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Preface 

HE  part  which  the  Lutheran  Church  played  in 
the  development  of  schools  in  Pennsylvania  is  a 
phase  of  education  which  has  not  been  ade- 
quately treated.  To  evaluate  the  contribution  of 
the  Lutheran  Church  toward  educating  the 
youth  in  Pennsylvania  during  the  eighteenth 
century  is  the  purpose  of  this  study. 

Much  of  the  material  used  in  this  study  was  found  in 
Church  records,  among  which  were  receipts,  financial 
statements,  records  of  births,  marriages,  confirmations, 
deeds,  and  many  other  similar  items  of  interest.  These 
records  were  found  in  Churches,  libraries,  and  in  the 
archives  of  historical  societies. 

Books  and  documents  in  the  libraries  of  the  following 
institutions  and  associations  were  consulted:  Philadel- 
phia Lutheran  Theological  Seminary,  at  Mt.  Airy;  Re- 
formed Theological  Seminary,  at  Lancaster;  Harvard 
University;  Lutheran  Historical  Society,  Gettysburg; 
Pennsylvania  Historical  Society ; German  Society  of 
Pennsylvania;  Pennsylvania  German  Society;  Camden 
County  Historical  Society;  and  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Besides,  documents  and  other  materials  of  the 
various  local  historical  societies  were  consulted. 

Unfortunately,  many  of  the  Churches  have  not  pre- 
served their  documents,  while  the  records  of  others  are 
so  scattered  that  it  is  difficult  Jto  locate  them.  Frag- 
mentary references  to  some  of  these  Churches  are  found 
in  the  records  of  other  Churches.  These  Churches  must. 
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therefore,  go  down  in  history  without  an  adequate  rec- 
ord of  their  achievements. 

In  the  chapters  dealing  with  the  Churches  by  counties, 
the  counties  as  well  as  the  Churches  have  been  arranged 
alphabetically.  In  cases  where  the  names  of  the  early 
Churches  are  not  known,  the  names  of  the  towns  or  town- 
ships in  which  they  were  located,  are  given  instead.  The 
Churches  which  have  not  preserved  their  records,  and 
are  known  from,  other  sources  to  have  had  schools  are 
not  discussed  as  separate  Churches,  but  are  accredited 
with  schools  in  the  chapters  on  Lutheran  Church  Schools 
by  Periods. 

I wish  to  express  my  appreciation  to  Dr.  Quincy  A. 
Kuehner,  Professor  of  Education  at  Temple  University, 
under  whose  guidance  and  inspiration  this  study  was 
prepared,  and  to  Dr.  Ralph  Dornfeld  Owen,  Professor  of 
Education  at  Temple  University,  who  followed  the  pre- 
paration of  this  study  with  a keen  interest,  and  gave 
helpful  suggestions  from  time  to  time.  I wish  also  to 
express  my  appreciation  to  the  Pennsylvania  German 
Society  for  publishing  this  study  and  making  it  a part 
of  “A  Narrative  and  Critical  History  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Germans,'^  published  by  the  Society,  and  finally  to 
my  wife  who  has  patiently  supported  me  during  many 
months  of  trying  toil. 

Charles  L.  Maurer. 

The  College  of  South  Jersey, 
affiliated  with 
South  Jersey  Law  School, 

Camden,  N.  J. 

September  1, 1932. 


Introduction 

T will  be  highly  gratifying,  both  to  the  historian 
and  the  educator,  to  have  this  contribution  to 
the  history  of  education.  The  reader  will  not 
fail  to  be  impressed  with  the  timeliness  and  the 
thoroughness  of  this  study. 

Religion  has  long  since  been  taken  out  of  our 
public  schools,  and  all  our  tax-supported  institutions  of 
popular  training  are  supposed  to  be  absolutely  ^‘neutrah* 
on  the  subject.  This  came  about  through  two  factors 
chiefly.  One  was  the  enormous  material  prosperity  of 
the  country,  which  led  to  a philosophy  of  secularism  and 
an  ethical  code  that  is  not  positively  Christian,  or  really 
religious.  The  other  factor  was  the  spirit  of  sectarian- 
ism among  Jews  and  Roman  Catholics  that  led  them  to 
exercise  their  rights  as  tax-paying  citizens  to  oppose  any 
teaching  in  the  public  schools  that  was  Christian  or  Pro- 
testant. 

Recently  it  has  become  clear  to  all  thoughtful  citizens 
that  our  national  life  is  insecure  without  some  kind  of 
religious  training  on  the  part  of  our  coming  generations 
of  citizens.  To  restore  the  adequate  teaching  of  the 
Christian  religion  and  morality  to  the  public  schools, 
would  contravene  a fundamental  American  principle  in- 
volving the  freedom  of  conscience.  The  public  safety 
and  the  permanence  of  American  institutions,  therefore, 
require  of  our  Churches  that  they  arrange  to  supplement 
public  school  education  with  religious  education.  This  is 
one  of  the  chief  problems  confronting  our  educators  and 
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our  churchmen  today.  And  thousands  of  hands  are 
busied  on  its  solution. 

At  this  juncture,  therefore,  it  is  highly  interesting  and 
profitable  to  contemplate  the  situation  that  prevailed  in 
the  early  history  of  our  country,  when  there  was  no 
“neutrality”  as  to  religion  in  the  common  agencies  of 
popular  instruction,  when  there  were  no  public  schools 
in  the  sense  of  tax-supported  institutions,  but  when  the 
whole  nation  expected  the  Christian  Churches  not  only 
to  promulgate  religion  among  the  people,  but  also  to  pro- 
vide general  education  for  all  citizens  by  founding  and 
supporting  “common  schools.”  This  challenge  the 
Churches  accepted,  and  their  responsibility  they  dis- 
charged in  no  mean  way.  The  Lutheran  Church  has  al- 
ways been  a teaching  Church,  and  despite  the  depressing 
circumstances  of  poverty  and  persecution  under  which 
much  of  its  membership  came  to  this  country,  the 
Lutheran  pastors  and  school-teachers  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  did  more  than  their  share  in  helping  to  mould 
an  inteligent  citizenship  and  keeping  alive  the  fires  of 
religion  and  morality.  To  have  the  details  of  this  pic- 
ture drawn  fof  us  at  this  time,  lays  us  under  a debt  of 
gratitude  to  Doctor  Maurer. 

The  work  has  been  done  thoroughly.  Dr.  Maurer  ap- 
proached his  subject  with  enthusiasm  because  he  is  him- 
self descended  from  Lutherans  who  came  to  this  country 
in  the  eighteenth  century.  As  a graduate  student  of 
Temple  University  and  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  for  years  a teacher  of  general  history,  he  possesses 
the  technical  training  for  such  a piece  of  research  and 
writing. 

From  his  book  and  his  bibliography,  it  is  clear  that 
he  has  had  recourse  in  almost  every  case  to  primary 
sources  and  has  patiently  gathered  his  great  body  of  de- 
tails from  all  manner  of  obscure  places.  His  presenta- 
tion covers  a wide  scope,  and  brings  to  the  reader  a vivid 
picture  of  those  early  Lutheran  schools  and  their 
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teachers,  their  buildings  and  their  books,  their  curricula 
and  their  administrative  methods.  The  student  of  gen- 
eral history,  as  well  as  the  student  of  Church  history, 
will  always  be  grateful  for  so  much  light  from  the  orig- 
inal records  on  these  interesting  subjects. 

Abdel  Ross  Wentz. 

Gettysburg  Theological  Seminary. 
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Historical  Background 

UTHERAN  Church  education  in  Pennsylvania 
in  the  eighteenth  century  is  but  one  phase  of 
colonial  education.  As  a part  of  colonial  educa- 
tion under  religious  auspices,  it  had  features  in 
common  with  the  education  provided  by  other 
denominations  and  religious  groups  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  is  essential  to  a complete  history  of  educa- 
tion in  the  state. 

To  understand  fully  any  historical  movement  requires 
a knowledge  of  conditions  and  events  preceding  the 
period  under  discussion.  To  treat  adequately  any  phase 
of  colonial  education  in  Pennsylvania  requires  a three- 
fold historical  background.  First,  we  need  a history  of 
the  people,  whence  they  came  and  why,  their  num- 
bers, their  traits  of  character,  and  the  regions  settled. 
Secondly,  such  a treatment  calls  for  a survey  of  the 
Church,  for  by  her  colonial  education  in  Pennsylvania 
was  conducted.  Here  a knowledge  of  the  European 
Church  background  is  helpful,  as  well  as  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Church  and  her  doctrines.  A third  division 
of  this  historical  background  is  colonial  legislation  relat- 
ing to  education,  an  essential  to  a full  understanding  of 
the  origin  of  church  schools  and  the  control  exercised  by 
the  Church  and  state  over  them. 

Because  the  history  of  the  Lutheran  Church  is  inextri- 
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cably  involved  in  the  general  history  of  the  German  peo- 
ple and  their  emigration  to  Pennsylvania,  and  because 
little  or  no  general  historical  material  exists  which  deals 
with  the  Lutherans  from  a distinctly  Lutheran  point  of 
view,  the  treatment  of  the  historical  phases  of  emigra- 
tion must  be  presented  in  the  light  of  the  entire  move- 
ment of  German  emigration  to  Pennsylvania. 

Since  the  great  body  of  German  colonists  who  emi- 
grated to  Pennsylvania  came  from  the  Rhine  country  or 
the  Palatinate,  the  term,  Palatinate,  was  indiscriminately 
applied  to  all  German  emigrants  by  the  English.^  The 
people  of  the  Rhine  country  were  descendents  of  the 
German  tribes  called  Rhein-Franken,  with  an  admixture 
of  the  Allemanni.3  The  borders  of  the  Palatinate  at  that 
time  extended  from  the  Neckar  valley,  downstream  on 
both  sides  of  the  Rhine  to  Oppenheim,  Alzei,  and  Bacha- 
rach.  Mannheim,  Heidelberg  and  Worms  were  within 
its  borders.  The  area  was  about  the  same  as  the  area 
of  the  state  of  New  Jersey. ^ During  the  middle  ages  the 
Palatinate  had  been  among  the  most  powerful  and  in- 
fluential states  of  Germany.  Many  of  the  rulers  of  the 
Palatinate  had  been  numbered  among  the  enlightened 
monarchs  of  Europe.^  Following  the  Palatinate  in  the 
number  of  emigrants  sent  to  America  were  Wurtemburg, 
Baden  and  Switzerland  in  the  order  named. 

While  the  Germans  were  suffering  religious  persecu- 
tion, the  Thirty  Years’  War  fell  upon  the  people  with 
unimaginable  and  indescribable  horrors.  Many  sections 
became  a desolate  wilderness.  About  seventy-five  per 
cent,  of  the  people  in  Henneberg  County,  eighty-five  per 
cent,  of  the  horses,  and  eighty-two  per  cent,  of  the  cattle 
were  killed.^ 

1 Dubbs,  Reformed  Church  in  Pennsylvania,  p.  26. 

2 Kuhns,  German  and  Swiss  Settlements  in  Pennsylvania,  p.  7. 

3 Faust,  German  Elements  in  the  United  States,  I,  p.  53. 

4 Kuhns,  op.  cit.,  p.  7.  6 Kuhns,  op.  cit.,  p.  6. 
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These  facts  were  true  to  a still  greater  extent  in  the 
Palatinate,  which  from  its  position  was  the  most  exposed 
to  the  ravages  of  the  contending  armies.  The  Thirty 
Years'  War,  which  began  in  1618  as  a struggle  between 
the  Catholic  and  Protestant  Princes  of  Germany,  gradu- 
ally involved  all  the  states  of  the  continent.®  The  fertile 
land  of  the  Palatinate  attracted  the  full  fury  of  the  war 
which  raged  back  and  forth  over  this  state.  The  Elec- 
tor, Frederick  V,  precipitated  the  war.  In  1622  General 
Tilly  destroyed  the  land,  being  followed  ten  years  later 
by  Gustavus  Adolphus  and  his  troops.  In  1635  came  the 
Spaniards  under  Gallos,  who  exceeded  even  the  efforts 
of  the  imperialists  and  the  Swedes  in  their  destructive 
powers. 

During  the  years  1635  and  1636,  the  people  were  sub- 
jected to  the  most  terrible  misery.  Famine  and  pestil- 
ence came  from  1636  to  1638  to  add  to  their  suffering. 
The  people  tried  to  satisfy  hunger  with  roots,  grass  and 
leaves.  The  gallows  and  graveyards  had  to  be  guarded ; 
the  bodies  of  children  were  not  safe  from  their  mothers. 
Wolves  now  roamed  unmolested  over  what  were  once 
flourishing  farms.’ 

Under  the  administration  of  Prince  Karl  Ludwig  the 
land  began  to  recover  slowly  from  its  desolated  condi- 
tion. The  banks  of  the  Neckar  and  the  Rhine  had  be- 
come a desert.  The  vineyards  were  gone,  the  fields  cov- 
ered with  thorns;  instead  of  the  former  flourishing  vil- 
lages, a few  wretched  huts  were  found  here  and  there. 

The  French,  in  1639,  followed  by  the  old  foes  again  in 
1644,  ravaged  the  Palatinate.  During  the  last  years  of 
this  war  the  country  was  free  from  its  foes,  probably  due 
to  the  fact  that  nothing  remained  worth  stealing.® 

6 Hayes,  Political  and  Social  History  of  Modern  Europe,  p.  221. 

7 Hayes,  op.  cit.,  p.  229. 

8 Wentz,  Beginnings  of  the  German  Element  in  York  County,  Pennsylvania 
German  Society,  XXIV,  p.  98. 
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The  Peace  of  Westphalia  ended  the  long  series  of  wars 
which  followed  the  Reformation.  It  practically  settled 
the  religious  question,  for  it  put  Roman  Catholics,  Luth- 
erans, and  Calvinists  in  Germany  all  on  the  same  foot- 
ing.9  It  did  not,  however,  settle  the  religious  difficulties. 
Each  Prince,  with  some  reservations,  was  given  the 
right  to  make  his  religion  the  religion  of  his  people.  To 
him  was  given  the  right  to  banish  those  who  refused  to 
accept  the  adopted  creed.  While  the  three  confessions, 
Roman  Catholic,  Lutheran,  and  Reformed,  were  recog- 
nized, the  patronage  of  the  imperial  government  was 
given  almost  exclusively  to  the  Catholics.  The  govern- 
ment usually  cared  little  for  the  people,  and  almost 
everywhere  the  party  in  power  oppressed  the  dissenters. 
Each  of  the  four  electors  of  the  Palatinate  who  served 
within  a period  of  sixty  years  changed  the  religion.^^ 

While  the  region  along  the  Rhine  recovered  more 
rapidly  from  the  ravages  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  mis- 
government  and  religious  intolerance  were  more  severely 
felt  there  than  in  other  sections.  The  rulers  were  inter- 
ested in  themselves  and  not  in  the  welfare  of  their  sub- 
jects. 

Karl  Ludwig  was  one  of  the  first  of  the  German 
Princes  to  discard  the  idea  that  in  order  to  govern  his 
subjects  well  they  must  all  be  of  the  same  confession  as 
himself.  He  even  invited  the  Huguenots  and  Waldenses 
to  take  asylum  in  the  Palatinate.  The  Anabaptists,  who 
had  often  been  oppressed,  now  received  freedom  of  wor- 
ship. The  country  in  a short  time  was  turned  from  a 
state  of  desolation  into  prosperity 

The  war  with  the  Duke  of  Lorainne  came  in  1667, 
which  was  followed  by  the  French  invasion  of  1674.  The 


9 Webster,  History  of  the  Modern  World,  p.  150. 

10  Loher,  Zustande  der  Deutschen  in  Amerika,  p.  33. 

11  Hayes,  op.  cit.,  p.  229. 
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war  between  France  and  Holland  bore  heavily  upon  the 
Palatinate  because  it  lay  between  the  two  contending 
countries.  Turenne  had  received  orders  from  Louis  XIV 
to  devastate  the  Palatinate  and  he  did  his  work  thor- 
oughly. Fields  were  laid  waste  and  cattle  carried  off. 
What  could  not  be  carried  away  was  destroyed.  Churches 
were  ransacked  and  the  organs  and  bells  were  carried 
away.  At  one  time  seven  cities  and  nineteen  villages 

were  burning.^^ 

Because  the  Palatinate  had  harbored  the  Huguenots, 
expelled  from  France,  the  covetous  French  monarch 
gave  his  order  to  “bruler  le  Palatinate.’’  Churches  were 
burned  or  turned  over  to  the  Catholics.  On  both  sides 
of  the  Rhine,  Protestantism  received  a severe  setback. 
Louis  XIV  not  only  desired  to  seize  the  country,  but  also 
to  crush  out  heresy .13 

The  Elector  Philip  William  promised  to  help  his  op- 
pressed people,  but  died  before  he  could  accomplish  any- 
thing. He  was  even  forced  by  the  poverty  of  the  land  to 
dismiss  many  of  the  Protestant  pastors,  teachers  and 
officials,  and  to  combine  or  to  dissolve  a number  of 
Churches  and  schools. 

The  Treaty  of  Ryswick  in  1697  ended  the  war  between 
Germany  and  France.^'*  Persecution  of  the  Protestants, 
both  Lutheran  and  Reformed,  was  carried  on  systemati- 
cally, while  other  groups,  such  as  the  Mennonites,  the 
Bunkers,  the  Quakers,  and  the  Huguenots,  were  driven 
from  the  land.  This  continued  for  over  a century.^® 

The  Protestant  Churches  were  now  practically 
crushed.  Before  the  close  of  1693,  hundreds  of  Luth- 
eran and  Reformed  Churches,  as  well  as  parsonages  and 
school  houses,  were  in  the  hands  of  Catholic  orders.^® 

12  Henderson,  A Short  History  of  Germany,  Vol.  I. 

13  Faust,  op.  cit.,  p.  67. 

14  Henderson,  op.  cit.,  Vol.  II,  p.  263. 

15  Wentz,  op.  cit.,  p.  102.  16  Hayes,  op.  cit.,  p.  249. 
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Bodily  punishment  was  meted  out  to  those  who  refused 
to  bend  the  knee  in  the  presence  of  the  Host  or  who  re- 
fused to  take  part  in  the  ceremonies.  Protestant  pastors 
were  thrown  into  prison.  By  a single  decree  seventy-five 
schoolmasters  were  rendered  penniless. 

Scarcely  had  the  Wars  of  the  Palatinate  closed  in 
1697  when  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession  began  in 
1701,  ending  with  the  peace  of  Utrecht  in  1713.  In  1707 
the  Palatinate  was  ravaged  by  the  troops  under  Marshal 
Villars.  Then  came  the  Wars  of  the  Polish  Succession 
extending  from  1742  to  1747.  After  a brief  interval 
came  the  Seven  Years’  War,  extending  from  1756  to 
1763. 

Through  all  these  tribulations  the  various  congrega- 
tions held  firm  and  would  not  change  in  spite  of  violence. 
The  pastors  were  able  and  brave  leaders.  There  is  not 
an  example  of  one  who  was  a coward  or  proved  untrue 
to  his  office. 

To  the  political  and  religious  conditions  we  must  add 
the  corruption,  the  tyranny,  the  extravagance  and  heart- 
lessness of  the  rulers  of  the  Palatinate,  which  had  much 
to  do  to  prepare  the  way  for  emigration  to  America.  The 
rulers  slavishly  imitated  the  French  court.  Even  though 
the  country  was  exhausted  and  on  the  verge  of  ruin,  they 
built  costly  palaces  which  rivalled  and  even  surpassed 
in  luxury  those  in  France.  While  pastors  and  teachers 
were  starving,  hundreds  of  court  officers  lived  in  luxury 
and  idleness. 

There  were  two  important  causes  for  so  large  an  emi- 
gration. The  first  was  religious.  This  is  seen  fro/m  the 
character  of  the  people.  The  Rhine  country  from  which 
most  of  the  emigrants  came  was  the  home  of  both 
Mysticism  and  Pietism.  Mysticism  fiowered  during  the 
14th  century.  On  the  practical  side  it  produced  the 


17  Hayes,  op.  cit.,  p.  317. 
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"‘Brethren  of  the  Common  Life’’  to  instruct  the  youth  in 
their  schools.  On  the  theoretical  side  it  contributed  to 
and  merged  in  the  Reformation.  While  the  people  were 
deeply  affected  by  Pietism,  a post-Reformation  move- 
ment in  Germany,  they  remained  true  to  their  Church. 

The  Reformation  did  not  go  far  enough  to  satisfy 
many  of  the  pious  souls  looking  for  more  or  different 
light  than  Luther  and  Zwingli  found  to  break  forth  upon 
God’s  word.  Pietism,  which  arose  in  the  18th  century, 
numbered  among  its  followers  men  like  Gottfried, 
Arnold,  Professor  Thomasius,  Pastor  Francke,  and  his 
son,  the  benefactor  and  guide  of  the  neglected  Lutherans 
of  Pennsylvania. 

The  Pietistic  movement  aimed  to  better  the  spiritual 
and  material  welfare  of  mankind.  The  common  people, 
as  well  as  the  rich  and  nobles,  were  followers  of  this 
movement.  It  stood  for  freedom  of  thought  in  religious 
matters  and  opposed  the  mental  oppression  which  existed 
everywhere.^* 

The  second  cause  of  the  colonial  German  emigration 
was  the  social  and  political  conditions  of  Germany.  The 
ruthless  ravages  of  war  year  after  year  caused  many  to 
long  for  another  place  for  themselves  and  their  children. 
So  many  had  fled  from  the  Palatinate  that  when  Karl 
Ludwig  returned  to  his  desolated  dominions,  he  found 
but  a fiftieth  part  of  the  inhabitants  remaining. 

Faust  sums  up  the  principal  causes  for  emigration — 
religious  persecution,  tyranny  of  the  aristocrats,  destruc- 
tive wars,  failure  of  crops  and  famine,  and  economic 
bankruptcy.19  William  Penn  visited  Germany  to  extend 
the  principles  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  but  his  visit  had 
a far  wider  effect.  His  offer  of  asylum  was  gratefully 


18  Bittinger,  The  German  in  Colonial  Times,  pp.  12-13. 

19  Rupp,  History  of  Northampton,  Lehigh,  Monroe,  and  Schuylkill  Counties, 
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received  by  those  whose  homes  had  been  ravaged  by  the 
wars.so  This  offer  was  welcomed  especially  by  the  sect 
people,  since  the  Catholics,  the  Lutherans,  and  the  Re- 
formed were  the  only  recognized  denominations  along 
the  Rhine,  other  forms  of  religious  worship  having  been 
outlawed.  According  to  Rupp,  the  first  Germans,  namely 
the  sects,  emigrated  to  Pennsylvania  for  conscience’s 
sake,  while  those  who  came  at  a later  date,  the  Church 
people,  came  to  improve  their  temporal  as  well  as  their 
spiritual  conditions.  The  favorable  reports  from  the 
earlier  settlers  in  Pennsylvania,  and  the  innate  desire  for 
adventure  infiuenced  many  later  emigrants.  In  addition, 
the  laws  of  Pennsylvania  were  more  tolerant  than  those 
of  the  other  colonies.  Loher  placed  the  cold  winter  of 
1709  among  the  causes  of  emigration.^! 

The  pamphlets  published  by  Penn,  Pastorius,  and 
Falckner  were  another  vital  contributing  factor.  Land 
companies  circulated  some  of  these  pamphlets.  Among 
the  most  famous  of  the  latter  group  was  the  ‘‘Golden 
Book,”  which  brought  that  flood  of  Palatines  to  London, 
in  1709,  out  of  which  were  to  come  the  settlements  on 
the  Schoharie  and  the  Mohawk,  and  later  those  on  the 
Tulpehocken,  in  Berks  County.^^  So  many  came  to 
London  that  the  government  found  it  necessary  to  cir- 
culate pamphlets  designed  to  counteract  the  pamphlets 
of  the  land  companies  and  of  private  individuals  who 
painted  such  a brilliant  picture  of  the  New  World.  When 
the  crowds  of  Palatines  came  to  London  in  1709,  a com- 
mission of  Parliament  inquired  into  the  cause  of  their 
coming.  The  conclusion  of  the  investigation  was  that 
some  persons  in  England  encouraged  the  Palatines  to 
come.23 


20  Seidensticker,  William  Penn’s  Travels  in  Holland  and  Germany,  Pennsyl- 
vania Magazine,  II,  pp.  239-82. 

21  Loehr,  op.  cit.,  p.  42. 

22  Kuhns,  op.  cit.,  p.  26. 


23  Faust,  op.  cit.,  p.  63. 
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The  emigration  of  the  Germans,  falls  into  five  periods. 
The  first  period,  1683  to  1708,  began  with  the  settlement 
of  Germantown.  There  were  thirteen  families  of  emi- 
grants, but  the  number  of  people  is  uncertain.  On  the 
12th  of  October,  a warrant  was  issued  to  Pastorius  for 
six  thousand  acres  of  land  “on  behalf  of  the  German  and 
Dutch  purchases."’  The  first  settlers  coming  in  October 
built  small  huts,  dug  cellars,  and  passed  the  winter  in 
much  discomfort.24  During  the  second  period,  1727  to 
1775,  German  emigrants  came  in  large  numbers.^^ 

The  great  exodus,  from  the  Palatinate  to  England,  oc- 
curred in  the  first  period,  1680  to  1708.  The  first  period 
of  immigration  is  relatively  unimportant  to  this  study 
since  but  few  Lutheran  people  came  to  Pennsylvania. 
The  period  was  a preparation  in  Germany  for  the  later 
periods.  At  this  time  the  Dunkers,  Mennonites,  and 
other  dissenting  sects  came  to  America. 

During  the  second  period,  1708  to  1720,  the  exodus 
to  England  continued.  England  was  at  that  time  warmly 
interested  in  the  cause  of  any  distressed  continental  Pro- 
testants.26  As  soon  as  the  fearful  winter  of  1708-1709 
was  over,  bands  of  ragged,  miserable  Germans  began 
their  painful  way  down  the  Rhine  towards  Rotterdam  and 
England.  By  the  end  of  October,  1709,  about  fifteen 
thousand  of  these  “poor,  miserable  Germans”  had 
reached  London,  and  the  problem  was,  what  to  do  with 

them.  2 7 

In  1709,  thirteen  thousand  of  those  who  came  to  Eng- 
land asked  to  be  sent  to  America.  At  this  time  accord- 
ing to  Loher,28  the  Mohawk  Indians  were  in  London  seek- 
ing aid  against  the  French  Canadians.  The  Mohawks, 

24  Bittinger,  op.  cit.,  p.  30. 

25  Schulz,  Hall,  Nachri,  II,  p.  194. 

26  Bittinger,  op.  cit.,  p.  63. 

27  Bittinger,  op.  cit.,  p.  65. 

28  Loher,  op.  cit.,  p.  43. 
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seeing  these  poor,  homeless  Germans,  offered  them  land 
and  asked  that  Queen  Anne  send  them  to  America.  Three 
thousand  of  this  group  were  sent  to  New  York,  some  of 
whom  later  came  to  Pennsylvania. 

During  the  third  period  of  emigration,  from  1720  to 
1730,  many  Lutheran  and  Reformed  People,  as  well  as 
Redemptioners,  came  to  Pennsylvania.  When  negotia- 
tions, which  permitted  the  Palatines  to  purchase  land  in 
1732,  were  concluded,  many  more  colonists  came  from 
New  York.  Since  New  York  had  an  unfortunate 
method  of  dealing  with  the  Germans,  the  immigrants 
avoided  this  colony  and  came  to  Pennsylvania.  They  also 
advised  their  friends  to  avoid  New  York.®®  Whether  the 
Germans  were  right  in  their  claim  is  hard  to  determine, 
but  nevertheless  such  feeling  resulted  in  the  advantage 
to  Pennsylvania. 

The  fourth  period  of  German  emigration,  from  1730 
to  1742,  like  that  of  the  preceding  period,  consisted  for 
the  most  part  of  the  ^‘church  people,’^  many  of  whom 
were  Lutherans.  The  Reverend  Jebediah  Andrews,  of 
Philadelphia,  in  a letter  to  the  Reverend  Thomas  Prince 
of  Boston,  dated  October  14,  1730,  says: 

“There  are  many  Lutherans,  and  some  Reformed  mixed  among 
’em.  In  other  parts  of  the  Country  they  are  chiefly  Reformed.”3o 

Since  the  Lutheran,  as  well  as  the  Reformed  Churches, 
were  few  in  number,  many  of  the  Germans  joined  them- 
selves to  the  Quakers.  The  Lutherans,  in  the  year  1731, 
numbered  about  seventeen  thousand.®^ 

During  the  fifth  period  of  emigration,  1742  to  1801, 
more  Germans  came  than  during  any  other  period,  par- 
ticularly during  the  years  from  1749  to  1754.  Muhlen- 

29  Mellick,  German  Emigration  to  American  Colonies,  Pennsylvania  Maga- 
zine, X,  p.  388. 

30  Hazard,  Eegister  of  Pennsylvania,  XV,  p.  201. 

31  Diffenderfer,  German  Immigration  into  Pennsylvania  through  the  Port 
of  Philadelphia,  p.  100. 
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berg  estimated  the  Lutherans  to  be  equal  to  the  Reformed 
in  numbers,  who  numbered  according  to  Schlatter,  ten 
or  twelve  thousand  in  1766.  Governor  Thomas  wrote  to 
the  Bishop  of  Exeter  in  England  in  1747,  reporting  that 
the  Germans  of  Pennsylvania  comprised  three-fifths  of 
the  entire  population  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
thousand.  Benjamin  Franklin  testified  before  the  House 
of  Commons  in  1766  that  he  supposed  there  were  about 
one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  white  inhabitants  in 
Pennsylvania,  of  whom  one-third  were  Quakers  and  one- 
third  were  Germans.^^  A colonial  historian.  Proud,  also 
estimated  the  Germans  as  comprising  one-third  of  the 
inhabitants  during  the  decade  1760  to  1770.^3  Kuhns 
estimated  the  number  of  immigrants  from  1727  to  1775 
to  be  sixty-eight  thousand,  eight  hundred,  seventy-two. 
If  we  add  to  this  the  number  of  Germans  in  Pennsylvania 
before  that  time,  and  allow  for  natural  increase,  it  would 
bring  the  total  German  population  to  about  one  hundred 
ten  thousand.  The  German  population,  in  1790,  was  esti- 
mated to  have  reached  one  hundred  sixty  thousand,  or 
about  one-third  of  the  total  population  of  the  state. 

Two  hundred  years  ago  traveling,  whether  on  land  or 
sea,  was  no  easy  matter,  nor  one  to  be  lightly  undertaken. 
The  emigrants  transported  themselves,  their  families,  and 
their  goods  by  wagons  to  the  nearest  river,  which  in 
most  cases  was  the  Rhine.  Travel  on  the  river  at  best 
was  slow.  Most  of  the  vessels  that  came  to  Pennsylvania 
started  from  Rotterdam,  where  the  emigrants  were  em- 
barked together  with  their  goods  and  provisions.^^  A 
journey  across  the  ocean  meant  far  more  then  than  now. 
The  whole  journey  was  one  continual  series  of  discom- 
forts, suffering,  disease,  and  death.  Even  with  the  best 


32  Mellis,  op.  cit.,  X,  p.  391. 

33  Proud,  History  of  Pennsylvania,  II,  p,  391. 

34  Kuhns,  op.  cit.,  p.  67. 
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of  care,  the  food  was  likely  to  give  out  or  spoil,  especially 
if  the  journey  was  long.  The  trip  required  from  a few 
weeks  to  many  months.  When  Muhlenberg  came  over, 
they  were  102  days  on  board.  In  a*  letter  written  by 
Caspar  Wistar,  December  4,  1732,  he  says: 

“In  the  past  year  one  ship  among  the  others  sailed  about  the 
sea  24  weeks  and  of  the  150  persons  who  were  thereon,  more  than 
100  miserably  languished  and  died  of  hunger ; on  account  of  lack  of 
food  they  caught  rats  and  mice  on  the  ship.” 

The  mortality  was  often  excessively  high.  Thirty-six 
died  of  small-pox  on  the  vessel  in  which  Penn  came.  Of 
the  three  thousand  who  came  to  New  York,  in  1709, 
nearly  one-sixth  died  on  the  voyage,  and  Saur  says  that 
in  one  year  more  than  two  thousand  died  of  hardship  and 
disease.  Children  from  one  to  seven  years  rarely  sur- 
vived the  voyage.  Mittelberger  says  that  he  saw  no  less 
than  thirty-two  children  die  and  thrown  into  the  sea.^^ 

Few  people,  according  to  Macaulay,  have  been  called 
upon  to  endure  greater  hardships  than  the  Germans  who 
emigrated  to  America  in  the  late  seventeenth  and  early 
eighteenth  centuries.  These  German  emigrants  to  Penn- 
sylvania suffered  an  excess  of  afflictions  such  as  few  peo- 
ple have  ever  been  called  upon  to  bear.^®  Diffenderfer 
challenges  all  history  of  American  colonization  to  pre- 
sent so  sorrowful  a tale,  not  of  one  ship  load  of  colonists, 
but  of  many.  If  a student  wishes  to  learn  of  humanity’s 
sorest  troubles,  let  him  read  the  story  of  German  emi- 
gration to  Pennsylvania  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

Ship  owners  and  others  who  aided  in  their  trans- 
portation frequently  robbed  the  passengers.  Sometimes 
their  baggage  was  not  sent  at  all.  Vessels  were  filled 
with  passengers  and  as  much  of  their  goods  as  the 


36  Hinke,  History  of  the  Goshenhoppen  Charge,  Pennsylvania  German  So- 
ciety, XXVII,  p.  3. 

37  Diifenderfer,  op.  cit.,  p.  63. 

35  Kuhns,  op.  cit.,  pp.  69-71. 
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owner  of  the  vessel  saw  fit,  and  frequently  left  the  pas- 
sengers’ chests  behind;  sometimes  they  loaded  vessels 
with  the  Palatines’  chests.  But  the  poor  people  depended 
upon  their  chests,  in  which  they  had  provisions  such  as 
they  were  used  to,  as  dried  apples,  pears,  plums,  mus- 
tard, medicines,  vinegar,  brandy,  butter,  as  well  as 
clothing  and  money. 3® 

Some  of  the  victims  of  these  unscrupulous  ship  owners 
had  been  wealthy  people  in  Germany  and  had  lost  hun- 
dreds and  even  thousands  of  pounds’  worth  by  leaving 
their  chests  behind,  or  by  being  robbed,  and  were 
“obliged  to  live  poor  with  grief.’’^^  Mittelberger  says 
that  people  of  rank,  “such  as  nobles,  learned  or  skilled 
people,”  when  they  cannot  pay  their  passage  and  can- 
not give  security  are  treated  like  ordinary  people,  and 
are  obliged  to  remain  on  board  till  some  one  buys  them.^o 
Most  vessels  were  overloaded  and  most  of  the  passen- 
gers were  overcharged,  and  so  the  hardships  continued 
until  the  city  of  Philadelphia  took  steps  to  remedy  con- 
ditions.41  A petition  of  the  German  Society  of  Philadel- 
phia resulted  in  the  passage  of  restrictive  measures  that 
helped  somewhat  to  relieve  conditions.^^  Many  of  the 
immigrants  came  without  money  and  were  sold  for  a 
term  of  years  to  pay  for  their  passage,  while  others  with 
little  or  no  funds,  other  than  passage  money,  were  forced 
to  take  the  land  on  the  frontier,  there  to  become  a buffer 
to  the  settlements  to  the  east  and  the  Indians  beyond  the 
frontier. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  there  should  be  opposition  to 
the  influx  of  so  many  Germans,  as  it  threatened  to  over- 
populate the  colony.  As  early  as  1717,  before  the  great 

38  Kuhns,  op.  cit.,  p.  79. 

39  Kuhns,  op.  cit.,  p.  79. 

40  Mittelberger,  Journey  to  Pennsylvania,  p.  39. 

41  Gordon,  History  of  Pennsylvania,  p.  300. 

42  Seidensticker,  First  Century  of  German  Printing  in  Pennsylvania,  p.  2. 
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movement  was  under  way,  the  governor’s  council  de- 
liberated concerning  restrictions.^^  There  was  a fear 
that  a German  colony  might  arise  in  America, but 
since  the  Germans  were  interested  in  becoming  natural- 
ized, there  should  have  been  no  fear.^^  The  applications 
for  naturalization  were  received  with  coldness  by  the 
colony.  The  petitions  of  those  who  applied  for  natural- 
ization in  1721,  were  not  considered  until  1724,  and  then 
unjust  provisions  regarding  property  and  religious  faith 
were  included.  Later  when  the  petitioners  agreed  to  the 
provisions  of  naturalization,  the  governor  found  reason 
to  justify  the  unjust  conditions  imposed.  The  aim  of  the 
government  was  to  postpone  as  long  as  possible  any  at- 
tempt to  naturalize.46 

Ship  owners  were  required  to  record  the  names  of 
their  German  passengers,  as  a measure  of  safety.  This 
was  unique  in  colonial  legislation,  as  was  also  the  law 
which  required  each  male  emigrant  over  sixteen  years  of 
age  to  subscribe  to  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  King 
George.^^  There  is  no  such  record  in  the  public  Archives 
of  any  other  groups  of  immigrants.  These  records  pre- 
served the  names  of  the  early  German  settlers  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  lost.^*  The  Berks  County  His- 
torical Society  has  a list  of  1777  in  its  archives,  contain- 
ing the  names  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-one,  only  a 
few  of  whom  signed  their  names  by  making  their  mark.^^ 
While  opposition  to  the  Germans  continued,  they  had  a 
defender  in  Lieutenant-Governor  Thomas,  who,  in  1738, 
warned  the  assembly  against  taking  any  adverse  action 
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affecting  the  immigration  of  the  Germans,  since  to  the 
Germans  might  be  attributed  the  flourishing  condition  of 
the  colony. so  He  complimented  the  Germans  on  their  in- 
dustry in  making  Pennsylvania  the  most  flourishing  of 
His  Majesty's  colonies  in  North  America.®^ 

The  attitude  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  as  shown  in  his 
letters  and  remarks,  was  not  particularly  friendly.  While 
he  is  regarded  as  an  authority,  it  is  to  be  questioned 
whether  his  attitude  and  opinions  were  not  influenced  by 
political  considerations.  He  criticized  the  Germans  for 
the  preservation  of  their  language.  In  a letter  to  Peter 
Collins  in  1753,  Franklin  accused  the  Germans  in  Penn- 
sylvania of  being  the  most  ignorant  of  their  countrymen, 
while  in  a later  section  of  the  letter  he  stated  that  the 
Germans  imported  many  books  from  Germany,  and  of 
the  six  printing  presses  in  the  colony,  two  were  entirely 
German,  two  were  half  German,  and  two  were  entirely 
English.  This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  Germans 
were  more  widely  read  than  the  English,  unless  the  Eng- 
lish imported  their  books  and  papers.^^ 

Burke  also  was  opposed  to  German  emigrants.  While 
he  admitted  that  the  Germans  were  industrious  and 
frugal,  he  feared  that  the  colony  might  become  Ger- 
man.53 

The  assembly  considered  the  immigrants  of  the  later 
years  of  a poorer  sort  than  the  earlier  immigrants, 
nevertheless  they  realized  that  if  they  prohibited  all 
Germans  they  would  keep  out  the  more  worthy  colonists 
as  well.®^ 

The  German  settlements  in  Pennsylvania  were  more 
numerous  and  more  important  than  those  of  all  the  other 
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colonies  combined.  The  first  immigrants  to  Pennsyl- 
vania came  in  the  ship  Concord  in  1683  and  settled  in 
Germantown  under  the  leadership  of  Francis  Daniel 
Pastorius,  who  was  heartily  welcomed  by  Penn.  Com- 
ing late  in  the  year,  October  6,  1683,  they  had  only  time 
to  build  cellars  and  huts  in  which  they  passed  the  year 
with  much  hardship. Pastorius  was  advance  courier 
of  the  prospective  settlers  of  Germantown.  He  was  an 
active  and  able  man.  Under  his  supervision  the  land 
was  soon  cleared,  houses  built,  and  a prosperous  com- 
munity founded. 

From  here  the  settlements  spread  through  Montgom- 
ery county.  Northern  Chester,  Eastern  Berks,  and  the 
broad  plains  of  Lancaster  and  York  counties.  Later  the 
settlements  included  the  counties  of  Lehigh,  Lebanon, 
Northampton,  Bucks,  Adams,  and  Dauphin.  The  area 
settled  included  the  counties  east  of  the  Susquehanna 
River  and  south  of  the  Blue  Mountains,  with  some  of  the 
counties  west  of  the  Susquehanna  River. 

Since  many  of  the  early  German  settlers  came  from 
the  war-torn  sections  of  Germany,  they  were  not  finan- 
cially able  to  buy  the  best  lands  of  the  colony,  but  were 
forced  to  take  the  less  expensive  land  on  the  frontier, 
each  group  going  further  west.  As  a result  these  Ger- 
man settlers  bore  the  brunt  of  the  raids  during  the 
French  and  Indian  Wars.  Others  occupied  the  limestone 
regions  adjacent  to  Philadelphia,  and  then  moved  north- 
ward and  westward,  filling  up  the  rich  limestone  regions 
until  they  possessed  the  best  land  of  the  colony.  These 
middle  counties  later  became  the  granary  of  the  colonies 
during  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  are  today  among  the 
richest  farming  counties  of  the  nation. 

As  we  have  seen  before,  a large  majority  of  the  Ger- 
man settlers  of  the  eighteenth  century  were  poor,  due  to 
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the  ravishes  of  the  many  wars.  Whatever  property  they 
had  been  able  to  gather  together  was  used  up  in  the  ex- 
penses of  descending  the  Rhine  and  crossing  the  ocean, 
or  was  stolen  by  the  unprincipled  ship-owners. 

In  America,  however,  they  soon  transformed  their 
poverty  into  prosperity  and  plenty.  This  was  due  largely 
to  their  indomitable  industry,  earnestness,  frugality,  and 
their  consummate  agricultural  skill.  While  in  the  Palati- 
nate they  lost  their  houses,  barns,  cattle,  and  crops,  they 
still  kept  their  skill,  which  soon  turned  the  unbroken 
forests  into  a rich  farming  community.  ‘Tt  is  doubt- 
ful’^ says  Kuhns,  ‘‘if  ever  any  colony  was  so  perfectly 
adapted  to  the  German  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago.  5 6 

Of  Lancaster  county.  Governor  Thomas  said  in  1738, 
“I  believe  it  may  truthfully  be  said  that  the  present 
fiourishing  condition  of  it  is  in  great  measure  owing  to 
the  industry  of  these  people.” 

A characteristic  which  is  most  striking  is  their  per- 
sistence in  clinging  to  their  language.  After  a lapse  of 
nearly  two  hundred  years,  and  although  surrounded  on 
all  sides  by  English-speaking  people,  they  still  retain  to 
a considerable  degree,  the  language  of  their  ancestors. 
Both  descendents  and  their  language  have  been  errone- 
ously called  “Pennsylvania  Dutch.” 

In  their  own  language  the  German  immigrants  called 
themselves  “Deutch.”  This  naturally  caused  their  Eng- 
lish neighbors  to  call  them  “Pennsylvania  Dutch.”  The 
term  is  easily  misunderstood  today  because  the  term 
“Dutch,”  before  1648,  was  applicable  to  all  members  of 
the  German  Empire.  Since  that  time  the  name  has  grad- 
ually narrowed  down  to  the  inhabitants  of  Holland.  It 
is  best,  therefore,  to  describe  the  early  German  settlers 
as  “Pennsylvania  Germans.” 
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There  is  little  or  no  difference  between  the  Swabian 
dialect  of  South  Germany  and  that  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Germans.  The  dialect  may  be  a degenerate  form  of 
speech,  but  this  is  true  only  as  it  is  true  of  any  modern 
language. 

While  nearly  all  male  settlers  could  read  and  write, 
their  education  was  not  broad  or  deep,  but  practical  both 
in  religious  and  secular  affairs.  That  they  were  fond 
of  reading  is  indicated  by  the  large  number  of  books 
which  they  imported.  The  early  Philadelphia  press  was 
busy  printing  Bibles,  hymn  books,  the  standard  books  of 
devotion,  and  even  school  books.  The  reading  of  these 
books,  the  committing  to  memory  of  extended  passages 
of  Scripture  and  of  the  hymn  book,  and  the  rapid  spread 
of  the  newspaper,  must  presuppose  a certain  degree  of 
education.58 

Both  the  Lutherans  and  the  Reformed  had  a respect 
for  higher  education,  and  while  they  themselves  were 
educated  they  were  never  quite  satisfied  unless  they  had 
a pastor  whom  they  considered  to  be  a learned  man.^^ 
Religiously'  and  socially  the  early  Lutheran  pioneers 
were  not  to  be  distinguished  from  the  great  body  of  Ger- 
mans of  their  time.  If  the  other  colonists  regarded  them 
as  ignorant,  the  impression  was  due  to  the  failure  to 
recognize  intelligence  because  there  was  not  an  easy 
means  of  communication  through  a common  language. 

Deliberation  and  calmness  are  characteristic  traits 
among  the  Germans.  These  traits  have  served  to  make 
the  Pennsylvania  Germans  a greatly  misrepresented 
people.  While  they  are  religiously  inclined  and  great 
readers  of  devotional  literature,  they  were  not  to  be 
moved  in  masses  for  the  accomplishment  of  any  general 
purpose.  While  they  treated  their  pastors  with  profound 
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respect,  they  rarely,  if  ever,  permitted  them  to  become 
their  secular  leaders.  They  were  hard  to  lead  but  even 
harder  to  drive.®®  Wentz®i  says  that  any  one  who  has 
read  the  works  of  Kuhns  and  Faust  must  be  impressed 
by  the  fact  that  the  original  Pennsylvania  German  set- 
tlers were  a part  and  parcel  of  the  body  of  American 
colonists,  possessing  their  ideals  and  spirit. 

60  Dubbs,  Reformed  Church  in  Pennsylvania,  p.  37. 
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T.  AUGUSTINE  (353-430)  through  his  decision 
against  pagan  learning,  is  considered  personally 
responsible  for  the  ban  placed  on  philosophical 
and  literary  study  by  the  Council  of  Carthage, 
and  indirectly  responsible  for  the  closing  of  the 
pagan  schools  through  Justinian's  decree  of  529. 
The  ideal  of  ‘‘otherworldiness"  stressed  by  ecclesiastical 
dignitaries  was  now  possible  through  the  schools  initi- 
ated by  the  Christians.  The  blow  of  Justinian's  decree 
was  fatal  to  pagan  learning  for  several  centuries  and  its 
decline  together  with  the  coming  of  the  barbarians 
“ushered  in  the  dark  ages." 

The  deadening  uniformity  of  nearly  a thousand  years 
almost  crushed  individuality,  but  several  causes  con- 
spired to  produce  an  awakening,  such  as,  scientific  dis- 
covery, the  crusades,  Sarcenic  learning,  inventions,  com- 
merce, wealth,  and  general  widening  of  perspective.  The 
literary  side  of  this  great  awakening  produced  humanism 
in  Italy,  culminating  in  a revival  of  the  culture  of  the 
ancients.  In  Teutonic  countries,  the  moral  and  religious 
elements  of  men's  temperaments  led  to  an  intense  study 
of  the  Bible  through  the  humanities,  which  revealed  to 
these  scholarly  conscientious  investigators  the  gross  in- 
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consistencies  which  existed  in  the  practices  of  Christian- 
ity. The  old  Christian  practices  began  to  fade  as  indi- 
vidualism asserted  its  rights  and  “Justification  by  faith’' 
became  the  cornerstone  of  Protestant  doctrine. 

Martin  Luther  had  the  most  progressive  ideas  on  edu- 
cation that  were  advanced  among  the  German  Protestant 
Reformers.  In  speaking  of  the  importance  of  education 
he  said,  “Were  there  neither  soul,  heaven,  nor  hell,  it 
would  still  we  necessary  to  have  schools  for  the  sake  of 
affairs  here  below.  The  world  has  need  of  educated  men 
and  women  to  the  end  that  men  may  govern  the  country 
properly;  and  women  may  properly  bring  up  their  chil- 
dren, care  for  their  domestics,  and  direct  the  affairs  of 
the  household.”^ 

Luther’s  views  on  education  may  be  summarized  as 
follows : 

Education  based  on  the  Bible  as  the  surest  safeguard; 
the  initiation  of  education  in  the  home  by  the  parents 
through  the  catechism;  an  elementary  course  of  study 
including  singing,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  physical 
education,  nature  study,  and  history;  education  for  girls 
as  well  as  for  boys ; compulsory  attendance ; the  adapta- 
tion of  instruction  to  suit  the  need  of  the  child ; education 
to  be  supported  by  the  state ; teachers  should  be  trained 
for  their  work ; clergymen  should  have  had  experience  as 
teachers;  secondary  schools  for  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew, 
rhetoric,  dialectic,  history,  science,  mathematics,  music 
and  gymnastics ; a university  to  provide  training  for  the 
higher  service  in  the  Church  and  state. 

The  Lutheran  schools  in  Pennsylvania  attempted  to 
approximate  these  objectives,  which  were  taken  from 
Luther’s  Sermon  on  the  Duty  of  Sending  Children  to 
School,”  and  his  “Letter  to  the  Mayors  and  Alderman  of 
All  Cities  in  Behalf  of  Christian  Schools.”  These  views 
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were  shared  by  the  Swedish  Lutherans  as  well  as  the 
German  Lutherans. 

The  coming  of  the  Lutherans  to  Pennsylvania,  how- 
ever, was  preceded  by  the  Swedes  of  this  faith,  who  ar- 
rived in  1638,  landing  at  Cape  Henlopen.  It  may  be 
well  to  remember  that  Sweden  was  not  greatly  interested 
in  colonization  but  that  peculiar  circumstances  led  them 
to  settle  on  the  Delaware.  Gustavus  Adolphus,  an  ardent 
Protestant,  one  of  the  greatest  rulers  the  nation  ever 
had,  sided  with  Germany  in  the  Thirty  Years’  War 
against  the  forces  of  Catholicism  and  brought  Sweden 
victorious  out  of  the  struggle.  His  genius,  vision,  and 
enthusiasm  were  cut  short  by  an  early  death  on  the  fatal 
field  of  Zutphen.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  career  of 
this  great  champion,  William  Usselinex,  a renegade  Hol- 
lander, conferred  with  Adolphus  relative  to  a coloniza- 
tion company. 

His  victorious  career  and  his  genius  had  led  him  and 
his  people  to  look  beyond  the  rocks  and  fiords  of  his 
Sweden,  and  he  accepted  the  plan  of  Usselinex,  saying 
later  it  was  ‘‘the  brightest  jewel  of  his  kingdom.”  His 
highest  objective  in  the  enterprise  was  Christianizing 
and  educating  the  natives  (the  Indians)  so  that  Protes- 
tantism might  dominate  the  western  world. 

After  his  death  Queen  Christina  through  the  Prime 
Minister,  Oxenstjerna  was  instrumental  in  sending  out 
a colony  under  the  command  of  Peter  Minuit  in  the  ships 
“Key  of  Kalmar”  and  “Griffen.”  They  made  a settlement 
near  the  present  site  of  Wilmington,  Delaware,  naming 
the  place  Christiana  (sometimes  also  called  Trann- 
hook)  in  honor  of  the  Queen.  Others  settled  in  Upland, 
now  Chester,  in  Delaware  county,  Pennsylvania,  at  Tena- 
kong  (Tinicum) ; and  at  Wiccacoe.  One  year  after  the 
settlement  of  the  Swedes  in  1639,  the  Reverend  Reorus 
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Torkillus  of  East  Gothland,  the  first  Lutheran  pastor, 
came  to  Pennsylvania  and  was  followed  by  the  Reverend 
Companius  in  1643.3  Captain  Peter  Minuit,  who  com- 
manded the  “Kalmar”  and  the  “Griffen,”  held  sway  for 
two  years  and  was  succeeded  in  1640  by  Pieter  Hol- 
lander. It  must  be  said  to  the  credit  of  Minuit  and  his 
company  that  they  bought  the  land  they  occupied  from 
the  five  chiefs  of  the  Minquas,  a tribe  of  the  Iroquois. 
His  successor  bought  more  lands. 

In  1643,  Gov.  John  Printz  with  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Companius,  as  chaplain  of  the  company,  arrived  from 
Stockholm  in  the  “Fame”  accompanied  by  two  warships, 
“The  Swan”  and  “The  Charitas.”  The  new  governor  re- 
ceived before  leaving  Sweden  specific  instructions  in  re- 
gard to  worship,  education,  and  evangelization  of  both 
his  own  people  and  the  Indian  neighbors.  A part  of  the 
instructions  reads  as  follows: 

“The  wild  nations  bordering  upon  all  sides,  the  governor  shall 
understand  how  to  treat  with  all  humanity  and  respect,  that  no 
violence  or  wrong  be  done  to  them  by  Her  Royal  Majesty  of  her 
subjects  aforesaid;  but  he  shall  rather  at  every  opportunity  exert 
himself  that  the  same  wild  people  may  gradually  be  instructed 
in  the  truths  and  worship  of  the  Christian  religion  and  in  other 
ways  brought  to  civilization  and  good  government  and  in  this  man- 
ner properly  guided.  Especially  shall  he  seek  to  gain  their  confid- 
ence and  impress  upon  their  minds  that  neither  he,  the  governor, 
nor  his  people  and  subordinates  are  come  into  these  parts  to  do 
them  any  wrong  or  injury,  but  much  more  for  the  purpose  of  fur- 
nishing them  such  things  as  they  may  need  for  the  ordinary  wants 
of  life,  and  so  also  for  such  things  as  are  found  among  them  which 
they  cannot  themselves  make  for  their  use  or  buy  or  exchange. 

“Before  all,  the  governor  must  labor  and  watch  that  he  renders 
in  all  things  to  Almighty  God  the  true  worship  which  is  due  the 
glory,  the  praise,  and  the  homage  which  belong  to  Him,  and  take 
good  measure  that  the  divine  service  is  performed  according  to  the 
true  confession  of  Augsburg,  the  council  of  Upsala,  and  the  cere- 
monies of  the  Swedish  Church,  having  care  that  all  men,  and  es- 


2 Acrelius,  The  History  of  New  Sweden. 
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pecially  the  youths,  be  well  instructed  in  all  the  parts  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  that  a good  ecclesiastical  discipline  be  maintained  and 
observed.” 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  spirit  of  toleration  for 
other  faiths  in  this  sentence  also  contained  in  his  instruc- 
tions from  the  Swedish  Queen, — 

“With  respect  to  the  Dutch  colony  which  resides  and  is  estab- 
lished in  the  country  of  Her  Majesty  and  of  the  crown,  the  gov- 
ernor must  not  disturb  what  has  been  ordained  in  the  aforesaid 
grant  of  Her  Majesty  with  regard  of  the  exercise  of  reformed  re- 
ligion.” 

Governor  Printz  was  a German  nobleman  whose  Ger- 
man title  was  Elder  Von  Buchen.  With  him  came  no  less 
than  fifty-four  German  families,  Lutherans  from  the  dis- 
trict of  Pomerania.  By  1672  a considerable  number  of 
German  Lutherans  were  here  as  evidenced  by  a record  of 
a wedding  in  Germantown,  April  2,  1672. 

In  his  reports  to  Sweden,  Pastor  Companius  gives  us 
a very  vivid  picture  of  his  efforts.  The  Indians  were  fre- 
quent visitors  at  his  home.  He  usually  succeeded  in 
getting  them  to  understand  the  leading  truths  and  doc- 
trines of  the  Gospel.  He  learned  their  language  and 
translated  Luther’s  small  catechism  into  the  dialect  of 
the  Delawares.  He  and  his  son  used  this  volume  in  what 
were  most  likely  the  first  Protestant  Missionary  efforts 
in  Pennsylvania.  This  Indian  Volume,  too,  contains 
morning  and  evening  prayers,  a table  of  duties,  and 
Luther’s  smaller  catechism  in  its  entirety.  It  is  a bilingual 
work  being  in  the  Indian  dialect  and  the  Swedish  lan- 
guage, the  Indian  in  Homan  letters  and  the  Swedish  in 
German  letters. 

Reverend  Campanius  must  have  been  a very  busy  man. 
He  reports  that  he  built  a Lutheran  Church  at  Tinicum, 
nine  miles  southwest  of  Philadelphia  in  1646,  and  held 
services  on  Sundays  and  festival  days,  preached  on  Wed- 
nesdays and  Fridays,  and  conducted  daily  instruction. 
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An  effort  to  ascertain  the  significance  of  this  ‘‘daily  in- 
struction” has  been  futile. 

A close  and  complete  examination  of  all  available  let- 
ters written  to  Sweden  reveals  the  names  and  scanty 
facts  about  numerous  schoolmasters.  Reorus  Torkilus 
is  mentioned  as  the  “teacher  of  the  youths.”  Campanius 
speaks  in  his  own  reports  of  his  “daily  instruction”  and 
his  efforts  in  teaching  the  Indians.  Domine  Lars,  Hans 
Stahl,  and  Swen  Colsbert  are  mentioned  as  teachers. 
Arvid  Herboom,  a young  man  from  the  Gymnasium  at 
Skara,  came  to  this  country  at  his  own  prompting  in 
1713,  being  provided  with  good  testimonials  as  to  his 
learning  and  ability.  He  was  employed  as  schoolmaster 
in  the  congregation  (Wiccacoe)  for  some  years.  John 
Coding  is  mentioned  as  a schoolmaster  at  Tranhook. 

Charles  Christopher  Springer,  Swedish  Lutheran 
schoolmaster  at  Wiccacoe  and  lay  reader  at  Tranhook, 
was  a man  of  thorough  education,  and,  while  an  attache 
of  the  Swedish  minister  in  England,  was  abducted  and 
carried  to  Virginia  and  sold  into  bondage  for  five  years. 
After  his  time  as  a slave  had  expired,  he  escaped  and 
found  a man  of  his  own  kin  on  the  Delaware.  Being  a 
scrivener  and  of  scholarly  attainments,  and  because  of  a 
desire  to  indicate  the  piety  and  simple  manners  of  the 
early  Swedish  settlers  as  well  as  the  loyalty  they  felt  for 
the  fatherland,  he  became  the  correspondent  of  the 
colonists  to  Sweden.  One  of  his  letters  is  here  given  in 
full.  Moreover,  the  letter  sheds  an  interesting  light  upon 
the  educational  efforts  made  by  the  colonists  and  it  shows 
how  the  confidence  of  the  colonists  was  repaid  in  that 
the  mother  country  sent  to  them,  ministers,  teachers,  and 
books,  even  after  its  jurisdiction  over  the  colony  had 
ceased. 

“Honored,  loving,  and  much  respected  friend,  John  Theling  (or 
Thelin),  His  Majesty’s  loyal  subject,  and  post-master  at  Gotten- 
berg: — 
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“Your  unexpected  and  welcome  letter,  dated  Gottenberg,  16th 
Nov.,  1692,  came  to  hand  the  24th  of  May,  1693,  and  made  us 
heartily  rejoice  that  it  hath  pleased  Almighty  God,  through  that 
young  man,  Andrew  Printz,  to  make  known  our  condition  to  our 
friends  in  Sweden.  We  rejoice  that  His  Majesty  doth  still  bear 
unto  us  a tender  and  Christian  care.  Therefore,  we  do  heartily 
desire,  since  it  hath  pleased  His  Majesty  graciously  to  regard  our 
wants,  that  there  may  be  sent  unto  us  two  Swedish  Ministers,  who 
are  well  learned  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  who  may  be  able  to 
defend  them  and  us  against  all  false  opposers,  so  that  we  may  pre- 
serve our  true  Lutheran  faith,  which,  if  called  to  suffer  for  our 
faith,  we  are  ready  to  seal  with  our  blood.  We  also  request  that 
those  ministers  may  be  men  of  good  moral  lives  and  characters, 
so  that  they  may  instruct  our  youths  by  their  example,  and  lead 
them  into  a virtuous  and  pious  way  of  life. 

“Further,  it  is  our  humble  desire  that  you  would  be  pleased 
to  send  us  three  books  of  sermons,  twelve  Bibles,  forty-two  psalm 
books,  one  hundred  tracts,  with  two  hundred  catechisms,  and  as 
many  primers,  for  which  when  received,  we  promise  punctual  pay- 
ment at  such  place  as  you  may  think  fit  to  order.  We  do  promise 
also  a proper  maintenance  to  the  ministers  that  may  be  sent  us; 
and  when  this  our  letter  is  gone,  it  is  our  intention  to  buy  a piece  of 
land  that  shall  belong  to  the  church,  and  upon  which  the  ministers 
may  live. 

“As  to  what  concerns  our  situation  in  this  country,  we  are  for 
the  most  part  husbandmen.  We  plough  and  sow  and  till  the  ground; 
and  as  to  our  meat  and  drink,  we  live  according  to  the  old  Swedish 
custom.  This  country  is  very  rich  and  fruitful  and  here  grow  all 
sorts  of  grain  in  great  plenty,  so  that  we  are  richly  supplied  with 
meat  and  drink;  and  we  send  out  yearly  to  our  neighbors  on  this 
continent  and  the  neighboring  islands,  bread,  grain,  flour  and  oil. 
We  have  here  also  all  sorts  of  beasts,  fowls  and  fishes.  Our  wives 
and  daughters  employ  themselves  in  spinning  wool  and  flax,  and 
many  of  them  in  weaving;  so  that  we  have  great  reason  to  thank 
the  Almighty  for  his  manifold  mercies  and  benefits.  God  grant 
that  we  may  also  have  good  shepherds  to  feed  us  with  His  Holy 
Word  and  sacraments.  We  live  also  in  peace  and  friendship  with 
one  another ; and  the  Indians  have  not  molested  us  for  many  years.” 

With  this  letter  was  sent  an  accurate  list  of  all  men, 
women,  and  children  then  found  living  in  New  Sweden, 
now  Pennsylvania,  on  the  Delaware  River.  The  total 
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population  in  the  Settlement  was  188  families  compris- 
ing 942  persons.  Added  to  the  letter  is  the  exhortation: 
“Send  us  also  schoolmasters  to  see  to  it  that  the  children 
of  Sweden  do  not  become  heathens  as  they  dwell  among 
us.” 

The  letter  makes  the  objective  of  Swedish  Lutheran 
education  quite  obvious;  moreover,  it  gives  a good  per- 
spective of  the  life  of  the  people.  In  1759,  Acrelius  com- 
plained that  the  Churches  suffered  for  want  of  a better 
system  of  school  keeping.  Other  reports  indicate  that 
the  Swedish  schools  were  not  well  attended  and  at  times 
regarded  with  little  favor.  It  is  apparent  that  all  in- 
struction was  in  Swedish  and  that  discipline  was  rather 
severe.  Acrelius  indicates  some  punishments  of  that 
time : — 

“For  coming  to  instruction  in  an  intoxicated  condition,  40s  and 
public  repentance. 

For  scoffing  at  God’s  Word  or  the  sacraments,  L 5 and  public 
repentance. 

For  not  meeting  one’s  moral  obligations,  they  shall  be  shut  out 
from  the  congregation.” 

At  Malothan  or  Molatten,  now  Douglasville,  four  miles 
from  Pottstown,  Pa.,  a filial  of  Wiccacoe  was  established 
as  early  as  1693,  when  the  settlers  wrote  thus  to  John 
Thelin,  P.  M.  Joetheborg  for  “two  ministers  and  four  re- 
ligious books.”  The  letter  of  which  the  above  is  only  a 
passage  is  quoted  to  indicate  that  they  settled  here  some 
years  before  1693  but  how  many  could  not  be  definitely 
ascertained.  In  response  to  their  letter.  Rev.  Andreas 
Rudman  came  June  24,  1697,  sent  on  by  Archbishop 
Euebilius  together  with  books.  A log  house  was  erected 
soon  afterwards,  located  near  the  eastern  line  of  St. 
Gabriel’s  Church  property  and  about  ten  yards  from  the 
old  turnpike  at  Douglasville,  Pa.  This  building  was  as 
far  as  can  be  determined  the  first  house  of  worship  in 
Berks  county  and  was  used  for  school  purposes  from  the 
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very  beginning  and  up  to  1832.  The  descendents  of  these 
early  Swedes  still  live  in  the  vicinity  of  Douglasville  but 
the  spelling  of  their  names  has  been  changed. 

The  work  of  the  Swedish  Lutherans  may  be  sum- 
marized as  follows: — 

1.  They  fostered  schools  from  the  very  beginning  thereby  becom- 
ing the  first  people  to  establish  schools  in  the  state  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

2.  Their  ministers  were  in  most  cases  their  teachers  until  a 
regular  schoolmaster  could  be  procured. 

3.  Their  education  was  by  large  religious,  for  they  had  a decided 
aversion  to  all  things  pagan.  They  realized  that  education  is  a 
need  in  order  to  discharge  their  Christian  duties. 

4.  Their  correspondence  and  records  making  but  casual  reference 
to  schools  and  schoolmasters  give  no  definite  evidence  in  regard  to 
the  support  of  schools  or  their  administration  and  supervision. 

The  German  Lutherans  may  be  divided  into  two  dis- 
tinct classes : the  “sect’'  people  and  the  “church  people.” 
Both  are  the  outgrowth  of  the  Reformation,  although  the 
former  have  cherished  ideas  which  have  their  roots  in 
pagan  philosophy,  such  as  the  Kabbalistic  mysteries 
v/hich  underlie  pietistic  mysticism. 

It  is  the  contribution  of  the  pietistic  mystics  whose 
source  lies  in  Lutheranism,  in  so  far  as  education  in 
Pennsylvania  is  concerned,  that  we  shall  now  examine. 
Doctor  Boyer  has  well  said  that  “Pietism  in  Lutheran 
Germany  was  not  a revolt  from  orthodoxy,  but  a protest 
against  the  dead  formalism  and  intolerance  to  which  de- 
nominationalism  had  reduced  orthodoxy.”  Spener,  as 
the  early  advocate  of  a religion  of  personal  and  practical 
piety,  felt  that  “Christianity  was  first  of  all  life,  and  that 
the  strongest  proof  of  the  truth  of  its  doctrine  was  to  be 
found  in  the  religious  experience  of  the  believing.”  This 
objective  some  men  felt  could  be  most  nearly  approxi- 
mated through  a removal  from  the  allurements  of  the 
world  by  entering  into  silence,  meditation,  and  constant 
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introspection.  The  pietists  who  came  to  Pennsylvania 
and  settled  as  recluses  on  the  Wissahickon  became  con- 
siderably involved  in  mysticism.  The  mystics  on  the 
Wissahickon  made  efforts  toward  the  education  of  the 
young  as  indicated  by  the  following  letter  written  by 
Daniel  Falckner  to  Germany,  August  7,  1694 : 

“We  are  now  beginning  to  build  a house  here,  and  the  people 
lend  us  all  possible  help.  We  place  this  to  the  public  good,  and 
accept  not  a fool’s  breath  on  our  own  account.  For  we  are  resolved, 
besides  giving  public  instruction  to  the  little  children  of  this 
country,  to  take  many  of  them  to  ourselves  and  have  them  day  and 
night  with  us,  so  as  to  lay  in  them  the  foundations  of  a stable, 
permanent  character.  With  them  beginning  must  be  made,  other- 
wise there  will  be  only  mending  and  patching  of  the  old  people.” 

The  diary  of  Kelpius  reveals  grave  disappointment 
when  1700  did  not  bring  with  it  the  end  of  the  world,  as 
the  fraternity  of  mystics  had  calculated,  but  consolation 
was  found  in  what  had  been  done  by  way  of  education, 
in  the  children  who  had  been  given  moral  instruction  at 
the  Tabernacle,  where  they  were  taught  to  pray,  sing, 
and  read  the  Holy  Word.  Many  of  these  children  had 
now  attained  their  maturity  as  noble,  respectable  men 
and  women  who  would  make  their  influence  felt  in  the 
community.  Whittier  has  immortalized  Kelpius  in  his 
“Pennsylvania  Pilgrim.’’ 

Some  members  of  the  fraternity  on  the  Wissahickon 
ministered  in  Churches  as  pastors  holding  a non-resident 
connection.  Prominent  among  this  type  of  members  were 
Daniel  and  Justis  Falckner,  the  former  being  instru- 
mental in  the  establishment  of  the  Lutheran  School  at 
Manatawny  in  1705.  The  latter  published  the  first  Luth- 
eran text  book  in  America  in  1708  entitled,  “Funda- 
mental Instruction  upon  certain  Chief  Prominent  Arti- 
cles of  the  Veritable,  Undefiled,  Beautiful  Christian  Doc- 
trine, founded  upon  the  basis  of  the  Apostles  and 
Prophets  of  which  Jesus  Christ  is  the  cornerstone,  ex- 
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pounded  in  plain  but  edifying  questions  and  answers.” 
The  original  is  in  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania, 
being  printed  in  the  low  German  language. 

The  ascetic  German  pietist  was  concerned,  primarily, 
with  the  preparation  of  his  soul  for  the  other  world.  He 
looked  upon  education  as  a means  to  this  end,  but  even 
in  this  respect  it  had  to  assume  religious  characteristics. 
They  inculcated  the  principles  of  character  building  by 
example  as  well  as  by  precept.  The  pietists  accepted  no 
remuneration  for  their  services;  their  efforts  were  typi- 
cal of  unselfish  charity.  Schoolhouses  as  such  were  un- 
known. The  instruction  of  those  who  came  to  them  was 
carried  on  in  their  places  of  worship. 

But  the  “Church  people”  made  the  greatest  contribu- 
tion to  education  in  Pennsylvania.  They  began  to  come 
as  previously  indicated,  to  the  Swedish  settlement,  grad- 
ually making  their  way  to  Germantown.  In  1698  they 
wrote  back  to  their  relatives  thus : 

“The  air  is  very  delicate,  pleasant  and  wholesome;  the  Heavens 
serene,  rarely  overcast,  bearing  mighty  resemblance  to  the  better 
part  of  France.  After  rain  they  have  commonly  a very  clear  sky; 
the  climate  is  somewhat  colder  in  the  depth  of  winter  and  hotter  in 
the  height  of  summer,  the  cause  of  which  being  that  it  is  a Main- 
land of  Continent;  the  days  also  are  two  hours  longer  in  the  short- 
est day  in  winter  and  shorter  by  two  hours  in  the  longest  day  in 
summer  than  in  England  which  makes  the  fruit  so  good  and  the 
earth  so  fertile.” 

“Pennsylvania  we  may  believe,”  says  Dr.  Jacobs,  “became  a 
favorite  of  German  immigrants  because  of  the  religious  principles 
embodied  in  its  laws.  These  were,  first,  the  clear  recognition  of 
Christianity  as  the  basis  of  the  government,  and  secondly,  the 
toleration  granted,  within  certain  limits,  for  various  forms  of 
Christianity.  The  fact  that  the  German  emigration  proceeded  in 
clearly  marked  waves,  according  to  diverse  denominations  and  sects, 
beginning  with  those  most  persecuted  in  Europe,  and  thus  proceed- 
ing to  those  where  the  religious  restraints  in  the  mother  country 
were  more  a matter  of  annoyance  than  of  persecution,  supports 
this  opinion.”3 


3 Jacobs  H.  E.,  “The  German  Immigration  to  America,”  p.  137. 
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Among  the  early  German  settlers  in  Pennsylvania 
there  were  several  ministers.  Heinrich  Bernhard 
Roister,  an  erratic  preacher,  came  in  1694  and  held  in 
this  same  year  the  first  German  Lutheran  service  in 
America.^  This  did  not,  however,  result  in  establishing 
a congregation. 

Anthony  Jacob  Henkel,  another  pioneer  preacher, 
came  as  an  exile  to  America  in  1717.  He  first  went  to 
New  Hanover  and  visited  all  the  German  settlements 
within  reach.  He  preached  in  Philadelphia  and  German- 
town, and  perhaps  was  the  founder  of  these  two  con- 
gregations. He  replaced  the  old  church  at  New  Han- 
over, and  encouraged  the  building  of  a Church  in  Ger- 
mantown.s 

At  the  time  of  the  death  of  Henkel,  in  1728,  John 
Caspar  Stoever,  and  his  son  bearing  the  same  name,  ar- 
rived in  Philadelphia.  The  father  soon  went  to  Vir- 
ginia, while  the  son  remained  in  Pennsylvania,  first  mak- 
ing his  home  at  the  Trappe  and  then  later  at  New  Hol- 
land, and  finally  in  Lebanon  County.® 

Next  in  order  of  time  was  John  Christian  Schulz.  He 
remained  in  this  country  only  one  year,  1732-1733.  Dur- 
ing this  year  he  ordained  the  Stoevers  and  united  the 
three  congregations  of  Philadelphia,  the  Trappe,  and 
New  Hanover,  into  one  parish  and  persuaded  them  to 
send  him  and  two  laymen  on  a collecting  tour  to  Ger- 
many to  secure  more  ministers  and  teachers  and  to  solicit 
funds  for  Churches  and  schoolhouses.  While  Schulz 
never  returned  to  America,  the  result  of  his  enterprise 
was  the  coming  of  Muhlenberg.’’ 

The  difficulty  in  securing  a minister  was  due  to  the 


4 Wentz,  The  Lutheran  Church  in  American  History,  p.  45. 

6 Wentz,  The  Lutheran  Church  in  American  History,  p.  48. 

6 Wentz,  Ibid.,  p.  49. 

7 Wentz,  The  Lutherans  in  Church  in  American  History,  p.  49. 
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fact  that  the  three  congregations,  which  had  been  united 
by  Schulz,  would  not  agree  in  advance  to  support  a 
pastor,  though  they  embraced  fifteen  hundred  families. 
After  nine  years  of  anxiety  and  peril  for  the  destitute 
Lutherans,  the  mission  authorities  at  Halle  in  Germany 
sent  Henry  Melchior  Muhlenberg,^  who  was  destined  to 
become  the  patriarch  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in 
America. 

The  reason  for  this  sudden  action  was  due  partly  to 
the  appearance  in  Pennsylvania  of  Count  Von  Zinzen- 
dorf,  who,  having  been  exiled  from  Saxony  for  political 
reasons,  decided  to  use  the  time  of  his  expatriation  to  do 
missionary  work  among  the  Indians.  He  soon  learned  of 
the  spiritual  needs  of  the  Lutherans.  He  made  German- 
town his  headquarters,  and  from  these  visited  the  scat- 
tered congregations.  The  Lutherans  of  Philadelphia 
heard  him,  and  entreated  him  to  become  their  pastor, 
which  he  consented  to  do.  He  held  in  all  eight  confer- 
ences for  the  purpose  of  uniting  the  various  Churches.® 
Since  he  leaned  to  the  Moravian  viewpoint,  the  authori- 
ties of  the  Mission  House  at  Halle  did  not  wish  to  see  him 
assume  the  leadership  of  the  Lutherans  in  America.  The 
work  of  Muhlenberg  is  discussed  in  a later  chapter. 


8 Wentz,  op.  cit.,  p.  60. 

9 Neve,  op.  cit.,  p.  66. 
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N Southern  Europe  the  Renaissance  turned  the 
minds  of  the  people  toward  the  great  master- 
pieces of  Greece  and  Rome.  In  northern  Europe 
the  Reformation  laid  stress  on  the  fact  that 
liberty  and  reason  lay  at  the  basis  of  individual 
achievement.  Since  these  people  had  produced 
no  masterpieces  of  art  or  literature  before  the  Christian 
era,  they  turned  to  the  Bible  and  patriotic  writings.  In- 
dividuals began  to  think  for  themselves,  and  they  now 
demanded  an  “enlightened  people  and  an  educated 
clergy.’’ 

The  Lutherans  believed  that  the  Bible  should  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  people,  to  be  for  each  individual  a 
guide.  There  was,  therefore,  an  unbounded  faith  in  edu- 
cation, in  order  that  the  individual  might  be  brought  to 
an  understanding  of  the  principles  of  the  church. 
Schools,  in  which  the  young  might  be  taught  sufficient  to 
read  and  understand  the  Bible,  were  regarded  almost  as 
important  as  the  church. 

The  schools  of  Germany  were  largely  influenced  by  the 
Reformation.  The  man  who  did  more  than  anyone  else 
to  influence  the  nature  of  the  schools  was  Martin  Luther. 
He  saw  clearly  the  absolute  necessity  of  making  the  new 
education  effective  as  the  old  had  been,  and  accordingly, 
he  resolved  to  supplant  the  formal  teachings  of  Rome 
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with  a rational  training  of  the  head  and  heart.i  The 
building  and  maintenance  of  a school  was  regarded  by  the 
Lutherans  as  a Christian  duty.  They  still  retain  the  Ger- 
man theory  of  education  that  the  child  belongs  first  to 
God,  then  to  the  parents,  then  to  the  State,  the  chief  re- 
sponsibility of  their  education  resting  on  Church  and 
parents.  Their  educational  system  was  pre-eminently  a 
religious  one,  which  looked  not  only  at  the  intellect,  but 
the  soul,  and  had  in  mind  not  only  the  preparations  for 
life  that  now  is,  but  for  the  life  to  come.^ 

There  were  three  agencies  which  Luther  could  sum- 
mon to  aid  in  the  general  educational  reform : the  family, 
the  Church,  and  the  State. 

“From  the  Fourth  Commandment,”  says  Luther,  “it  is  obvious 
God  attaches  great  importance  to  obedience  to  parents,  and  where 
it  is  not  found,  there  can  be  neither  good  morals  nor  good  govern- 
ment, for,  where  obedience  is  lacking  in  the  family,  no  city  or 
principality  or  Kingdom  can  be  well  governed.  Family  govern- 
ment is  the  basis  of  all  other  government;  and  where  the  root  is 
bad,  the  trunk  and  branch  cannot  be  good.”3 

Luther  had  a very  definite  conception  of  home  train- 
ing. While  he  believed  that  education  should  first  of  all 
be  religious,  he  did  not  neglect  the  value  of  instruction 
by  the  State.  When  the  German  immigrants  came  to 
America,  they  brought  with  them  Luther's  conception  of 
education.  The  practices  of  the  Mother  Country  were 
brought  to  this  country. 

While  William  Penn  had  a desire  to  provide  a haven 
for  the  oppressed  people  of  Europe,  he  also  realized  the 
importance  of  education  in  order  to  make  his  colony  suc- 
cessful. He  made  provision  for  education  before  the 
Lutheran  people  came  in  any  great  numbers.  The  preface 
to  the  form  of  government,  in  1682,  stated: 


1 Cubberley,  op.  cit.,  p.  212. 

2 Russell,  German  Higher  Schools. 

3 Painter,  Luther  on  Eudcation,  p.  114. 
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“That,  therefore,  which  makes  a good  constitution  must  keep  it, 
viz:  men  of  wisdom  and  virtue,  qualities  that  because  they  descend 
not  with  worldly  inheritances,  must  be  carefully  propagated  by  a 
virtuous  education  of  youth  for  which  after  ages  will  owe  more 
to  the  care  and  precedence  of  founders  and  the  successive  magistry 
than  to  their  parents  for  their  private  patrimonies.”-! 

Section  thirteen  provided  for  a committee  on  educa- 
tion: 

“A  committee  of  manners,  education,  and  acts,  that  all  wicked 
and  scandalous  living  may  be  prevented,  and  that  youth  may  be 
successively  trained  up  in  virtue  and  useful  knowledge  and  acts. ”5 

Section  twenty-eight  provided  for  a system  of  voca- 
tional education: 

“That  all  children  within  this  province  of  the  age  of  twelve 
years,  shall  be  taught  some  useful  trade  or  skill,  to  the  end  that 
none  may  be  idle,  but  the  poor  may  work  to  live,  and  the  rich,  if 
they  become  poor,  may  not  want.”© 

The  frame  of  government  drawn  up  February  2nd, 
1683,  provided: 

“That  the  Governor  and  Provincial  Council  shall  erect  and  order 
the  public  schools,  and  encourage  and  reward  the  authors  of  use- 
ful sciences  and  laudable  inventions  in  the  said  provinces  and  terri- 
tories thereof.”'? 

But  Penn  granted  freedom  of  religion  and  permitted 
the  people  to  teach  their  children  in  the  manner  they 
thought  best.  Because  of  this  fact  education  was  vested 
in  the  hands  of  the  Church  and  the  religious  motive  pre- 
dominated. 

In  order  to  carry  out  the  provisions  for  education  as 
outlined  by  Penn  in  his  frame  of  government,  the  assem- 
bly at  Philadelphia,  March  10,  1683,  passed  an  important 
law  relating  to  education: 

“And  to  the  end  that  poor  as  well  as  rich  may  be  instructed  in 

4 Colonial  Records,  I,  p.  31. 

5 Colonial  Records,  I,  p.  34. 

6 Colonial  Records,  I,  p.  40. 

7 Colonial  Records,  I,  p.  44, 
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good  and  commendable  learning,  which  is  to  be  preferred  before 
wealth,  be  it  enacted:  That  all  persons  in  this  Province  and  Terri- 
tories thereof,  having  children,  and  all  the  guardians  and  trustees 
of  orphans,  shall  cause  such  to  be  instructed  in  reading  and  writ- 
ing, so  that  they  may  be  able  to  read  the  Scriptures  and  to  write 
by  the  time  they  attain  twelve  years  of  age,  and  that  then  they 
be  taught  some  useful  trade  or  skill,  that  the  poor  may  work  to 
live,  and  rich  if  they  become  poor  may  not  want,  of  which  every 
County  Court  shall  take  care.  In  case  such  parent,  guardian,  or 
overseer  shall  be  found  diffident  in  this  respect,  every  such  parent, 
guardian,  or  overseer  shall  pay  for  every  such  child,  five  pounds, 
except  there  should  appear  an  incapacity  in  body  or  understanding 
to  hinder  it.”8 

While  the  lawmakers  in  1683  were  sincere  in  their 
motives  toward  education,  there  was  an  apparent  falling 
off  in  the  interest  in  education  after  a period  of  years. 
This  is  apparent  from  the  fact  that  in  a law  passed  in 
1696,  education  receives  very  slight  mention: 

“The  Governor  and  Council  shall  from  time  to  time  have  the  care 
of  the  management  of  all  public  affairs,  relating  to  peace,  safety, 
justice,  treasury,  trade,  and  the  improvement  of  the  province  and 
territories,  and  to  the  good  education  of  youth.”9 

Penn  and  his  .immediate  successors  were  interested  in 
education,  but  those  who  followed  manifested  little  in- 
terest in  education.  A search  of  the  colonial  records 
near  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century  and  up  to  the 
Revolution  reveals  but  little  legislation  relating  to  edu- 
cation. Even  the  interest  of  Penn  seems  to  have  waned, 
for  the  Charter  of  Privileges  of  1701  does  not  contain  a 
section  relating  to  education.  Since  the  authorities  of 
the  colony  did  not  properly  provide  for  education,  it  was 
but  natural  for  the  religious  bodies  to  assume  the  respon- 
sibility of  educating  their  children. 

A law  relating  to  education  was  passed  in  1707,  but 
was  not  finally  approved  until  1712.io  This  act  was  re- 


9 Colonial  Records,  I,  p,  63. 
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pealed  and  another  act  under  which  most  of  the  Lutheran 
Churches  and  schools  were  established,  was  passed  in 
1730.  This  law  provided : 

“That  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  to  and  for  any  religious  society 
of  Protestants,  within  the  Province,  to  purchase,  take  and  receive 
by  gift,  grant,  or  otherwise,  for  burying  grounds,  erecting 
churches  for  religious  worship,  schools  and  alms  houses,  for  any 
estate  whatsoever,  and  to  hold  the  same  for  the  uses  aforesaid,  of 
the  lord  of  the  fee,  by  the  accustomed  rent.^’n 

This  law  protected  the  Churches,  since  former  land 
grants  were  held  for  the  Churches  in  the  names  of  the 
trustees.  These  trustees  might,  which  they  did  often, 
change  their  minds  thus  causing  the  congregations  to 
lose  the  land  and  buildings.12 

An  act  of  1767,  permitted  the  German  Lutheran 
Church,  Earl  township,  Lancaster  county,  to  raise  money 
by  means  of  a lottery  to  complete  the  Church  and  erect  a 
schoolhouse.13  The  act  of  1769,  permitted  managers  of 
the  lottery  to  collect  unpaid  accounts  drawn  up  for  erect- 
ing a schoolhouse  for  the  “High  Dutch  Reformed  Con- 
gregation” and  for  enabling  the  vestry  of  St.  James^ 
Church  of  Lancaster  to  complete  the  work  begun  on  the 
church.i^ 

The  Constitution  of  1776  provided  for  schools  as  fol- 
lows : 

“A  school  or  schools  shall  be  established  in  each  county  by  the 
legislature  for  the  convenient  instruction  of  youth,  with  such  sal- 
aries to  the  masters  paid  by  the  public,  as  may  enable  them  to  in- 
struct the  youth  at  low  prices.  All  useful  learning  shall  be  duly  en- 
couraged and  promoted  in  one  or  more  universities.”i5 

The  Constitution  of  1790  made  the  provision  for  the 
education  of  the  poor: 

“The  legislature  shall,  as  soon  as  conveniently  may  be,  provide 


11  Wickersham,  op.  cit.,  p.  62. 

12  Pennsylvanische  Berichte,  July  16,  1747. 

13  Colonial  Records,  IX,  p.  390. 

14  Colonial  Records,  IX,  p.  580. 
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for  the  establishment  of  schools  throughout  the  state  in  such  man- 
ner that  the  poor  may  be  taught  gratis.”i6 

This  section  of  the  Constitution  did  not  repeal  the  sec- 
tion which  permitted  religious  bodies  to  conduct  schools. 
Even  though  the  Constitution  made  provision  for  edu- 
cation, the  state  seems  to  have  failed  to  provide  the 
proper  schools,  for  in  his  speech  to  the  Assembly  in  1794, 
Governor  Mifflin  emphasized  the  need  for  schools,  par- 
ticularly for  the  poor.  He  said  in  part: 

“Allow  me,  therefore,  Gentlemen,  to  press  upon  your  considera- 
tion the  constitutional  injunction  to  provide  by  law,  as  soon  as  con- 
veniently may  be,  for  the  establishment  of  schools  throughout  the 
state,  in  such  manner  that  the  poor  may  be  taught  gratis.  I have 
on  other  occasions  indeed  observed  that  to  multiply,  regulate,  and 
strengthen  the  sources  of  education,  is  the  duty,  and  must  be  the 
delight  of  every  wise  and  virtuous  government,  for  the  experience 
of  America  has  evinced  that  knowledge,  while  it  makes  us  sensible 
of  our  rights  as  men,  enforces  our  obligations  as  members  of  so- 
ciety.”i7 

Inasmuch  as  the  Lutheran  Church,  as  well  as  the  Re- 
formed, was  interested  in  education,  and  since  the  state 
did  not  provide  the  schools,  it  was  but  natural  for  the 
Church  to  assunie  the  responsibility  as  far  as  its  mem- 
bers were  concerned.  It  discharged  this  duty  until  the 
advent  of  the  public  school  system. 

In  the  period  before  the  middle  of  the  century,  the 
German  immigrants  settled  on  the  frontier,  and  were  so 
widely  scattered  that  they  could  not  provide  for  schools. 
As  a rule  the  settlers  on  the  frontier  were  not  able  to  do 
much  more  than  provide  for  the  necessities,  such  as  food, 
clothing  and  shelter.  While  they  recognized  the  need  for 
schools,  education  was  neglected  in  this  period,  except  in 
the  few  towns  and  more  thickly  settled  communities. 
Frequently  congregations  having  itinerant  pastors  es- 


16  Pennsylvania  Archives,  Fourth  Series,  III,  p.  646. 

16  Pennsylvania  Archives,  Fourth  Series,  IV,  p.  127. 
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tablished  schools,  but  were  obliged  to  discontinue  them 
because  of  the  poverty  of  the  people. 

In  an  essay  written  in  1789  by  Benjamin  Rush,  he  said 
in  part: 

“All  the  different  sects  among  them  (Germans  in  Pennsylvania) 
are  particularly  attentive  to  the  religious  education  of  their  chil- 
dren, and  to  the  establishment  and  support  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion. For  this  purpose  they  settle  as  much  as  possible  together, 
and  make  the  erection  of  a schoolhouse  and  a place  of  worship  the 
first  object  of  their  care.  They  commit  the  education  and  instruc- 
tion of  their  children  in  a peculiar  manner  to  the  ministers  and 
officers  of  their  churches;  hence  they  grow  up  with  biases  in  favor 
of  public  worship  and  the  obligations  of  Christianity.”i8 

During  the  middle  ages  the  Church  had  absolute  con- 
trol, and  from  the  time  of  the  suppression  of  the  pagan 
schools  in  529  to  the  Reformation,  there  had  been  no  au- 
thority above  the  Church  to  dispute  her  control  over 
education.  This  state  of  affairs  continued  until  the  au- 
thority of  the  Church  was  overthrown,  after  which  the 
peace  at  Augsburg  gave  each  prince  the  right  of  choos- 
ing the  religion  of  his  subjects.  Since  the  princes  were 
now  free  from  the  Church,  they  were  free  to  develop 
schools  as  they  saw  fit.  Even  though  the  schools  passed 
from  the  Church  to  the  state,  they  were  operated  through 
the  Church.i9  In  Germany  the  state  gradually  took  the 
initiative  in  education  as  Luther  had  suggested. 

As  early  as  1559  a state  church  school  system  had  been 
organized  in  Wurtemburg.  Ten  years  later  Brunswick 
established  a similar  system.  Saxony  followed  in  1580, 
Weimar  in  1619,  and  Gotha  in  1642.  Compulsory  educa- 
tion up  to  the  age  of  twelve  was  the  policy  adopted  by 
both  Weimar  and  Gotha  as  early  as  1619.  Most  of  the 
German  states  had  adopted  a state  church  plan  of  edu- 
cation by  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century. 


18  Pennsylvania  German  Society  XIX,  p.  78. 
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The  Lutheran  Churches  in  Germany  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  engage  a minister  and  teacher.  Both  the 
teacher  and  minister  received  a stated  salary  and  were 
provided  with  a home.  When  these  Germans  came  to 
America,  they  tried  to  carry  out  the  same  plan  so  far  as 
their  means  permitted.  Wherever  there  was  a Church, 
there  usually  was  a school,  which  was  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Church  and  proved  a valuable  aid  to  the 
Church. 

This  system  established  a close  relationship  between 
the  Church  and  school.  It  was,  therefore,  comparatively 
easy  and  natural  for  the  Church  to  assume  the  respon- 
sibility of  conducting  schools  in  America.  Lutherans  and 
Reformed  frequently  united  in  the  building  of  their 
Churches,  and  as  soon  as  they  were  able,  assisted  each 
other  in  the  erecting  of  separate  Churches. 

Besides  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed,  or  ‘‘Church 
people,”  who  established  most  of  the  schools,  the  work  of 
education  was  also  carried  on  particularly  by  the  Morav- 
ians, and  the  Quakers.  The  belief  of  the  “Church  peo- 
ple” in  an  educated  ministry  gave  them  a considerable 
advantage  over  the  sect  people  because  they  had  trained 
leaders.  Many  of  the  ministers  sent  by  the  Church  were 
trained  at  Hale,  and  it  was  therefore  natural  for  them 
to  advocate  religious  education. 

We  have  seen  that  the  states  in  Germany  from  which  * 
the  immigrants  came,  had  a well  developed  system  of 
elementary  education.  The  literacy  of  the  German  im- 
migrants was  relatively  high.  One  study  showed  that 
seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  males  above  the  age  of  six- 
teen could  write. 2 2 Another  study  showed  that  seventy- 
four  per  cent,  of  the  male  immigrants  in  the  first  half  of 
the  eighteenth  century  were  able  to  sign  the  Ship  Regis- 
ters, while  for  the  period  from  1751  to  1774,  eighty-five 
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per  cent,  of  the  male  immigrants  were  able  to  write.  As 
stated  above,  the  literacy  of  the  German  immigrants  was 
relatively  high,  when  one  considers  the  prevailing 
illiteracy  of  Europe  during  this  time,  and  the  fact  that 
there  were  almost  incessant  wars  in  Germany  for  more 
than  a century.  The  problem  of  maintaining  the  stand- 
ard of  literacy  among  the  Germans  as  high  as  that  of  the 
immigrants  challenged  the  Churches,  particularly  since 
the  state  failed  to  provide  the  necessary  schools. 

At  first  the  minds  of  the  settlers  on  the  frontier  were 
occupied  with  matters  of  more  immediate  importance 
than  that  of  providing  schools.  Life  on  the  frontier  pre- 
sented many  difficulties.  Houses  had  to  be  built,  forests 
cleared,  roads  built,  and  fields  cultivated.  Necessity 
made  education  essentially  a home  education,  hence  but 
few  schoolmasters  were  to  be  found  on  the  frontier.  The 
children  learned  how  to  feed  and  care  for  the  cattle,  use 
the  ax,  the  sickles,  and  fiail  with  dexterity.  These  things 
were  considered  of  more  importance  than  book  knowl- 
edge. Gradually  the  Indians  were  driven  away,  and  then 
Churches  and  schools  were  established,  and  the  school- 
master became  a member  of  the  community. 

Because  of  the  poverty  of  the  people,  they  had  diffi- 
culty in  financing  the  schools  and  frequently  there  were 
not  enough  teachers.^^  As  has  been  noted  there  were 
many  different  religious  sects  in  Pennsylvania  who  would 
not  co-operate  with  the  ‘‘Church  people,^’  nor  would  the 
“Church  people’’  co-operate  with  the  sects  in  matters  of 
education.  As  a result  both  the  “Church  people”  and  the 
sects  frequently  found  difficulty  in  maintaining  schools 
since  none  of  the  groups  was  large  enough  to  support  a 
school  alone. 

In  Germany  children  were  compelled  to  go  to  school. 


23  Jones,  “Old  Time  Teachers,”  I,  p.  1. 
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but  in  the  absence  of  such  a law  the  attendance  here  was 
consequently  irregular.  Among  the  reasons  given  for 
not  sending  the  children  to  school,  the  factor  of  distance 
was  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  encountered  in  the 
maintenance  of  schools.^^ 

“As  to  the  appointment  of  general  schoolmasters,”  says  Mr. 
Boehm,  “in  this  widely  extended  country,  we  do  not  know  of  a 
single  locality  where  within  a radius  of  three  English  miles  twenty 
children  of  our  faith  (Reformed)  could  be  gathered  together,  ex- 
cepting in  Philadelphia  and  Germantown.se  No  school  in  the 
country  can  bring  enough  children  together  for  one  to  make  a liv- 
ing by  it.  Moreover,  the  congregations  have  not  the  means  and  are 
not  able  at  the  time  being  to  raise  money  enough  to  support  any- 
body.”2  7 

In  winter,  particularly  in  inclement  weather,  the  dis- 
tance to  school  over  poor  roads  was  too  far  for  the 
younger  children,  while  in  the  summer  the  children  were 
kept  at  home  to  help  with  the  planting  and  harvesting 
of  the  crops.  Those  parents  who  were  not  concerned 
about  the  education  of  their  children  found  many  excuses 
for  not  sending  their  children.  They  argued  that  the 
children  were  needed  at  home,  they  did  not  want  to  pay 
the  tuition,  the  children  were  too  young,  or  that  they 
could  teach  them  better  than  what  they  were  taught  in 
school.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  were  many,  almost 
insurmountable  difficulties,  these  early  parochial  schools 
played  an  important  role  in  the  educational  history  of  the 
state. 

The  neighborhood  schools  or  ‘'pay  schools’’  were  estab- 
lished in  the  newer  settled  regions  where  there  was  a 
wide  diversity  of  language  and  religious  belief  among 
the  settlers,  and  where  no  denomination  was  strong 
enough  to  maintain  a school  of  its  own.^s  There  was  a 

26  Mittelberger,  op.  cit.,  p.  611. 

26  Hinke,  Life  and  Letter  of  J.  P.  Boehm,  p.  241. 

27  Hinke,  op.  cit.,  p.  282, 

28  Pennsylvania  German  Magazine  VIII,  p.  368. 

29  Wichersham,  op.  cit.,  p.  198. 
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rapid  rise  of  the  neighborhood  schools  in  the  period  fol- 
lowing the  Revolutionary  War,  a period  in  which  local 
prejudices  gave  way  to  community  enterprise.^®  The 
neighborhood  schools,  while  not  under  the  direct  control 
of  any  religious  body,  were  nevertheless  under  the  influ- 
ence of  Churches,  since  the  trustees  were  usually  selected 
from  the  congregations  in  the  vicinity.^i  The  neighbor- 
hood schools  were  not  as  efficient  as  the  Church  schools 
because  they  were  supplied  by  itinerant  teachers  who 
were  not  under  the  direct  influence  of  the  Churches  and 
ministers. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  century,  however,  the  neigh- 
borhood schools  improved  and  in  some  cases  became  su- 
perior to  the  Church  schools,  and  gradually  the  Church 
schools  in  some  instances  were  abandoned  in  favor  of  the 
neighborhood  schools. 

30  Wichersham,  op.  cit.,  p.  179. 

31  Early,  German  Lutheran  Church  Schools,  Pennsylvania  German  Magazine, 
VIII,  p.  348. 


Chapter  IV 

Lutheran  Schools  by  Counties 

1 ADAMS  COUNTY 

DAMS  county  being  located  west  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna River  was  not  thickly  populated  dur- 
ing the  eighteenth  century.  As  the  better 
farming  land  was  being  occupied,  the  German 
Lutherans  as  well  as  the  Reformed  and  others 
moved  across  the  river  and  settled  in  what  is 
now  Adams  county.  The  soil  in  this  county  as  in  York 
county  was  fertile,  and  the  enterprising  German  farmer 
soon  cleared  away  the  forests  and  converted  the  frontier 
into  a prosperous  farming  community. 

(1)  LOWER  BERMUDIAN 

The  Lower  Bermudian  Church,  organized  in  1745,i  is 
the  oldest  Church  in  Adams  county.  The  congregation 
conducted  a school,  but  no  records  are  available.  In 
1796  the  pastor  reported  two  winter  schools.  Since 
Lower  Bermudian  was  his  only  congregation  in  Adams 
county,  it  may  be  assumed  that  one  of  the  schools  was 
conducted  by  this  Church.^  Probably  Upper  Bermudian 
joined  the  Lower  Church  in  conducting  a school.  It  is 
also  possible  that  Upper  Bermudian  had  a school  of  her 


1 Bermudian  Church  Transcripts. 

2 Spaeth,  Documentary  History  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Ministerium, 

p.  287. 
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own,  for  in  1793  Mr.  Weigand  reported  two  schools  for 
his  charge,  which  included  "‘Ober  Bermudian. 

2 ALLEGHENY  COUNTY 
(1)  NORTH  ZION’S  EVANGELICAL  LUTHERAN  CHURCH 
SURGEON’S  HALL 

North  Zion's  Church  is  the  oldest  in  the  county.  There 
was  a small  settlement  along  the  Brownsville  road  in 
lower  St.  Clair  township  as  early  as  1788.  They  attended 
Church  at  Stecher’s  settlement  in  Washington  county 
where  the  children  were  also  sent  for  instruction.  Their 
first  pastor,  the  Rev.  J.  Stauch,  came  in  1791. ^ 

(2)  PITTSBURGH 

In  1787  the  Lutherans  established  schools  in  Pitts- 
burgh. In  the  Pittsburgh  Gazette,  August  26,  1786,  ap- 
pears the  following  advertisement: 

“Schools  of  a permanent  character  are  being  established;  the 
German  Church  conducts  a school  taught  by  the  Pastor.  Secular 
books  are  now  in  the  households  of  the  more  intelligent;  a few  of 
the  wealthy  families  have  small  libraries.  Testaments,  Bibles, 
spelling  books,  and  primers  are  for  sale.” 

Wilson  and  Wallace. 

3 BEDFORD  COUNTY 

On  June  21,  1769,  John  Penn  gave  permission  to  the 
Reformed  and  Lutherans  to  collect  money  for  the  pur- 
pose of  erecting  a Church.  The  document  stated  in  part 
“that  the  Protestant  Reformed  congregation  and  the 
Protestant  Evangelical  Lutheran  congregation  in  and 
near  Bedford,  aforesaid,  have  taken  a lot  of  ground  in 
the  said  town,  enclosed  the  same  and  were  desirous 
thereon  to  erect  a house  of  worship — that  the  said  two 
congregations  were  poor  and  not  able  of  their  own  means 


3.  Spaeth,  op.  cit.,  p.  264. 

4 Burgess,  History  of  the  Pittsburgh  Synod,  p.  182. 
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to  carry  their  pious  intention  into  execution  without  help 
or  assistance  of  the  good  people,  etc.”  Trinity  Church, 
at  Bedford,  dates  back  to  1769.  The  records  do  not  men- 
tion a school,  but  according  to  tradition  there  was  a 
school. 


4 BERKS  COUNTY 

Berks  county  was  erected  in  1752  when  its  northern 
boundary  was  the  State  of  New  York.  Although  the 
Germans  were  decidedly  in  the  majority,  the  English  in- 
fluence was  stronger,  as  the  county  was  named  after 
Berkshire  in  England.  Thirty-four  Churches  in  the 
county  antedated  its  erection  in  1752.^  ‘‘The  Lutheran 
religion,”  says  Montgomery,  “was  predominant  in  the 
county,  both  with  the  Swedes  and  Germans  to  the  east 
of  the  Schuylkill,  and  with  the  Germans  to  the  west. 
Some  of  the  Germans  were  of  the  Reformed  religion. 
The  Churches  built  by  these  denominations  were  mostly 
union  Churches.”  Wickersham  estimated  that  there  were 
one  hundred  Reformed  and  Lutheran  Churches  erected  in 
Berks  county  between  1740  and  1834.  Lutheran  writers 
state  that  prior  to  1760  the  Churches  were  erected  as 
strictly  Lutheran  or  Reformed  Churches,  but  after  that 
time,  union  Churches  were  common.  In  sparsely  settled 
sections  these  two  denominations  usually  co-operated, 
both  in  building  Churches  and  schools. 

(1)  ALLEGHENY  CHURCH 
BRECKNOCK  TOWNSHIP 

The  Allegheny  Church  was  founded  in  1767.  A school 
was  probably  conducted  here  before  that  time,  for  Kidd 
says:  “Prior  to  this  time,  1767,  the  people  of  that  com- 
munity held  meetings  in  private  homes  and  in  the  school- 
house,  and  were  generally  instructed  by  the  teacher  of 


6 Kidd,  Lutherans  in  Berks  County,  p.  9. 
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the  community.”®  While  this  school  may  not  have  been 
a Lutheran  Church  school,  its  policy  was  no  doubt  largely 
determined  by  this  Church  as  it  was  the  largest  active 
Church  in  this  part  of  the  township. 

(2)  ALSACE  CHURCH, 

MUHLENBERG  TOWNSHIP 

The  first  Church,  a log  structure,  was  erected  about 
1737  by  exiled  Alsatian  Protestants  who  settled  here  in 
1735.  This  was  a union  Church  and  services  were  con- 
ducted both  in  German,  and  in  French.’’  Muhlenberg 
stated  that  the  Lutherans,  as  well  as  the  Reformed,  had 
accepted  the  schoolmasters  coming  among  them  as 
preachers. 

When  the  little  log  structure  was  replaced  by  a stone 
edifice  in  1752,  the  Reformed  congregation  withdrew.  In 
a reference  to  the  school,  we  read  that  the  schoolhouse 
was  in  a ^‘considerable  state  of  dilapidation.”  A third 
building  was  erected  during  the  pastorate  of  the  Rev. 
Charles  F.  Weldbahn,  which  ended  in  1796.  It  was  a 
two  story  brick  building.  The  schoolroom  and  the  resi- 
dence of  the  organist,  who  also  served  as  teacher,  oc- 
cupied the  first  floor  of  the  Church  building.® 

(3)  CHRIST  CHURCH, 

MARION  TOWNSHIP 

In  1742  the  old  school  Lutherans,  or  the  Stoever  fac- 
tion, were  cut  off  from  the  Reed  Church,  because  a 
Moravian  faction  outnumbered  them.  The  following 
year  they  determined  to  found  a new  Church,  purely 
Lutheran,  which  was  erected  about  a mile  west  of  Reed’s 
Church.  Three  men  each  donated  five  acres  of  land  upon 
which  the  Church  was  erected.  The  constitution  states 


6 Kidd,  op.  cit.,  p.  158. 

7 Kidd,  op.  cit.,  p.  36. 

8 Kidd,  op.  cit.,  p,  37. 
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that  both  the  pastors  and  the  teachers  had  to  be  Luth- 
eran. A school  was  established  at  the  same  time  that 
the  Church  was  founded.  A schoolhouse  was  erected  in 
1758,  the  money  being  subscribed  by  fifty-eight  people.® 
The  catechism  was  taught  regularly  by  J.  Nicholas 
Kurtz. 

In  1762  the  school  had  forty  pupils.^  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Schulz  reported,  in  1795,  that  in  his  congregations 
Tulpehocken,  Atolloli,  Schaferstadt,  Werwick,  Heidel- 
berg, Wenrichs  and  Rieds  there  were  several  schools. 
Since  Tulpehocken  was  the  largest  congregation,  it  may 
be  assumed  that  one  of  the  schools  was  conducted  there. 
The  tendency  towards  English  was  not  very  strong.i^ 

(4)  CHRIST  CHURCH, 

ROCKLAND  TOWNSHIP 

A preaching  point  was  established  in  Rockland  town- 
ship, where  Christ  Church  is  now  located,  as  early  as 
1738.13  The  old  Church  records  state  that  Gabriel  Falk, 
from  Molatton,  visited  the  neighborhood  periodically  to 
conduct  services  and  to  instruct  the  children.  No  traces 
of  this  Church  or  a school  can  be  found  again  until  1747, 
when  the  congregation  erected  a Church  upon  three- 
fourths  of  an  acre  of  land  donated  by  Henry  Mertz. 

(5)  DUNKEL’S  OR  NEW  JERUSALEM  UNION  CHURCH, 
GREENWICH  TOWNSHIP 

Dunkehs  Church,  located  among  the  picturesque  moun- 
tains between  Lenhartsville  and  Virginsville,  was  named 
after  John  Dunkel,  who  emigrated  from  Germany  in 


9  Schantz,  Historical  Discourse  at  the  Sesqui-Centennial  of  Christ  Church 
on  the  Tulpehocken,  p.  7 (Lebanon,  1894). 

10  Croll,  Ancient  and  Historic  Landmarks  in  the  Lebanon  Valley,  p.  50. 

11  Spaeth,  Documentary  History  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Ministerium, 
p.  63. 

12  Spaeth,  op.  cit.,  p.  279. 

13  Schmauk,  op.  cit.,  p.  242. 
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1730.  He  is  buried  in  an  unmarked  grave  on  the  farm 
where  he  settled  near  the  Church. 

This  Church  was  founded  as  a Reformed  Church  in 
1746  when  the  records  were  started.^^  On  August  29, 
1790,  an  agreement  was  made  to  unite  with  the  Luth- 
erans. In  the  agreement  the  pastors,  elders,  and  dea- 
cons were  requested  to  see  that  good  order  was  kept  in 
the  school,  that  the  scholars  were  well  taught  and  in- 
structed, and  that  no  partiality  was  shown. 

What  kind  of  books  were  used  and  what  salaries  were 
paid  the  teachers,  the  records^^  do  not  state.  John  Con- 
rad Steiner,  Sr.,  the  Reformed  pastor,  who  came  to 
America  in  1749,  probably  taught  the  school  for  some 
time,  using,  no  doubt,  the  Psalms,  Psalters  and  New 
Testament  as  text  books.  Conrad  Steiner,  Jr.,  taught 
the  school  until  1771,  while  studying  for  the  ministry. 

The  records  do  not  state  when  the  first  schoolhouse 
was  built.  The  stone  schoolhouse,  still  standing  near  the 
Church,  was  built  in  1850.  The  ground  floor  was  used 
for  school  purposes,  and  the  teacher  lived  on  the  second 
floor.  As  in  other  Churches,  the  schoolmaster  also 
served  as  organist.  The  sexton  occupies  the  old  school- 
house  at  present.  The  school  has  an  interesting  history 
after  the  eighteenth  century,  which  is  not  included  in 
this  study. 

(6)  GERNANT’S  OR  ST.  JOHN’S  UNION  CHURCH, 
ONTELAUNEE  TOWNSHIP 

St.  John’s  Union  Church  is  located  east  of  Leesport. 
The  Church  was  founded  about  1794.  A schoolhouse, 
which  may  have  antedated  the  Church,  was  erected  to 
the  rear  of  where  the  present  Church  now  stands.  It  is 
not  known,  however,  whether  this  school  was  conducted 
by  the  congregation.^® 


14  Hinke,  Transcripts,  Notes  on  Reformed  Schools,  December  10,  1924. 
16  Church  Record.  16  Kidd,  Lutherans  in  Berks  County,  p.  140. 
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(7)  MOLATTON, 

DOUGLASSVILLE 

In  the  Molatton  region  the  Lutherans  and  Reformed 
built  a union  schoolhouse  about  1754,  about  three  miles 
from  the  Swedish  Church.  This  same  year  the  Swedish 
minister,  Lidenius,  wrote  that  ^‘The  Swedes  and  English 
have  been  well  provided  for  up  to  the  present,  but  the 
Germans  have  been  forsaken.  Our  German  Lutherans 
have  built  a union  school  and  assembly  house  with  the 
Reformed.’’!'^  In  1763  the  Swedes  went  over  into  Epis- 
copal control. 

(8)  NEW  BETHEL  OR  ZION’S  CHURCH, 
GREENWICH  TOWNSHIP 

New  Bethel  Church,  located  in  Greenwich  township, 
was  erected  in  1761.  On  February  19,  1763,  the  congre- 
gation purchased  fifty  acres  of  land  from  Michael  Smith 
for  fifty  pounds,  or  two  hundred  and  forty-three  dollars, 
for  school  purposes.18  Further  information  about  the 
school  is  lacking. 

(9)  NORTH  HEIDELBERG, 

NORTH  HEIDELBERG  TOWNSHIP 

The  North  Heidelberg  Lutheran  and  Reformed  congre- 
gations erected  a log  building,  in  1744,  on  a lot  donated 
by  Tobias  Bickel.i®  A combined  schoolhouse  and  parson- 
age was  erected  afterwards.  The  Moravians  controlled 
this  Church  for  a long  time,  having  regular  ministers 
and  teachers  for  the  school.  In  1744,  Anton  Wagner  was 
elected  as  minister  and  teacher. 

(10)  OLEY  HILLS  CHURCH, 

PIKE  TOWNSHIP 

The  Hill  Church,  located  in  Pike  township,  was 
founded  in  1741,  when  the  Lutherans  bought  fifty  acres 


17  Hall,  Nachr.  II,  p.  187. 

18  Kidd,  op.  cit.,  p.  109.  19  Kidd,  op  cit.,  p.  99. 
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of  land  for  a Church  and  school.  The  Church  was  not  built 
until  1747,  in  which  the  Reformed  assisted,  who  were 
given  the  privilege  to  bury  their  dead  in  the  cemetery 
and  to  send  their  children  to  school,  paying  the  same  rate 
of  tuition  as  the  Lutheran  children. 

In  1750,  the  land  was  surveyed  and  a schoolhouse 
erected  which  served  not  only  the  Church,  but  the  sur- 
rounding community.  In  1762,  “a  worthless  school- 
master had  to  be  dismissed,  hence  the  school  has  fallen 
into  decay. ’'20  in  1785,  a half  interest  in  the  Church 
property  and  schoolhouse  was  sold  to  the  Reformed. 
Eleven  years  later,  1796,  the  old  schoolhouse  was  de- 
molished and  a stone  school  house  erected  which  also 
served  as  a residence  for  the  schoolmaster. 

(11)  REHRERSBURG,  OR  ALTALAHA  CHURCH, 
TULPEHOCKEN  TOWNSHIP 
The  Rehrersburg  Lutheran  Church,  located  at  the 
western  end  of  the  town,  was  established  between  1746- 
1750  on  the  tract  of  land  laid  out  for  Richard  Penn.  Rev. 
John  Casper  Stoever  recorded  in  his  private  records 
marriages  and  baptisms  for  the  year  from  1746-1763. 
The  Church  records  began  in  1757. 

In  1765  Henry  Holtzman  granted  two  and  a half  acres 
to  the  trustees  for  school  purposes,  to  which  Sebastian 
Brosius  added  sixty  rods  and  Godfrey  Roehrer  thirty- 
eight  rods.  More  land  was  added  from  time  to  time  until 
the  Church  and  school  ground  comprised  thirteen  acres. 
A two  story  log  building  was  erected  in  1765.  A school 
was  established  near  the  close  of  the  century,  1795, 
when  a two  room  house  of  logs  was  erected.  This  was 
used  as  a school  house  until  1882,  when  a new  building 
was  erected. 


20  Spaeth,  op.  cit.,  p.  62. 
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(12)  SALEM  OR  BELLEMAN’S  CHURCH, 

CENTRE  TOWNSHIP 

Salem  Church  is  located  in  the  southwestern  section  of 
Centre  township.  The  building  was  erected  in  1746.^2 
Article  IV  of  the  Constitution  provides  that:  “The 
teacher  of  the  school  is  to  be  elected  jointly  and  paid  by 
the  congregations.''  From  this  it  may  be  assumed  that 
both  Church  and  school  were  union. 

(13)  ST.  DANIEL’S, 

“ECK  KIRCHE,”  HEIDELBERG  TOWNSHIP 

The  congregation  of  St.  Daniel's  or  Corner  Church, 
was  founded  1750.^3  a school  was  probably  established 
soon  after  this  time,  for  in  1762  it  had  thirty  children 
enrolled.24  In  1795  Pastor  Schultz  reported  several 
schools  in  his  parish,^^  and  since  St.  Daniel's  had  a 
school  as  early  as  1762,  and  was  the  largest  congregation 
of  the  parish,  it  may  be  assumed  that  one  of  the  schools 
was  conducted  by  this  congregation. 

(14)  ST.  JOHN’S, 

BERNVILLE 

St.  John's  congregation  was  organized  in  1730.  When 
the  school  was  founded  is  not  known.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Kurtz,  Jr.,  the  pastor,  taught  the  school  during  the  win- 
ter. “At  first  he  had  about  thirty  children,  but  after- 
wards the  number  decreased  on  account  of  high 

water."26 

(15)  ST.  JOHN’S  UNION  CHURCH, 

HAMBURG 

The  first  building,  dedicated  in  1790,  served  for 
Church  and  school.  The  lower  story  was  used  for  a 

21  Church  Records. 

22  Kidd,  op.  cit.,  p.  101. 

23  Schantz,  op.  cit.,  p.  13. 

24  Spaeth,  op.  cit.,  p.  63. 

25  Spaeth,  op.  cit.,  p.  279, 

26  Spaeth,  op.  cit,,  p.  63. 
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school,  and  the  Church  services  were  held  in  the  upper 
story.  This  was  one  of  the  Churches  of  a parish  which 
maintained  eight  schools  in  1793.^'^  Since  there  were 
only  nine  congregations  in  this  parish,  it  may  be  assumed 
that  one  of  the  eight  schools  was  at  Hamburg.  Due  to 
the  loss  of  the  records  it  is  not  possible  to  give  a more 
detailed  account  of  the  school. 

(16)  ST.  JOHN’S  CHURCH, 

KUTZTOWN 

When  St.  John’s  Church,  located  at  Kutztown,  was  or- 
ganized is  not  definitely  known,  but  probably  between 
1744  and  1752.  The  Reformed  congregation  was  organ- 
ized in  1736  and  erected  a log  Church  in  1755  on  ground 
donated  by  Daniel  Levan,  about  one-half  mile  east  of 
Kutztown. 2 8 A school  was  conducted  after  the  erection 
of  the  Church. 2 9 

The  Lutheran  congregation  was  founded  about  1752, 
but  it  was  not  until  1789  that  a union  Church  was  built. 
In  the  reorganization  on  February  9,  1792,  the  two  con- 
gregations approved  regulations  for  the  school.  Their 
rules  provided  for  the  location  of  the  school,  the  election 
of  the  teacher,  and  the  inspection  of  the  school.  Abra- 
ham Dauber  was  chosen  as  the  first  schoolmaster.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Gering  reported  eight  schools  for  his  charge 
in  1793,  which  included  Kutztown.  It  is  probable  that 
one  of  the  schools  was  conducted  by  St.  John’s  congrega- 
tion. A new  schoolhouse  was  built  in  1804. 

(17)  ST.  MICHAEL’S, 

UPPER  BERN  TOWNSHIP 

St.  Michael’s  Church,  located  in  Upper  Bern  township, 
west  of  Hamburg,  was  a union  Church.  Both  the  con- 
gregations, Lutheran  and  Reformed,  were  founded  about 


27  Spaeth,  op.  cit.,  p.  263. 
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1769.  A transcript  of  the  union  Church  records  in  the 
Berks  County  Historical  Society  dates  the  first  entry  un- 
der the  year  ITGO.^o  A school  was  conducted  soon  after 
the  Church  was  built.  The  schoolhouse  in  the  cemetery 
is  a more  recent  building. 

The  “Kirchen  Begeln”  of  August  6,  1769,  provided  for 
the  employment  of  a schoolmaster.  He  was  required  to 
present  testimonials  from  the  congregation  which  he  last 
served.  From  the  regulations  concerning  the  school,  we 
have  the  following  excerpts : ‘Tt  should  become  our  duty 
to  ourselves  and  our  children  to  build  a schoolhouse  to 
the  honor  and  glory  of  God,  and  for  their  happiness  and 
salvation ; this  too  should  be  union,  even  as  the  Church  is 
union. ”31  One  of  the  first  teachers  was  Conrad  Stein. 3 2 
Probably  Conrad  Steiner,  who  taught  at  DunkeFs 
Church,  was  meant. 

(18)  ST.  PAUL’S  CHURCH, 

AMITYVILLE,  OR  AMITY  TOWNSHIP 
The  records  for  the  earlier  years  of  the  Church  are  lost 
and  those  for  the  last  years  of  the  eighteenth  century 
do  not  mention  a school.  A small  building,  which  served 
for  both  Church  and  school,  was  erected  in  1753.3  3 From 
the  Halle  Reports,  1754,  we  learn  that  a schoolhouse  and 
meeting  house  had  been  erected  by  the  Lutheran  and  Re- 
formed congregations  as  a union  Church  and  school.34 
The  two  congregations  advertised  for  a teacher  on 
May  16,  1756.  It  is  inferred  from  the  advertisement  that 
a school  had  not  been  conducted  before  that  time.35  On 
December  26,  1797,  they  advertised  in  a Reading  paper 
for  a teacher. 3 6 


30  Livingood,  Penn.  German  Society,  Vol.  XXXVIII,  p.  102. 

31  Hinke,  Transcripts,  A.  IX,  1770-1784. 

32  Montgomery,  op.  cit.,  p.  1134. 

33  Kidd,  op.  cit.,  p.  25.  34  Hall,  Nachr.,  op.  cit.,  II,  p.  188. 

36  Saur,  Pennsylvanische  Berichte,  May  16,  1756. 
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(19)  TRINITY  CHURCH, 

READING 

The  organization  of  the  Trinity  congregation  dates 
back  to  1748  Vv^hen  Reading  was  plotted  as  a town  by 
agents  of  Richard  and  Thomas  Penn.  The  first  records 
are  dated  1751.  The  erection  of  the  Church  was  started 
in  the  spring  of  1752.3 An  old  account  sheet,  dated 
April  9,  1758,  points  to  a school.  The  record  states  that: 
“His  account,  Henry  Hahn,  Treas.,  was  examined  and 
found  correct  by  the  schoolmaster.”  The  school  flour- 
ished from  the  beginning.  In  1762  there  was  a well 
managed  school  of  eighty  children  or  more.^s 

A large  stone  schoolhouse  was  erected  at  the  corner  of 
Sixth  and  Washington  Streets  in  1765.  The  school  had 
a frontage  of  sixty  feet  on  Sixth  Street,  and  extended 
two  hundred  and  thirty  feet  along  Washington  Street. 
Two  of  the  earliest  teachers  were  Joseph  Fleischer  and 
Paul  Fuegner,  both  having  taught  in  this  school  for  many 
years.39 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Church,  held  in  the 
schoolhouse  March  9,  1778,  the  treasurer  presented  his 
account  which  has  several  items  of  interest  pertaining 
to  the  schoolmaster: 

Item  10.  Paid  Schoolmaster  Fleischer  his  expenses  when  sent 
with  a message  to  Rev.  Muhlenberg L 1.  10s. 

Item  12.  Paid  Schoolmaster  Fleischer  salary  with  an  addition 
because  of  the  “hard  times”  for  the  year  ending 
November  27,  1777  L 8. 

Item  13.  Paid  Schoolmaster  Fleischer  for  Boarding  Rev. 

Muhlenberg  on  his  visit  here L 5. 

Item  18.  Paid  Schoolmaster  Fleischer  expenses  and  trouble 
when  sent  to  Rev.  Pastor  Kurtz  at  York^o 

L 6.  10s. 

Again  in  1783  we  read  of  an  allowance  made  for  the 


37  Kidd,  op.  cit.,  p.  244. 
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“old  schoolmaster,  Fleischer^’  and  for  the  burial  of  the 
“poor  schoolmaster,  Fuegner/’  On  April  29,  1782,  the 
congregation  borrowed  five  pounds,  5s.  “and  satisfied 
therewith  the  old  schoolmaster,  John  Fleischer,  for  a 
claim  against  the  congregation,  as  he  was  not  willing  to 
vacate  the  schoolhouse  to  the  new  schoolmaster,  Paul 
Fuegner.^’^i 

In  August,  Fleischer  visited  Muhlenberg,  who  states 
in  his  diary:  “He,  Fleischer,  has  lost  his  hearing  alto- 
gether and  has  no  means  of  support,  because  no  longer 
able  to  serve.  He  has  a letter  of  recommendation,  and 
wishes  to  receive  contributions  for  himself  from  bene- 
volent people.'' 

Two  years  later  the  following  item  appears  in  the 
Church  Record : 

“Anno  1784  on  the  sixth  Sunday  after  Trinity,  a voluntary  pub- 
lic collection  was  made  in  the  Church,  amounting  to  four  pounds 
and  sixteen  shillings,  for  the  benefit  of  the  old  schoolmaster,  John 
Fleischer.” 

John  Paul  Fuegner  died  after  one  year's  service.  He 
was  followed  by  Daniel  Staudt,  who  served  in  that  ca- 
pacity until  his, death  in  1820.^^  While  lotteries  were  a 
common  method  of  raising  money  for  schools,  there  is  no 
evidence  that  this  congregation  ever  conducted  a lottery 
for  the  support  of  its  school.^^  in  1796  the  school  had 
between  sixty  and  eighty  children.^^ 

(20)  TULPEHOCKEN 

The  Lutherans  who  founded  the  Tulpehocken  Church 
came  from  New  York.  In  the  spring  of  1723  a band  of 
some  thirty  families  of  immigrants  who  had  settled  in 
the  Schoharie,  being  dissatisfied,  decided  to  settle  in  the 

40  Fry,  Jacob,  History  of  Trinity  Lutheran  Church,  Reading,  Pa.,  p.  91. 
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backwoods  of  Pennsylvania.  They  cut  a road  from 
Schoharie  to  the  Susquehanna,  “carried  their  goods 
there,  and  made  rafts  and  floated  down  the  river  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Swatara,  driving  their  cattle  over  land.’^ 
They  arrived  at  their  destination  without  having  been 
disturbed  by  the  government  or  molested  by  the  Indians, 
and  finally  settled  on  the  Tulpehocken  Creek  near  the 
point  where  Mill  Creek  flows  into  the  Tulpehocken.  They 
were  no  doubt  an  assembled  congregation  when  they  ar- 
rived. 

They  had  no  pastor  at  first  but  from  the  Moravian 
Kirchenbuch  of  Tulpehocken,  in  the  Bethlehem  Archives, 
we  learn  that  their  former  pastor  visited  them  once  a 
year.  Pastor  Henkel,  from  Falckner^s  Swamp,  who  vis- 
ited them  and  administered  Holy  Communion,  advised 
them  to  build  a Church  and  they  did  so  in  1727.  Thus 
the  Lutheran  Church  was  established  in  Berks  county. 

It  may  be  assumed  that  the  Church  was  built  as  early 
as  1725,  since  they  petitioned  the  court  at  Philadelphia, 
in  1727,  for  the  laying  of  a road  from  their  Church  at 
the  Tulpehocken  to  the  high  road  at  the  Quaker  meeting 
house  near  Boone’s  Mill.^®  The  property  was  owned  by 
the  Lutherans,  but  the  Reformed  people  held  services  in 
the  log  Church,  which  was  built  upon  a tract  of  seven  or 
eight  acres,  donated  by  the  Reith  brothers,  for  Church, 
school  and  burial  purposes.^® 

A private  school  was  established  by  Christopher  Lech- 
ner  and  Adam  Reith,  at  Lechner’s  house  probably  before 
the  Church  was  built. The  parochial  school  was  con- 
ducted in  the  Church  after  it  was  completed.  The  first 
teacher  was  Jacob  Hanmer,  who  had  probably  served 
as  a Lutheran  lay  reader,  for  Conrad  Weiser  says:  “I 
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began  to  dwell  at  this  place  in  1729.  The  Lutherans  had 
built  a little  Church  or  meeting  house  there  a few  years 
earlier,  in  which  Lutherans  and  the  so  called  Eeformed 
came  together  and  were  served  in  divine  worship  by  a lay 
reader.^'^s  Concerning  Mr.  Weiser,  Muhlenberg  said  in 
his  account  of  1747 : "‘Many  years  ago  some  Lutherans, 
among  whom  also  was  Mr.  Weiser,  had  taken  up  a piece 
of  ground  and  built  thereon  a Church,  and  alongside  of  it 
a schoolhouse.  In  the  Church  they  were  accustomed  to 
have  sermons  read  to  them  on  Sundays  and  also  had 
travelling  preachers  preach  to  them  occasionally  in  it.”^^ 

Leutbecker  acted  as  a lay  preacher  and  teacher  for 
several  years.  During  the  struggle  with  the  Moravians, 
the  school  continued.  The  record  of  July  12,  1742,  states 
that  Pastor  Buttner  from  Bethlehem  brought  with  him 
John  Philip  Meurer  who  was  '‘to  take  charge  of  the 
school  for  boys,  instructing  them  in  reading,  writing, 
and  in  the  Christian  religion.’^^o  The  school  was  opened 
on  July  5th.  Meurer,  who  had  charge  of  the  school,  be- 
came the  pastor  for  the  congregation,  September  15, 
1742,  and  John  George  Harden  succeeded  him  as  teacher. 
He  and  his  wife  together  were  to  teach  both  the  boys  and 
the  girls.  A night  school,  held  three  nights  a week,  on 
Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday,  was  opened  for  the 
first  time  in  November  on  the  twelfth  day. 

Toward  the  end  of  September  Harden  returned  to 
Bethlehem  and  Pastor  Meurer  again  became  the  school- 
master, and  also  took  charge  of  the  spiritual  work  of  the 
little  congregation.^!  In  February  Peter  Boehler,  school 
inspector,  came  from  Bethlehem,  and  at  a meeting  held 
at  Michael  Eith's  house  the  congregation  agreed  to  accept 
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Nicke  as  their  regular  pastor.  Both  Meurer  and  Nicke 
were  sent  in  May  to  preach  and  teach.^^ 

Rules  were  made  for  the  school  by  Boehler,  but  it  ap- 
pears that  the  congregation  did  not  live  up  to  the  rules, 
and  that  they  were  not  entirely  satisfied  with  their 
teacher.  In  November,  1744,  they  sent  a letter  to  Boehler, 
which  reads  in  part  as  follows : 

“We  then  reminded  them  that  they  had  not  been  satisfied  with 
Nicke  in  teaching  the  school.  Then  it  was  explained  by  the  dea- 
cons, that  he  had  done  everything  in  his  power  for  the  children, 
for  the  time  being.  However,  he  could  not  see  how  he  could  satisfy 
them  in  the  rules  and  regulations  of  their  school.  He  also  stated 
that  impressing  instruction  by  blows  was  not  his  way  of  doing. 
To  a moderate  discipline,  in  accordance  with  the  transgression, 
which  was  not  against  conscience,  he  would  not  be  opposed.  He 
then  told  them  that  he  was  not  willing  to  remain  with  us  as  mat- 
ters now  are.  They  thereupon  said  that  they  could  not  put  the 
blame  upon  Nicke.  But  since  the  children  attend  school  every  day 
it  was  plainly  evident  that  they  learned  more.  And  then  some 
of  them  said  that  they  could  not  put  the  blame  on  Nicke,  but  upon 
themselves,  because  they  had  not  observed  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions of  the  school.  But  as  far  as  we,  the  deacons,  as  well  as  some 
others,  have  visited  the  school,  if  we  are  to  testify  concerning 
Nicke,  we  cannot  say  otherwise  than  that  we  are  perfectly  satis- 
fied with  him,  even  more  so  than  with  anyone  else  who  has  been 
with  us.  It  is  our  opinion  and  request,  and  that  of  others,  that 
Nicke  should  be  allowed  to  remain  for  some  time  longer.  They 
acknowledge  that  they  have  gone  too  far  and  that  they  did  not 
comply  with  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  school.  They  have 
now  promised  that  they  will  abide  by  them.  We  therefore  again 
present  our  united  request  for  your  sympathy  and  co-operation. 
Yet  we  are  anxious  to  comply  since  the  children  are  already  accus- 
tomed to  Nicke  to  retain  him.  Should  that  however  be  impossible, 
we  beg  you  Esteemed  Brethren  to  send  us  a brother  to  take  charge 
of  the  boys’  school  and  a sister  for  the  girls’  school,  regularly 
every  day,  as  some  of  us  believe  it  would  be  better  to  have  them 
continually  under  the  control  of  the  same  person.  Some  have 
stated  that  if  Nicke  were  taken  from  us,  and  we  should  secure  no 
regular  teacher  from  the  congregation,  they  would  put  a school- 
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master  into  the  house  for  themselves,  since  they  have  done  the 
work  at  it,  and  everything  is  pretty  nearly  completed  and  will  soon 
be  entirely  finished  and  arrangements  have  been  made  to  have  the 
boys’  school  and  the  girls’  school  open  every  day.  Still  not  all  of 
the  congregation  desire  this.  Although  some  are  dissatisfied,  there 
are  others  who  have  said  they  wish  to  build,  and  that  they  believe 
that  the  congregation  (at  Bethlehem)  will  care  for  them.  We  are 
grateful  for  all  that  your  Esteemed  congregation  has  done  for  us, 
although  we  are  not  worthy  of  it.  Hearty  greetings  to  the  con- 
gregation, with  all  the  Elders  and  Deacons.” 

Caspar  Rith 
Hermanus  Walborn 

Deacons. 53 

During  the  period  of  the  French  and  Indian  War 
the  section  between  Tulpehocken  Creek  and  the  Blue 
Mountains  suffered  greatly  from  Indian  raids.  Not  less 
than  a hundred  of  the  first  settlers  lost  their  lives  dur- 
ing this  period.  It  was  difficult  to  carry  on  the  work  in 
the  schoolroom  with  imminent  danger  from  Indian  at- 
tacks always  at  hand.  But  under  these  trying  circum- 
stances the  work  of  the  schools  went  on  quite  regularly. 

A letter  in  the  Pennsylvania  Gazette,  dated  July  1, 
1757,  gives  an  account  of  one  of  the  Indian  raids : 

“Last  Friday  (July  1)  three  women  and  four  children  were 
killed  and  scalped  in  Tulpehocken,  and  were  this  day  buried  in 
Tulpehocken  Church,  and  the  night  before  several  persons,  it  is 
supposed,  were  taken  prisoners.” 

In  a letter  written  by  Pastor  J.  N.  Kurtz  of  Tulpe- 
hocken to  Muhlenberg,  dated  July  2,  1757,  also  tells 
about  an  Indian  raid: 

“This  morning  seven  corpses  of  murdered  and  scalped  persons, 
viz.  three  men  and  four  children,  were  brought  hither  for  burial 
in  our  Church  yard,  who  yesterday,  about  sundown,  five  miles 
away,  were  killed  by  the  Indians,  all  in  the  same  house.  One  lad 
escaped  with  his  life.  Moreover  the  murderers  had  come  three 
miles  into  the  settlement  to  commit  this  horrible  atrocity.  In  order 
to  make  a deeper  impression  and  to  grant  me  better  opportunity 
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to  work  upon  the  hearts  of  the  dwellers  with  God’s  Word,  we  have 
put  off  the  funeral  services  till  tomorrow  and  permitted  the  corpses 
to  remain  standing  in  the  Church  . . . . ” 

I remain  herewith. 

John  Nicholas  Kurtz. 

Peter  Spycker  under  the  date  of  July  14,  1757,  wrote 
to  the  Pennsylvania  Gazette  about  the  danger  from  the 
Indians : 

“We  are  at  present,  in  imminent  danger,  to  lose  our  lives,  or  es- 
tates; pray,  therefore,  for  help,  or  else  whole  Tulpehocken  'will  be 
laid  waste  by  the  Indians,  in  a very  short  time — all  buildings  will 
be  burned,  the  people  scalped  ...” 

The  urgent  appeals  of  the  people  for  help  at  last  had 
their  effect.  The  following  year  a string  of  forts  was 
erected  along  the  Blue  Mountains  from  the  Susquehanna 
to  the  Delaware.  After  this  raids  by  the  Indians  were 
less  imminent  and  the  work  of  the  schools  throughout 
the  Tulpehocken  region  went  on  with  fewer  interrup- 
tions. 


(21)  ZION’S  OR  MOSELEM  CHURCH, 
RICHMOND  TOWNSHIP 

The  Moselem  congregation,  located  in  Richmond  town- 
ship, was  organized  as  early  as  1737.  The  first  Church 
was  erected  in  1740.^^  Three  years  later  they  made  the 
following  provision:  “That  it  is  our  most  earnest  desire 
that  the  teacher  as  well  as  the  preacher,  shall  be  fairly 
compensated  so  that  he  can  live  with  his  family  as  an 
honest  man  without  being  obliged  to  engage  in  any  busi- 
ness foreign  to  his  profession.  To  this  end  the  teacher 
and  the  preacher  shall  have  the  land  and  the  house  on  it 
free,  as  long  as  they  officially  serve  this  congregation.^’ 
The  congregation  was  accredited  with  “a  fair  school”  in 

1762.55 
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(22)  ZION’S  CHURCH, 

PERRY  TOWNSHIP 

Zion’s  Church  was  organized  about  1759.  The  follow- 
ing year  a movement  was  started  to  erect  a Church  and 
school  house.  The  congregation  secured  forty  acres  of 
land  for  Church'  and  school  purposes,  and  in  1761,^® 
built  a log  Church.  The  schoolmaster’s  house,  which  was 
built  in  the  early  nineteenth  century,  is  still  standing. 
For  a long  time  after  the  advent  of  the  public  school 
system,  it  was  used  for  Sunday  School  purposes.  It  is 
now  occupied  by  the  sexton. 

(23)  ZION’S  UNION  CHURCH, 

UPPER  TULPEHOCKEN  TOWNSHIP 

Zion’s  Union  Church,  near  Strausstown,  was  erected 
in  1739.®^  At  the  same  time  they  “provided  a school- 
house  for  a parochial  school.  The  schoolmaster  lived  on 
the  farm  owned  by  the  congregations  and  was  a farmer, 
teacher,  sexton,  organist  and  cantor.  The  school  was 
fortunate  in  having  a number  of  able  teachers,  some  be- 
ing proficient  even  in  English.  Among  the  teachers  were 
Messrs.  Trewitz,  Peter  Gilbert,  Charles  Butzer,  and  Wil- 
liam Miller.  The  school  was  closed  in  1855  with  the 
advent  of  the  public  schools. 

(24)  ZION’S  CHURCH, 

WOMELSDORF 

Zion’s,  a union  Church,  was  built  in  1792.  A school 
was  probably  established  about  this  time,  for  in  1805  the 
congregation  raised  $1500  by  lottery  to  pay  the  expenses 
of  erecting  the  Church  and  two  schoolhouses.®® 
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(25)  READING  ACADEMY 

In  1788,  the  Lutherans  of  Reading  were  partners  in 
the  incorporation  of  the  Reading  Academy.  In  1805  the 
State  made  a grant  of  4500  acres  to  it  and  two  years 
later  on  March  11th,  the  board  of  trustees  received  a 
donation  of  $2000  from  the  State  for  the  purpose  of 
erecting  a building.  In  1805  the  trustees  appointed  com- 
missioners to  conduct  a lottery  to  raise  funds  for  the 
erection  of  a building. 

In  the  “Weekly  Advertiser’’  of  March  2,  1811,  appears 
an  advertisement  signed  by  John  F.  Grier  seeking  stu- 
dents : 

“A  very  large  commodious  and  elegant  building,  lately  erected  in 
the  town  of  Reading,  will  be  opened  on  the  13th  of  April  next  for 
the  instruction  of  youths  in  languages,  and  mathematics,  natural 
philosophy,  astronomy,  chemistry,  and  geography  with  the  use  of 
globes  and  the  projection  of  maps,  English  grammar,  and  common 
English,  etc. 

Terms  of  tuition  in  the  higher  branches,  $5  per  quarter,,  arid 
lower  in  proportion. 

Perhaps,  no  place  in  the  union  can  boast  of  a more  advantage- 
ous site  for  such  an  institution  than  Reading.  Its  dimensions  are 
such  as  happily  to  combine  the  advantages  of  a city  with  those  of 
a country  place,  beautifully  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Schuylkill,  in  the  midst  of  a rich  and  highly  cultivated  country, 
being  remarkably  healthy — ^the  best  of  boarding  to  be  had  on  the 
most  reasonable  terms,  possessing  every  convenience  to  be  derived 
from  states  running  in  all  directions,  from  good  society,  well- 
chosen  libraries — it  promises  a very  desirable  retreat;  especially 
in  the  summer  seasons  for  studious  young  men  desirous  of  obtain- 
ing a liberal  education. 

To  expedite  as  much  as  possible  the  progress  of  the  pupils,  sober 
and  experienced  assistants  will  be  employed,  proportional  in  num- 
ber to  the  increase  of  students  and  the  strictest  attention  shall  be 
paid  not  only  to  their  progress  in  science  but  to  the  preservation 
of  their  morals. 

The  seminary  is  under  the  inspection  of  gentlemen  of  the  first 
attainments  in  the  different  professions  and  private  literary  char- 
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acters  who  have  resolved  upon  using  every  laudable  means  to 
render  this  institution  worthy  of  the  public  attention. 

John  F.  Grier. 

Reading,  Pa., 

March  2,  1811. 


5 BUCKS  COUNTY 

Bucks  county,  lying  east  of  Philadelphia  county,  was 
settled  by  the  Quakers  and  the  Welsh.  When  the  Ger- 
mans came  they  settled  on  the  less  expensive  land  on  the 
frontier,  because  most  of  them  were  not  able  to  purchase 
land  at  the  price  land  was  selling  in  the  county.  This 
accounts  for  the  fact  that  there  were  so  few  Lutheran 
schools  in  the  county.  Lutherans  settled  in  spots  from 
1710  to  1727.  In  Richard  MitchelFs  account  book  for 
the  years  from  1724  to  1735,  we  read: 

“In  Bucks  county,  houses  for  schools  were  very  few,  and  those 
that  existed  were  poor,  dark,  log  buildings,  the  masters,  generally 
being  very  unsuitable  persons  for  the  purpose  and  but  little  learn- 
ing at  these  Church  schools.  Schooling  cost  20s.  a year  and  the 
master  boarded  with  the  employer s.”5 9 

(1)  KELLER’S  CHURCH, 

BEDMINSTER  TOWNSHIP 

Keller’s  Church  is  situated  at  the  upper  end  of  Bed- 
minster  township.  Nothing  is  known  of  the  first  build- 
ing only  that  tradition  claims  it  to  have  been  a log  struc- 
ture. The  land  was  purchased  in  1751.  The  second 
church  was  sometimes  called  ‘‘Bush  Kirche.” 

When  Muhlenberg  wrote  in  June  18,  1754,6®  stating 
that  for  about  ten  years  (1744-1754)  the  Church  on  the 
Tohickon  was  served  by  Messrs.  Rauss  and  Schultz,  he 
no  doubt  referred  to  Keller’s  Church,  as  no  trace  of 
either  Rauss  or  Schultz  can  be  found  in  the  record.®^ 
In  1752,  Rauss  preached  at  “Tohecka.”  In  the  same  let- 
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ter,  Muhlenberg  says,  “The  congregation  has  built  with 
great  efforts  and  costs  a schoolhouse  and  parsonage/^ 
The  records  do  not  discuss  the  existence  of  a school.  An- 
thony Hecht,  who  later  became  the  pastor,  is  mentioned 
as  a school  teacher  in  1794. 

(2)  TOHICKON  UNION  CHURCH, 
BEDMINSTER  TOWNSHIP 

The  Tohickon  Union  Church  is  situated  near  Keeler s- 
ville  on  the  Old  Bethlehem  road.  The  Church  was  organ- 
ized and  a log  building  erected  about  1745.  It  was  a Re- 
formed Church  until  1750  when  the  Lutheran  records 
were  begun;  however,  it  was  probably  a union  Church 
from  its  organization. 

There  is  no  reference  to  a school  until  1774,  when  Rev. 
Jacob  Reiss  gave  ten  pounds  to  be  used  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  poor  children.  The  minutes  of  Coetus  for 
177062  mention  a school  for  the  charge  consisting  of 
Indian  Creek  and  Tohickon.  The  school  was  probably 
conducted  by  the  Tohickon  Church.  In  1793,  the  pastor 
reported  two  schools  in  his  charge,®^  two  schools  for 
1795,  “but  at  present  no  teacher;  would  like  to  have  a 
man  who  can  play  the  organ. 

6 CENTER  COUNTY 

(1)  SALEM  EVANGELICAL  LUTHERAN  CHURCH, 
AARONSBURG 

The  founder  of . Aaronsburg,  Aaron  Levy,  on  Novem- 
ber 16,  1786,  conveyed  to  Michael  Motz  and  Jacob 
Stover  as  trustees,  lot  No.  167  for  school.  Church  and 
burial  ground  for  the  Lutherans.  The  Church  was  or- 
ganized in  1793  by  the  Rev.  Christian  Espig,  who  at  that 
time  was  at  Sunbury,  but  visited  the  Lutherans  in  Penn’s 
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Valley.  The  cornerstone  of  the  Church  was  laid  in  May 
of  the  following  year.  The  records  of  the  Church  for 
this  period  have  been  lost  and  so  it  cannot  be  definitely 
stated  when  a school  was  first  conducted  by  this  Church. 
However,  in  1795,  the  pastor  reported  a school  for 
Aarons,  and  Penns  Hill.®^  He  might  have  meant 
the  school  at  Wolf’s  Chapel  two  miles  east  of  Aarons- 
burg.  This  was  the  oldest  burial  ground  and  seat  of 
learning  in  Center  county.  On  December  15,  1789,  Jacob 
Stover  gave  a tract  of  land  containing  seven  acres,  lo- 
cated across  the  highway  from  the  parsonage,  to  Haines 
township  “for  the  promotion  of  literature  and  learning.” 
On  this  tract  there  was  erected  a dwelling  for  the 
“master”  and  his  family,  a part  being  used  for  a school. 
Unquestionably  this  building  was  used  for  the  teaching 
of  religion  as  well  as  secular  education. 

The  Rev.  John  J.  Weaver,  who  made  a careful  study  of 
the  Lutherans  in  the  vicinity  of  Aaronsburg,  says : 

“My  old  grandfather,  who  died  in  1896  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
two,  whose  father  and  grandfather  and  great-grandfather  lived 
some  miles  east  of  this  place  (Aaronsburg),  told  me  of  his  go- 
ing to  this  place  to  study  books,  secular  and  religious.  A study 
of  the  situation  of  conditions  of  that  day  in  that  community 
leads  me  to  believe  that  all  the  Lutherans  at  the  upper  end  of 
Penns  Valley,  contiguous  to  Aaronsburg,  attended  services,  and 
no  doubt  school,  at  Salem;  while  those  including  my  forebears, 
attended  school  and  services  at  what  is  now  called  Wolf’s 
Chapel.”  The  first  teacher  was  a Mr.  Samsell. 

There  were  two  Samsell’s,  Daniel  and  Nicholas,  but 
which  was  the  teacher  cannot  be  deciphered.  Others 
were  Mr.  Geistweite,  Mr.  Musser,  Mr.  Deishley  and  Mr. 
Rockhauser. 
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7 CHESTER  COUNTY 

(1)  EAST  VINCENT  CHURCH, 

EAST  VINCENT  TOWNSHIP 

East  Vincent  Church,  in  East  Vincent  township,  was 
founded  as  a union  Church  in  1744,  and  continued  as  a 
union  Church  until  1762.65  Muhlenberg  states  that  the 
two  congregations  had  built  a union  schoolhouse  and  em- 
ployed a schoolmaster. 6 6 in  1762  the  Reformed  sold 
their  rights  to  the  Lutherans  for  twenty  pounds.®'^  The 
report  for  this  year  states:  “In  Vincent  township  there 
is  a good  school ; they  have  an  excellent  schoolmaster  and 
nearly  sixty  scholars.’’68 

When  the  Charity  Schools  were  introduced,  the  two 
congregations  petitioned  the  trustees  for  a school,  De- 
cember 26,  1754.  The  trustees  granted  the  petition  and 
appointed  Louis  Ache  at  twenty  pounds  per  annum  to 
teach  the  school.  He  was  sent  at  the  expense  of  the  Pro- 
prietaries to  the  Academy  of  Philadelphia  to  prepare 
himself  better  in  English.  The  Lutheran  trustees  were 
Michael  Heilman  and  Conrad  Schreiner.®^ 

(2)  OLD  EAGLE  SCHOOL 

Old  Eagle  school,  located  in  Tredyffrin,  was  estab- 
lished about  1769.  While  this  was  not  a distinctly 
Lutheran  school,  it  was  no  doubt  controlled  by  them  as 
they  held  services  in  the  building.  Many  of  the  early 
settlers  in  the  vicinity  were  Germans.  Tradition  says 
that  the  Lutheran  Church  originally  stood  near  the  site 
of  the  present  building,  the  Lutherans  having  settled 
here  in  the  spring  of  1771  “around  the  schoolhouse 
land.”^® 
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An  extract  from  the  testimony  of  Jacob  Mullen  states 
that  the  present  schoolhouse  was  built  in  1788.  “The  date 
is  in  the  north  gable.  Prior  to  this  there  was  a Lutheran 
Church.  My  grandmother  went  there  to  Church.  The 
Church  was  ten  feet  north  of  the  schoolhouse  site.’^'^i 
The  testimony  from  Elijah  H.  Wildi  states:  “I  heard  it 
from  old  people  in  the  neighborhood,  and  who  knew  it 
well.  They  said  that  originally  it  was  a Lutheran'^^ 
Church.’’ 

It  is  probable  that  the  original  structure,  as  well  as  its 
stone  successor,  was  designed  for  a school  and  meeting 
house.  Frank  R.  Diffenderfer,  in  a paper  prepared  for 
the  Lancaster  Historical  Society,  gives  a description  of 
the  building  of  the  schoolhouse  under  circumstances 
similar  to  those  under  which  the  Old  Eagle  School  must 
have  been  built.  Both  communities  were  in  adjoining 
counties  and  fifty  miles  apart.  There  as  here,  the  actors 
were  mainly  German  Lutherans,  and  both  communities 
made  efforts  to  establish  both  a German  and  English 
school  for  the  benefit  of  German  and  English  pioneers. 
The  religious  and  educational  features  were  closely  asso- 
ciated. The  trustees  were  chosen  by  the  residents  of  the 

neighborhood.'^^ 

Even  though  the  school  was  not  a Church  school,  the 
religious  element  did  not  succumb  to  the  secular,  for 
tradition  affirms  that  “it  was  agreed  at  the  time  the 
schoolhouse  was  built,  that  anyone  burying  in  the  grave- 
yard should  always  have  the  right  to  warm  himself  in 
the  schoolhouse.” 

Information  concerning  the  erection  of  the  present 
building  is  furnished  only  by  traditions.  These  indicate 
that  the  residents  of  the  neighborhood  determined,  not 
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only  to  erect  a schoolhouse,  but  also  to  furnish  the  labor 
and  materials.  The  building  and  its  equipment  were 
typical  of  the  period.  Its  size  was  a little  more  than  half 
that  of  the  present  building.  It  had  double  doors  for  the 
entrance  which  was  approached  by  a heavy  bank  walled 
upon  the  south  side  to  give  access  to  an  opening  into  the 
cellar  where  firewood  was  stored.  Six  windows,  two  on 
each  of  three  sides,  lighted  the  room.  Benches  were  ar- 
ranged in  double  rows  around  the  sides  of  the  building. 
The  Old  Eagle  School  was  conducted  as  a neighborhood 
school  until  the  public  school  system  came  into  full  op- 
eration. The  German  settlers  of  Chester  county  about 
1710  came  in  contact  with  the  Swedish  Lutherans, 
Scotch  Presbyterians,  Welsh  Baptists,  English  Friends 
and  members  of  the  Established  Church  of  England.  Not 
being  able  to  speak  English,  they  led  a clannish  life,  ad- 
hering to  their  old  German  customs,  speaking  their  own 
German  dialect,  and  possibly  at  times  longing  for  divine 
services.  Their  children  grew  up  without  a Church  or 
school  training,  while  their  elders  became  absorbed  in  the 
purchase  of  properties,  the  erection  of  homes,  in  planting 
and  sowing  and  in  raising  large  families  in  a worldly 
fashion.  When  Muhlenberg  came,  he  saw  the  necessity 
of  caring  for  these  scattered  Lutherans  in  Chester 
county,  and  accordingly,  established  a preaching  point 
in  their  midst.'^^ 


(3)  ST.  PETER’S, 

PIKELAND 

The  records  of  St.  Peter^s,  which  for  the  first  forty 
years  were  kept  in  the  books  of  Zion’s  Church,  have  been 
lost.  Tradition  states  that  religious  meetings  were  held 
in  private  houses  as  early  as  1751.  Authentic  records  be- 
gan in  1771.  In  this  year  they  purchased  a plot  of  ground 
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and  erected  thereon  a log  Church  which  was  dedicated 
the  following  year.'^^  While  the  pastor  reported  a school 
from  time  to  time  to  the  Ministerium,  little  is  known 
about  the  school,  teachers  or  pupils. 

(4)  ZION’S  OR  OLD  ORGAN  CHURCH, 

EAST  PIKELAND  TOWNSHIP 

Zion's,  or  Old  Organ  Church,  was  organized  about 
1743.  The  first  attempt  to  erect  a Church,  according  to 
the  Church  records,  was  made  in  1751.  At  this  time 
Lutherans  and  Reformed  united,  and  secured  possession 
of  land  upon  which  to  build  a Church.  Referring  to  this 
year.  Dr.  Mann  says,  ‘‘On  the  west  side  of  the  Schuylkill, 
Lutherans  and  Reformed  had  united  to  erect  a school- 
house  which  was  alternafely  used  by  each  party  for  di- 
vine services.  In  August,  1774,  the  cornerstone  of  a 
handsome  stone  building  was  laid,  which  was  dedicated 
on  June  4,  1775.  At  this  time  the  Church  was  for  the 
first  time  officially  designated  as  Zion's  Church.'^® 

8 CUMBERLAND  COUNTY 

(1)  FIRST  EVANGELICAN  LUTHERAN  CHURCH, 
CARLISLE 

When  Cumberland  county  was  established  in  1750, 
there  were  fifty  German  families  in  the  vicinity  of  Car- 
lisle, consisting  of  probably  from  one  hundred  fifty  to 
one  hundred  seventy-five  people.  Undoubtedly  services 
were  held  before  the  Church  was  organized  in  1765.’’"’' 
The  Church  had  no  regular  pastor  until  1776,  when  Rev, 
Jacob  Goering  became  the  pastor. 

The  first  building,  a log  structure,  was  built  jointly 
with  the  Reformed  on  South  Hanover  Street,  Since 
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Rev.  Jacob  Goering  was  a teacher,  he  probably  did  some 
teaching. 

There  are  no  records  concerning  a school  until  the 
close  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Rev.  Benjamin  Keller, 
who  came  early  in  1816,  being  interested  in  the  welfare 
of  the  young,  had  a parochial  school  built,  and  collected 
the  young  people  for  instruction.  He  used  Byerly’s 
spelling  and  reading  book,  and  also  Dillworth’s  primary 
spelling  and  reading  book. 

(2)  ST.  JOHN’S  EVANGELICAN  LUTHERAN 
CONGREGATION,. 

HAMPDEN  TOWNSHIP,  SHIREMANTOWN 

During  the  one  hundred  and  forty  years  of  the  exist- 
ence of  St.  John’s  Church,  the  congregation  occupied  five 
different  Church  edifices.  The  Poplar  Church  was 
erected  in  1787,  on  two  and  one-half  acres  of  land  donated 
by  Adam  Kreitzer  and  George  Wormley.  The  deed  was 
not  executed  until  1793. 

The  Church  was  erected  of  hewn  logs  of  poplar  wood 
in  a poplar  grove,  hence  the  name.  The  spaces  between 
the  logs  were  filled  with  chips  of  wood  and  mortar.  The 
Church  had  the  appearance  of  a two  story  house.  The 
basement  was  divided  into  three  apartments,  two  of 
these  being  used  for  the  teacher  and  his  family.  The 
other  room  was  used  for  school  purposes.  The  second 
story  was  intended  for  the  Church,  but,  on  account  of 
the  poverty  of  the  people,  was  never  finished.  The  school 
was,  therefore,  also  used  for  Church  services. 

When  a funeral  occurred  on  a week-day,  when  there 
was  school,  the  teacher,  before  the  funeral  arrived, 
would  give  the  pupils  directions  as  to  how  they  should 
conduct  themselves.  Perfect  quiet  was  to  be  maintained 
and  strict  attention  paid  to  what  the  minister  would  say. 
These  instructions  were  strictly  carried  out  by  the  chil- 
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dren,  as  they  were  taught  at  home,  and  by  the  teacher, 
to  obey. 

After  the  removal  to  Peace  Church  in  1798,  regular 
services  were  discontinued  at  the  Poplar  Church ; but  the 
school  was  continued  there  as  before.  This  was  a true 
Church  school  to  which  these  people  had  been  accustomed 
at  home.  The  school  was  supported  by  special  contribu- 
tions by  the  members  of  the  congregation.  They  em- 
ployed the  teachers,  and  seemed  to  be  very  careful  to 
record  them  in  regular  order.  The  first  one  was  Jacob 
Knight.  Since  the  land  upon  which  the  school  was  built 
had  been  donated,  it  could  not  be  sold,  but  was  rented 
and  the  money  used  to  help  support  the  school. 

In  March,  1806,  a half  interest  in  the  Church  and 
school  property  of  Peace  congregation  was  sold  to  the 
Lutheran  congregation  for  four  hundred  and  five  pounds, 
seventeen  shillings  and  three  pence,  a sum  representing 
one-half  of  the  cost  of  the  stone  Church,  the  land,  the 
building  of  the  schoolhouse  and  the  enclosing  of  the 
graveyard.  A part  of  the  agreement  was  as  follows : 

“We,  the  members  of  the  German  Reformed  congrega- 
tion, do  agree  by  these  present,  and  grant  an  equal  un- 
divided moiety  of  the  said  Church,  and  the  schoolhouse 
thereof,  belonging,  by  us  erected  and  built,  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  said  Lutheran  congregation.’’ 

Not  all  of  the  Poplar  Lutherans  came  over  to  the  new 
Peace  Church  at  once,  fearing  they  might  not  find  a 
similar  Church  school  there,  but  the  German  Reformed 
Church  had  organized  just  such  a school  from  the  very 
beginning,  1797.  The  first  teacher  was  Henry  Snavely, 
who  later  was  a member  of  St.  John’s  Lutheran  Church. 

When  the  Poplar  Lutherans  became  joint  owners  of 
the  schoolhouse  in  1806,  the  two  congregations  joined  in 
the  election  of  a teacher  in  1807.  Mr.  Peter  Blaesor  was 
elected.  He  was  educated  in  Germany  and  came  to 
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America  in  1780.  He  taught  in  Berks  and  Lancaster 
counties  until  1807,  and  then  came  to  Cumberland 
county.  The  textbooks  in  his  school  were  the  primer,  the 
spelling  book,  the  Bible,  the  Catechism,  and  probably 
Pike’s  Arithmetic.  He  always  opened  his  school  with  sing- 
ing and  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  or  the  Creed.  He  believed 
in  the  moral  training  of  the  young  as  well  as  the  intel- 
lectual, and  set  an  example  worthy  of  imitation  by  those 
teachers  who  at  this  time  shamefully  neglected  this  duty. 
The  school  was  continued  until  the  advent  of  the  public 
school  system.  The  present  St.  John’s  Church  was  dedi- 
cated July  1,  1866.'^^ 

The  school  at  Peace  Church  was  maintained  by  the 
Reformed  until  1806  when  it  became  a union  school.  The 
history  of  the  school  is  given  below : 

“About  the  year  1796,  the  people  residing  in  the  neighborhood 
of  what  was  afterwards  known  as  ‘Peace  Church,’  resolved  to 
erect  a school  house.  No  definite  action  was  taken,  however,  until 
1797  when  Henry  Snavely  and  Nicholas  Kreitzer  executed  a deed 
conveying  to  the  parties  concerned  a small  tract  of  land  for  school 
and  Church  purposes,  as  well  as  a place  for  the  burial  of  the  dead. 
The  deed  was  acknowledged  May  26,  1797.  The  first  action  taken 
toward  the  improvement  of  the  property  was  the  purchase  of  an 
old  house  which  was  the  property  of  John  Shopp,  Sr.,  who  re- 
sided a short  distance  east  of  the  village  of  Shiremanstown.  Mr. 
Shopp  had  recently  erected  a new  house,  and  in  consequence  en- 
tered into  an  agreement  with  the  trustees  for  the  sale  of  the  old 
house.  They  agreed  to  pay  him  15  pounds  (about  $40.00)  Penn- 
sylvania currency. 

This  old  house  was  removed  to  the  school  property  and  con- 
verted into  a schoolhouse.  It  contained  several  apartments;  one 
for  a school  room,  and  the  other  for  the  use  of  the  teacher  and  his 
family.  Religious  worship  was  also  held  in  the  school  room.  The 
Rev.  Anthony  Hautz  of  the  Reformed  Church  began  to  hold  Ger- 
man services  as  soon  as  the  building  was  finished.  The  Rev.  John 
Herbst,  at  this  time  serving  the  Lutheran  congregation  at  ‘Poplar 
Church,’  also  began  to  hold  services  there  regularly.  The  Rev. 

79  Dierolf,  Claude,  O.  St.  John’s  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,  Shiremans- 
town, Pa.,  1787-1927. 
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William  Otterbein’s  itinerant  preachers  were  at  this  time  also 
travelling  through  the  country  holding  services  wherever  oppor- 
tunity afforded  and  these  also  conducted  services  in  the  building 
occasionally.  These  men  were  at  present  in  good  standing  in  the 
German  Reformed  Church,  but  shortly  after  separated  from  it  to 
form  what  is  now  known  as  the  “United  Brethren  in  Christ” 
denomination. 

The  first  teacher  at  the  new  school  was  Henry  Snavely.  He  was 
a Lutheran.  At  that  time  he  was  considered  a good  scholar  and 
is  said  to  have  been  a hard  student,  obtaining  his  knowledge  prin- 
cipally by  his  own  exertion.  He  taught  the  school  from  1797  to 
1807,  when  he  died  at  the  age  of  27  years.  By  this  time  the  Luth- 
erans had  become  openly  acknowledged  joint  owners  of  the  property 
and  the  two  congregations  together  united  in  the  election  of  a 
second  teacher. 

The  second  teacher  was  Peter  Blaesor.  He  was  educated  in 
Germany,  and  it  is  said  that  he  knew  the  Latin  language  well.  He 
came  to  America  in  1780.  He  taught  in  Berks  county  from  1784 
to  1790,  then  in  Lancaster  county  until  1807,  and  then  came  to 
Cumberland  county.  He  was  never  married. 

Blaesor’s  successor  was  a teacher  named  Hoover.  He  was  an 
organist  and  a part  of  his  duties  was  to  preside  at  the  organ  at 
divine  worship  of  both  congregations.  Hereafter  the  united  con- 
gregations, in  selecting  a teacher  made  it  a point  to  select  one  who 
could  play  the  organ.  It  is  stated  that  the  ‘Peace  Church,  was 
the  first  to  own  a musical  instrument  in  the  Cumberland  Valley, 
and  the  congregations  were  very  much  despised  for  their  ‘wor- 
shipping by  machinery.’  In  1807  the  Lutherans  proposed  the  pur- 
chase of  an  organ  which  after  some  discussion,  was  procured  and 
dedicated  July  7th.  This  instrument  still  stands  in  the  adjoining 
St.  John’s  Lutheran  Church  and  is  occasionally  used  for  worship. 

Hoover’s  successor  was  a man  named  Jacob  Schleider,  Sr.  He 
was  an  organist  as  well  as  a vocalist.  He  was  the  first  teacher 
who  occupied  the  present  sexton’s  house  which  was  erected  shortly 
after  1812  and  which  is  still  standing  in  a good  state  of  repair. 
He  died  in  1827,  and  his  remains  lie  buried  in  the  cemetery  a short 
distance  north  of  the  schoolhouse.  His  grave  is  marked  by  a 
sandstone,  the  inscription  of  which  is  still  readable:  ‘In  1822  Jacob 
Schleider  was  elected  the  teacher  of  this  school  and  held  the  posi- 
tion until  1827.’ 

Other  teachers  of  the  school  included  John  Kathermann,  John 
Brummet,  Alfred  Moss  and  a Mr.  McFagin.  This  brings  the 
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school  down  to  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  the  free  school 
system.  Since  that  time  the  building  has  been  leased  to  the  school 
directors  of  the  district  for  school  purposes.  The  building  re- 
mained intact  until  the  late  1890’s,  when  it  was  torn  down  and  the 
present  brick  building  erected.  The  site  of  the  present  St.  John’s 
school  is  said  to  be  the  oldest  school  site  in  Cumberland  county.” 

(3)  SHIPPENSBURG 

The  Church  at  Shippensburg  was  founded  about  1777. 
In  an  agreement  made  with  the  Reformed  in  1778,  no 
mention  is  made  of  a school.  Since  the  “Actum  Presby- 
terio”  of  the  United  congregations  stated  that  since 
many  members  of  the  two  congregations  did  not  contri- 
bute towards  the  school,  they  were  denied  the  privilege 
of  baptism  and  communion  until  the  offending  members 
made  a contribution  towards  the  support  of  the  school. 
It  is  evident  that  a school  was  conducted,  The  pastor 
reported  a school  at  the  meeting  of  the  Ministerium  in 
1796.81 


9 DAUPHIN  COUNTY 

(1)  ST.  JOHN’S  LUTHERAN  CHURCH, 

LYKENS  VALLEY 

St.  John’s  Lutheran  Church,  located  near  Berrysburg, 
was  organized.  This  Church  held  a unique  position  be- 
cause she  was  never  a union  Church  and  nearly  al- 
ways had  a pastor.  Lykens  Valley  is  noted  for  its  beauty 
and  fertility.  The  Church  is  located  on  an  elevation  in 
the  center  of  the  valley. 

The  Rev.  J.  M.  Underline  began  his  missionary  work 
in  this  vicinity  in  1773.  For  twenty  years  services  were 
held  in  a log  schoolhouse  from  which  it  received  the  name 
of  “The  Schoolhouse  Congregation.”  On  January  19, 
1797,  a committee  was  elected  and  charged  with  the 


80  Pennsylvania  German,  Vol.  XXXVIII,  p.  174. 

81  Spaeth,  op.  cit.,  p.  286. 
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erection  of  a new  Church.  The  new  Church,  a log  build- 
ing, was  dedicated  October  29,  1802,  after  which  the 
schoolhouse  was  devoted  entirely  to  school  purposes. 

The  schoolhouse  stood  across  the  road  from  the 
Church,  and  was  directly  connected  with  the  farm  house 
on  the  farm  owned  by  the  congregation.  The  farm,  con- 
sisting of  sixty-one  acres  and  farmed  by  the  sexton,  was 
donated  by  John  Matter  at  the  beginning  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  One  of  the  tables  used  in  the  school  is 
still  standing  in  the  cellar  of  the  farm  house. 

(2)  ST.  PETER’S, 

MIDDLETOWN 

St.  Peter's  is  the  second  oldest  Church  in  Dauphin 
county.  Hill  Church  being  the  oldest.  The  lot  for  the 
Church  was  deeded  in  1764,  and  the  Church  was  erected 
three  years  later.  It  is  not  known  just  when  the  school 
was  organized,  but  in  1772  Pastor  Helmuth  revived  the 
parish  school.  He  arranged  to  have  the  schoolmaster  con- 
duct services  twice  a day,  reading  a sermon  in  the  morn- 
ing and  catechising  the  children  in  the  afternoon.^^ 

(3)  SAND  HILL  “BERGE  KIRCHE,” 

DERRY  TOWNSHIP 

Sand  Hill  Church  is  the  oldest  Church  in  Dauphin 
county.  It  was  organized  very  early  and  had  erected  a 
Church  building  before  1756.  It  is  located  two  miles 
southeast  of  Hummelstown,  near  the  brownstone  quar- 
ries.83  The  congregation  may  have  been  organized  as 
early  as  1750.  While  there  are  no  specific  references  to 
a school,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  oldest  Church  in 
the  county  did  not  neglect  the  education  of  the  children. 


82  History  of  St.  Peter’s  Church  at  Middletown. 

83  Schauk,  op.  cit.,  p.  404. 
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Dedicated  1802 
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(4)  ZION’S  LUTHERAN  CHURCH, 
HARRISBURG 

The  first  Church  services  in  Harrisburg  were  held  in 
a log  schoolhouse  at  the  foot  of  Capital  Hill  as  early  as 
1786.®^  The  following  year  the  Lutherans  and  Reformed 
started  a subscription  list  to  raise  funds  with  which  to 
build  a Church  and  schoolhouse.  The  same  year  the  two 
congregations  erected  a Church  and  schoolhouse.  The 
subscription  list  being  both  in  English  and  German,  it 
may  be  assumed  that  this  was  a subscription  school.  The 
majority,  however,  were  Lutherans  and  Reformed.®^ 

The  building  was  remodeled  from  time  to  time  and 
served,  either  as  Church  or  school  for  sixty-seven  years. 
An  old  account  book  of  1788  shows  a number  of  receipts 
of  alms  money,  some  of  which  was  no  doubt  used,  which 
was  a common  custom,  for  school  purposes. 

The  Church  schools  apparently  did  not  meet  the  needs 
of  the  community,  so  they  petitioned  the  assembly  in 
1792  for  free  schools.  This  was  probably  due  to  the  fact 
that  many  of  the  people  were  not  members  of  either  the 
Lutheran  or  Reformed  Church.  Four  years  later  the 
school  had  thirty  pupils.  Both  German  and  English^^ 
were  taught. 

In  1813  the  Lutheran  congregation,  which  was  incor- 
porated the  following  year,  purchased  a lot  upon  which 
to  build  their  own  Church.  On  June  22,  the  cornerstone 
of  a handsome  brick  Church  was  laid  in  the  presence  of 
an  'fimmence  concourse  of  people.’’  A Sunday  School 
was  started  in  1819  which  in  two  months  numbered  234. 
Both  German  and  English  were  taught.  The  Pastor  con- 


84  Robinson,  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Dauphin  County,  p.  12. 

85  Egle,  History  of  Dauphin  County,  pp.  324-330,  Gilbert  D.  M.,  Cen- 
tennial of  Zion. 

86  Centennial  History,  op.  cit.,  p.  26. 

87  Spaeth,  op.  cit.,  p.  285. 
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ducted  examinations  every  three  months.  A brick  school- 
house  was  erected  in  1822.88 

(5)  ZION’S  CHURCH, 

HUMMELSTOWN 

The  available  records  do  not  give  an  account  of  the 
organization,  but  it  was  probably  organized  in  1753.89  An 
old  deed  indicates  an  earlier  existence.  The  deed,  dated 
June  24,  1756,  conveying  two  lots  to  the  congregation, 
mentions  a “Church  erected  on  a part  of  said  lots,^^9o 
indicating  that  it  was  organized  prior  to  that  date. 

The  first  building,  a log  structure,  erected  in  1766,  was 
also  used  as  a schoolhouse.  The  old  building  was  later 
replaced  by  a limestone  building  in  1815,  and  the  old  one 
used  exclusively  as  a schoolhouse.  David  Ekstein  was 
schoolmaster  from  1787  to  1802.  The  grave  of  David 
Ekstein,  first  schoolmaster  in  Hummelstown,  and  body 
guard  to  Washington,  is  in  the  center  of  the  cemetery. 
Without  further  records,  the  history  of  the  school  must 
remain  indefinite. 

10  FAYETTE  COUNTY 

As  early  as  1760,  if  not  before,  Jacob  Franks  and  four 
other  families  came  to  the  “wilderness  of  the  wesF^  from 
the  State  of  Maryland,  and  settled  in  German  township. 
Year  after  year  other  German  families  came.  These 
erected  a log  house  for  Church  and  school  purposes  as 
early  as  1769.  “We  believe,”  says  James  Veech,  “the 
first  meeting  house  for  Christian  worship  erected  within 
the  limits  of  Fayette  county,  was  on  or  near  the  site  of 
the  present  ‘German  Meeting  House, ^ in  German  town- 
ship. It  was  a small  log  cabin  building.  This  was  as 
early  as  1770.”9i 

88  Sehmauk,  op.  cit.,  p.  428.  89  Schmauk,  op.  cit.,  p.  404. 

90  Hay,  Evangelical  Lutheran  Synod  of  East  Pennsylvania,  p.  72. 

91  Veech,  James.  The  Monongahela  of  Old  Veech,  James  Historical 
Sketches  of  Southwestern  Pennsylvania  to  the  Year  1800. 
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The  coming  of  Philip  Schmidt  to  York  Run  in  1769, 
for  the  expressed  purpose  of  being  near  to  a German 
Church,  seems  to  suggest  that  there  may  have  been  a 
considerable  number  of  Germans  in  the  settlement  at 
that  early  day.  For  seventeen  years  after  the  building 
of  the  log  Church  the  services  were  conducted  by  their 
schoolmaster,  who  was  Mrs.  Barbara  Franks.^^ 

Mrs.  Franks,  wife  of  Jacob  Franks,  was  born  in  Ger- 
many in  1741.  Her  maiden  name  was  Brandenburg  and 
she  came  to  America  with  her  father  when  she  was  nine 
years  old.  She  was  sold  in  Baltimore  as  a servant  to  pay 
her  passage  from  Europe.  Her  freedom  was  bought  be- 
fore she  became  of  age  and  soon  after  she  gained  her 
liberty  she  married  Jacob  Franks.  She  was  soon  known 
far  and  wide  as  “The  Sweet  Singer  of  the  Wilderness.” 

Soon  after  the  advent  of  the  first  settlers  in  German 
township  a little  child  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  M.  Riffle  died, 
A little  coffin  was  made  of  clapboards  and  the  corpse  was 
carried  by  Mrs.  Barbara  Franks,  who  was  followed  by 
the  armed  procession  to  a spot  selected  by  them  for  a 
graveyard,  which  is  now  within  the  enclosure  of  the 
beautiful  cemetery.  “The  Sweet  Singer  of  the  Wilder- 
ness” conducted  the  burial  services.  She  was  the  leader, 
the  teacher,  and  the  advisor.  She  was  the  first  teacher 
at  the  Meeting  House.  The  children  were  taught 
Luther's  Smaller  Catechism,  and  Bible  History.  All 
were  taught  to  sing.  Arndt’s  True  Christianity  was 
found  in  the  homes  of  these  people.  This  German  work 
and  other  devotional  books  were  highly  prized  by  these 
brave  pioneers. 

The  Rev.  Martin  Luther  Peter,  formerly  pastor  of  St. 
Jacob’s,  to  whom  the  writer  is  indebted  for  much  of  the 
material  on  this  Church  and  school  writes,  “I  buried  the 
great-grandson  of  the  “Sweet  Singer  of  the  Wilderness” 


02  Burgess,  op.  cit.,  p.  514. 
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— the  venerable  Daniel  F.  Hostetler/'  He  says  there  is 
absolutely  no  doubt  that  this  is  the  oldest  Church  west 
of  the  Allegheny  mountains. 

11  FRANKLIN  COUNTY 
(1)  CHAMBERSBURG 

The  Lutheran  Church  at  Chambersburg  was  founded 
as  a union  Church  with  the  Reformed  about  1765.  This 
continued  as  a union  Church  until  1808  when  the  Re- 
formed withdrew.  The  Reformed  are  reported  to  have 
built  a school  in  1789.  The  Confederate  forces  destroyed 
the  records  in  1864.  The  history  of  the  school,  therefore, 
which  no  doubt  existed,  must  remain  incomplete.^^ 

(2)  GRINDSTONE  HILL,  OR  SOLOMON’S  EVANGELICAL, 
LUTHERAN  AND  REFORMED  CHURCH 

As  early  as  1736  the  first  Germans  from  Lancaster 
and  vicinity  settled  in  the  southern  part  of  Franklin 
county,  near  Greencastle.  There  was  a strong  antipathy 
between  the  Germans  and  the  Scotch-Irish  who  also  set- 
tled here.  The  Germans,  therefore,  started  what  is  now 
known  as  Grindstone  Hill  Settlement,  from  six  to  twelve 
miles  south  of  Chambersburg.  Here  the  Lutherans  and 
Reformed  started  to  erect  a Church,  about  1766,  upon  a 
tract  previously  acquired. 

It  may  be  assumed  that  a school  existed  several  years 
before,  as  on  July  26,  1764,  the  Indians  murdered  a 
school,  consisting  of  ten  children  and  a teacher  about 
three  miles  north  of  Greencastle.  The  old  Church  stood 
across  the  road  from  where  the  brick  Church  now 
stands.94  The  Rev.  Mr.  Rothrauff,  of  the  Greencastle 
charge,  reported  three  German  winter  schools  for 

93  Foltz  and  Harbaugh,  Historical  Sketch  of  Zion  Reformed  Church,  Cham- 
bersburg, p.  16. 

94  Facht,  D.  H.,  History  of  Grindstone  Hill  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church, 

1886,  p.  11. 
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1796,95  and  two  winter  schools  for  the  following  year.®® 
Since  Grindstone  Hill  was  the  oldest  Church  in  this  vi- 
cinity, it  is  safe  to  assume  that  one  of  these  schools  was 
conducted  by  this  Church. 

12  HUNTINGDON  COUNTY 

The  only  Lutheran  effort  in  education  in  Huntingdon 
County  was  made  in  connection  with  numerous  other 
faiths  in  the  establishment  of  a public  school  in  the  town 
of  Huntingdon.  An  act  of  the  General  Assembly  under 
the  date  of  February  19,  1790,  authorized  the  founding 
of  such  a school  and  helped  with  the  endowment. 

In  the  “Carlisle  Gazette”  of  March  30,  1791,  appears 
this  advertisement : 

“The  trustees  of  the  public  school  in  the  town  and  county  of 
Huntingdon,  respectfully  give  information,  that  in  pursuance  of 
an  act  of  Assembly,  for  founding  and  endowing  the  same,  they 
have  opened  a grammar  school  under  the  direction  of  the  Reverend 
John  Johnson  at  the  rate  of  L 5 or  about  $13.33  per  annum  for 
tuition,  and  do  engage  that  pupils  shall  be  suitably  accommodated 
for  L 15  about  $40  per  annum  and  strict  attention  paid  to  their 
morals. 

“It  is  hoped  that  when  the  friends  to  an  institution  of  this  kind 
take  into  consideration  the  modest  charge  and  healthy  situation 
of  the  town  of  Huntingdon,  they  will  give  every  encouragement 
due  to  a seminary  established  for  the  express  purpose  of  educating 
youths  at  a small  expense.” 

By  order  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 

John  Cadwallader,  Sec. 

Huntingdon,  March  30,  1791. 


95  Spaeth,  op.  cit.,  p.  286. 

96  Spaeth,  op.  cit.,  p.  292. 
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13  LANCASTER  COUNTY 
(1)  EARLTOWN  (NEW  HOLLAND) 

HE  Church  at  Earltown,  now  New  Holland,  was 
established  by  the  Rev.  John  Casper  Stoever 
when  he  took  up  his  residence  here  in  May, 
1730.  He  commenced  the  records  of  the  con- 
gregation at  this  time  in  which  are  mentioned 
his  ministerial  acts  of  May  1,  1730.  About  three 
years  later  a log  Church  was  erected  on  four  acres  of 
ground  presented  by  the  proprietaries  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  log  Church  .was  torn  down  and  a new  building  re- 
placed it  in  1763.  The  congregation  enjoyed  periods  of 
prosperity  having  178  communicants  in  1770. 

In  1786,  the  Rev.  V.  M.  Melsheimer  became  pastor.  A 
school  was  probably  established  many  years  before  this 
time  for  now  under  the  inspiration  and  direction  of  the 
new  pastor,  a large  school  building,  designed  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  two  schools — a German  and  an  English 
— was  erected.  The  congregation  presented  half  an  acre 
of  ground  for  the  school  which  ‘‘was  dedicated  by  the 
Lutherans  and  Reformed  with  great  rejoicing  and  amid 
a vast  concourse  of  people”  on  December  26,  1787. 

Muhlenberg  wrote  in  his  journal  at  this  time,  in  which 
he  says:  “An  English  school  ought  to  be  added,  so  that 
all  the  children  may  learn  English.  An  English  school 
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is  almost  indispensably  necessary,  and  could  easily  be 
held  in  the  second  story  of  the  schoolhouse  for  the 
Lutheran  Children/’  The  pastor  reported  that  there  was 
only  one  German  school  because  the  tendency  toward 
English  was  strong.^  The  school  at  Earltown  did  valu- 
able service  until  the  adoption  of  the  present  common 
school  system.2 

In  a paper  read  before  the  Lancaster  County  Histori- 
cal Society,  March  4,  1898,  Frank  R.  Diffenderfer  dis- 
cusses the  building  of  the  schoolhouse  at  New  Holland, 
Lancaster  County: 

Anno  Domini  1786 

The  ###  (People)  of  the  German  Lutheran  Congregation  at 
New  Holland,  after  previous  consultation  first  had  divers  persons 
upon  the  subject  of  building  a common  German  and  English  School 
House  proceeded  to  open  a subscription  paper  in  the  German  lan- 
guage about  the  neighborhood  of  New  Holland,  for  the  purpose 
aforesaid. 

Two  subscription  papers,  one  in  German  and  one  in 
English  were  circulated.  The  following  is  a translation 
of  the  German  subscription  paper : 

As  with  God’s  help  we  have  decided  to  build  a schoolhouse  for 
the  German  inhabitants  in  New  Holland,  for  the  general  use  of 
the  neighborhood  we  beg  all  friends  of  Godliness  and  of  a Christian 
institution  of  education  to  support  this  good  cause  and  to  further 
it  by  a meek  and  Christian  gift. 

New  Holland,  the  19th  July, 

1786 

(The  English  subscription  List) 

Whereas,  the  education  of  youth  is  of  great  importance,  and  it 
ought  to  be  the  first  object  of  parental  care,  as  it  tends  to  pro- 
mote everything  that  is  dear  and  valuable  to  this  life;  therefore, 
we  the  subscribers,  inhabitants  in  and  about  New  Holland  being 
perfectly  sensible  of  that  truth  and  of  the  utility  and  conveniency 
that  would  arise  to  us  and  to  our  posterity  and  to  persons  residing 
at  a distance  from  a well-adapted  school  establishment  at  the  place 
aforesaid,  that  in  order  to  attain  to  those  beneficial  ends  it  is  pro- 


1 Spaeth,  op.  cit.,  p.  279. 

2 Gerhard,  History  of  New  Holland  Church,  p.  419. 
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posed  by  us  and  by  the  German  Lutheran  congregation  at  New 
Holland  aforesaid,  to  erect  and  build  a common  English  and  Ger- 
man School  house  upon  the  Glebe  lands  (common  lands)  at  the 
place  free  to  and  for  the  use  of  all  religious  denominations  and 
persons  that  shall  willingly  subscribe  and  pay  any  sum  of  money 
towards  the  building  of  same. 

And  it  is  further  proposed  that  upon  a meeting  (to  be  called  for 
that  purpose)  a sufficient  number  of  persons  from  among  the  said 
subscribers  shall  be  elected  to  be  the  visitors  or  trustees  of  the  said 
schools  and  to  prescribe  rules  for  the  good  government  thereof. 

Wherefore,  we,  the  undernamed  persons,  in  order  to  forward  so 
laudable  a purpose,  do  hereby  agree  and  promise  to  pay  upon  de- 
mand of  the  person  authorized  to  receive  such  sum  and  sums  of 
money  as  will  appear  annexed  to  our  respective  names,  July  the 
19th,  1786. 

The  subscriptions  on  the  English  paper  amounted  to 
50  pounds  16s,  while  the  German  subscription  paper 
amounted  to  47  pounds  19s,  but  no  individual  subscrip- 
tion exceeded  3 pounds.  In  addition  to  the  money  sub- 
scriptions, numerous  humble  contributions  were  made: 

Michael  Sauer  made  and  allowed  gratis  two  pairs  of  the  front 
door  hinges. 

Peter  Shaffer  hauled  one  day  stones  with  his  own  team  gratis 
and  George  Diffenderfer  and  John  Berlet  assisted  in  loading  of  ’em. 

James  Thompson— 2 logs  and  hauled  them  in  and  also  hauled 
rafters  from  Jacob  Hoover’s  land. 

Joseph  Hoover — 2 logs  delivered  gratis. 

N.  C. — George  Hildebrand  hauled  them  in. 

Christian  Summers  delivered  gratis  10  bushels  lime  at  10  shill- 
ings. 

Adam  Miller  ■will  deliver  600  feet  laths  according  to  the  size 
wanted. 

Jacob  Weaver,  Jr.,  sawed  a log  of  his  own  into  laths  and  de- 
livered them  gratis. 

Elias  Meyer  will  deliver  gratis  200  feet  oak  boards  or  pay  the 
value  thereof  in  money  at  his  own  choice.  Seven  shillings  six 
pence. 

John  Bitzer,  Sr.,  Ludwig  Wolfard  and  Fasnacht  have  promised 
to  deliver  one  thousand  shingles. 

Solomon  Meyer,  bookbinder  at  Ephrata,  allowed  for  the  benefit 
of  this  school  in  his  charge  of  this  (record)  book  the  sum  of  two 
shillings  six  pence. 
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Isaac  Brubaker,  Christian  Brubaker,  Jacob  Koch,  David  Fillen- 
baum,  Jacob  House,  John  Adam  Roads,  who  were  not  subscribers, 
work  at  sundry  times  in  the  cellar  of  the  schoolhouse,  as  did  many 
other  subscribers,  in  particular  persons  residing  in  New  Holland, 
and  all  persons  who  have  worked  in  digging  the  cellar  were  found 
diet  by  the  inhabitants  of  New  Holland,  and  the  cellar  was  com- 
pleted with  little  or  no  charge. 

John  Luther  allowed  several  oak  boards  for  benches;  also  found 
pint  (pine)  boards  for  the  trustees’  bench  gratis. 

Received  of  the  Widow  Wittmer  1 large  log  for  a garder 
(girder) ; ditto  of  Zaccheus  Peer  sol  for  another  garder. 

The  committee  of  the  trustees  awarded  the  contract 
for  the  building  of  the  school  on  October  23,  1787,  to 
Valentine  Kinser.  The  details  of  the  construction  of  the 
building  and  the  character  of  the  workmanship  are  in- 
dicated in  the  contract  which  provided : 

That  the  said  Valentine  cut  hall  and  square  two  garders  of  41 
and  42  feet  in  length  befitting  the  schoolhouse  now  about  to  be 
built.  That  he  join  and  fixes  the  joices  into  the  said  garders  and 
upon  the  outside  logs  thereof  according  to  usual  custom  of  such- 
like method  of  building  ....  that  he  must  cut  and  square  a suffi- 
ciency of  rafters  and  assist  in  putting  them  up  (but  the  rafters, 
must  be  hailed  on  the  ground — where  he  will  square  them).  That 
the  said  Valentine  must  nail  on  the  lathes.  That  in  every  pair  of 
rafters  he  will  put  a collar  beam  to  be  cut  by  him,  but  hailed  at 
school  expense.  That  he  will  roof  the  house  (shingles  and  nails 
to  be  found).  That  he  will  make  a sufficiency  of  clap  boards  to 
shut  up  the  both  gable  ends  of  the  house,  but  the  timber  for  clap 
boards  must  be  found  by  him  ready  to  be  split.  The  necessary 
posts  for  the  gable  ends  he  must  put  up  (but  be  found).  That 
for  all  which  work  to  be  done  and  performed  in  a good  and  work- 
manlike manner  the  said  committee,  in  behalf  of  themselves  and 
the  said  trustees,  have  bound  themselves  to  pay  to  the  said  Valentine 
without  reasonable  time  after  the  work  shall  be  done  the  sum  of 
thirty  silver  dollars.  And  it  is  understood  that  the  said  Valentine 
finding  his  own  hands  and  diet. 

Under  date  of  April  19,  1787,  appears  this  record: 

“This  day  the  schoolhouse  was  finally  raised  without  any  further 
charge  other  than  about  five  quarts  of  rum,  as  all  those  persons 
who  were  kind  enough  to  attend  and  assist  in  raising  of  it  were 
found  diet  by  sundry  inhabitants  in  New  Holland. 
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(The  suggestiveness  of  the  last  entry  is  emphasized  by  the 
fact  that  other  records  indicate  that  one  of  the  schoolmasters 
employed  at  the  school,  1812  to  1817,  purchased  during  a 
period  of  four  months  35%  quarts  of  whiskey). 

Upon  the  request  of  the  trustees  a number  of  joiners  met  to- 
gether for  the  purpose  of  making  a number  of  benches  for  the  use 
of  the  schoolhouse.  Accordingly,  the  following  persons,  joiners  and 
others  met  to  make  said  benches. 

All  attended  gratis  and  assisted  to  complete  the  said  work  and 
their  diet  was  found  to  them  by  sundry  of  the  trustees  and  others 
the  inhabitants  of  this  place.” 

The  building  was  dedicated  December  26,  1787,  to 
which  the  preachers  and  members  of  other  religious 
denominations  were  invited.  The  following  is  a descrip- 
tion of  the  event : 

Between  the  hours  of  nine  and  ten  o’clock  the  scholars,  the 
Singers,  the  Ministers,  the  Trustees  and  the  Elders,  Church  Wardens 
of  the  German  Lutheran  and  Calvinistic  (German  Reformed) 
Churches,  and  the  members  of  those  churches  and  a number  of  per- 
sons English  and  German  of  other  religious  societies  assembled  at 
the  parsonage  house  in  New  Holland,  and  about  half  after  ten 
o’clock  proceeded  from  thence  in  procession  to  the  schoolhouse  in 
the  following  order: 

The  Scholars,  the  Singers,  the  Masters,  the  Ministers,  viz:  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Melzheimer,  professor  of  the  College  of  Lancaster,  and 
a gentleman  lately  arrived  from  Germany;  Magister  Reiche,  Presi- 
dent and  Clerk  of  the  Trustees,  the  Trustees,  the  Elders  and 
Church  Wardens  of  the  Said  Churches  and  the  members  thereof 
and  other  persons  as  above  mentioned. 

After  the  procession  moved  from  the  said  place,  which  was  done 
with  great  order,  two — and  two — , headed  by  the  President  and 
Clerk  of  the  Trustees,  and  approached  the  schoolhouse;  the  doors 
were  opened  and  after  they  and  the  people  that  attended  had  taken 
their  seats  the  solemnity  was  introduced  by  vocal  music  by  the 
schools  and  singers  in  German. 

Magister  Reiche  then  opened  the  Solemnity  with  . . . prayer 
and  suitable  oration  . . . followed  by  vocal  music  . . .The  Rev. 
Mr.  Melzheimer  then  followed  . . . in  a most  elegant  argumenta- 
tive and  eloquent  discourse  from  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon,  Chap- 
ter hi,  from  the  13th  to  16th  verses He  was  followed  again 

by  vocal  music  as  before  when  Christopher  Grosh,  one  of  the  . . . 
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Trustees  . . . concluded  the  whole  by  a very  rational  and  . . . 
satisfactory  discourse  . . . and  so  finished  with  prayer.  This  be- 
ing followed  by  vocal  music  as  before.  After  which  the  Funda- 
mental articles  of  the  School  were  read  in  both  English  and  Ger- 
man. This  done  the  last  vocal  music  followed.  The  whole  was 
performed  with  such  good  order  decency  and  decorum  as  would 
have  done  honor  to  a more  respectable  place  than  this. 

It  is  estimated  that  “upwards  of  seven  hundred  people 
were  present,”  of  whom  probably  between  four  and  five 
hundred  entered  the  building. 

(2)  TRINITY  LUTHERAN  CHURCH, 
LANCASTER 

The  Trinity  congregation  was  visited  by  John  Casper 
Stoever  as  early  as  1729.  The  congregation  was  founded 
the  following  year.  They  started  to  erect  a schoolhouse 
and  Church  in  1734,  the  Church  being  finished  four  years 
later.3  The  school  was  held  in  the  Church  for  a short 
time  and  was  then  discontinued,  but  opened  again  before 
the  arrival  of  the  pastor,  J.  Frederich  Handschuh,  on 
May  3,  1748.  This  may  be  assumed  from  the  statement 
in  his  diary  that  the  schoolmaster  met  him  and  J.  F. 
Vigera  who  came  with  the  Rev.  Handschuh  to  preach  his 
trial  sermon,  at  the  stream. 

There  was  bitter  strife  in  the  congregation  in  the 
period  from  1734  to  1748,  but  it  is  likely  that  the  school 
continued  during  this  time.  We  do  not  know  who  the 
teachers  were  during  this  period  or  how  many  pupils  at- 
tended the  school. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Church  Council,  in  1748,  the 
chief  business  was  the  discussion  of  the  proposition  to 
organize  a school,  the  renting  of  a school  building,  the 
securing  of  a schoolmaster,  and  the  manner  of  providing 
his  salary. 

On  July  19th,  the  pastor,  two  months  after  his  arrival. 


3 Whitteker,  J.  E.,  Trinity  Lutheran  Church,  Lancaster,  1905. 
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wrote  in  his  diary  that  he  visited  the  school  which  con- 
sisted largely  of  English,  Irish,  and  German  Lutherans, 
and  one  Reformed.  At  the  first  meeting  of  the  United 
congregations,  August  15,  1748,  Handschuh  reported 
that  “the  school  has  been  flourishing  now  for  almost  a 
year.  Mr.  Schmidt  has  instructed  nearly  seventy  chil- 
dren, in  which  work  Mr.  Vigera  assisted;  but  as  Mr. 
Schmidt  has  decided  to  go  to  Europe,  they  are  anxious 
to  know  when  they  can  get  another  in  his  place.’’^ 

On  October  25th,  the  pastor  spoke  to  the  congregation 
on  the  necessity  of  educating  the  youth  and  the  import- 
ance of  procuring  a good  schoolmaster.  After  the  close 
of  the  service  he  spoke  to  them  on  three  points:  (1)  of 
the  election  of  a new  schoolmaster;  (2)  of  the  renting  of 
a comfortable  schoolhouse;  and  (3)  of  the  repair  of  the 
Church.  “Every  Sunday,”  his  report  continues,  “I  have 
a repetition  of  the  sermon  and  catechetical  instruction.  I 
then  have  mostly  70  to  80  young  people,  adults,  and  chil- 
dren, standing  around  me  who  intently  seek  to  anticipate 
each  other.  The  rest  who  do  not  belong  to  our  congrega- 
tion sit  attentively.  Our  school  is  ever  increasing  so  that 
we  were  recently  necessitated  to  dismiss  sixteen  English 
children  for  want  of  room.  I instruct  the  young  people 
twice  a week,  who  are  being  prepared  for  the  Holy  Sup- 
per, and  some  of  them  are  very  ignorant  and  some  must 
come  perhaps  nine  English  miles  to  my  house.”^ 

A call  was  now  extended  to  John  Jacob  Loeser,  who 
accepted  the  call  and  took  charge  of  the  school  in  Janu- 
ary, 1749.  In  speaking  of  the  acceptance  of  Loeser, 
Pastor  Handschuh  said:  ‘‘One  can  scarcely  believe  what 
pains,  necessity  and  care  this  school  business  entailed  on 
Mr.  Muhlenberg  and  myself  before  it  could  be  placed 
upon  a substantial  basis.”® 


4 Kline,  A History  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  New  Hanover,  p.  222. 
6 Schmauk,  op.  cit.,  p.  307.  6 Schmauk,  op.  cit.,  p.  308. 
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Although  Church  and  school  stood  side  by  side,  yet 
with  the  advent  of  Handschuh  the  school  took  a broader 
outlook.  It  was  not  confined  to  Lutheran  limits,  and  was 
crowded  with  English  and  Irish  as  well  as  German 
pupils.  The  teacher,  Jacob  Loeser,  served  as  organist 
and  sexton  as  well  as  teacher.  He  led  the  singing  at  the 
regular  services  and  at  funerals,  opened  and  closed  the 
Church,  and  had  charge  of  the  graveyard.  For  these 
extra  duties,  he  received  a free  dwelling  in  part  of  the 
schoolhouse,  the  free  use  of  part  of  the  school  lot,  ten 
cords  of  wood,  half  being  hickory,  and  the  sum  of  ten 
pounds  of  silver.'^  This  school,  like  those  of  other 
Churches  in  Lancaster,  was  the  forerunner  of  the  public 
school  with  whose  opening  the  parochial  school  ceased, 
and  the  buildings  were  rented  to  the  town  for  common 
school  purposes.® 

Loeser  served  the  school  for  many  years,  longer  than 
any  other  schoolmaster.  He  died  in  1793,  aged  sixty- 
nine  years,  having  spent  forty-four  years  as  school- 
master. Next  to  Vigera  he  is  undoubtedly  the  best  ex- 
ample we  have  of  a parochial  schoolmaster. 

In  1762,  the  school  had  from  forty  to  sixty  pupils  dur- 
ing the  summer  and  from  eighty  to  ninety  during  the 
winter  months.  The  report  states  that  the  school  was 
“supported  by  the  congregation  itself,  without  outside 
assistance.”  Its  schoolmaster,  Jacob  Loeser,  is  a ready 
and  gifted  man,  who  would  be  well  capable  of  still  more 
important  service.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  lack 
of  room  and  a proper  code  of  rules  interfered  with  its 
efficiency.^ 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Helmuth  came  to  Trinity  in  1769.  His 
Sunday  services  were  followed  by  “Kinderlehre,”  to 


7 Whitteker,  op.  cit.,  p.  6. 

8 Whitteker,  op.  cit.,  p.  7, 

9 Spaeth,  op.  cit.,  p.  63. 
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which  the  children  flocked  by  the  hundreds.  After  ‘‘Kin- 
derlehre,”  at  five  o’clock,  he  read  stories  to  them  in  the 
schoolhouse.io  As  the  school  grew  from  year  to  year 
other  schools  had  to  be  built  to  accommodate  the  chil- 
dren. In  addition  to  the  main  school,  there  were  several 
smaller  schools  in  1795.ii  The  following  year  the  schools 
had  from  forty  to  eighty  pupils.  To  meet  the  increasing 
demand,  English  was  now  taught  as  well  as  German.i^ 

The  following  is  a receipt  for  money  received  for  the 
schoolhouse  in  Lancaster: 

Lancaster  die  October  1752  hab  ich  jetz  unterschrieben  den 
Empfangen  von  Jacob  Diener,  Vorsteher  des  Summa  vor  7.5.0 
zum  gebrauch  vor  das  Schule  Hause  zu  unserer  gemeinde  in  Lan- 
caster. Mehr  vor  sechs  quart  wein  zum  Heiligsabendmahl  welches 
durch  Herr  Pfarrer  Wagner  ist  den  letzten  Sept,  gehalten  worden. 
Bezeichne  solches  eigenhandig. 

Adam  Simon  Kuhn 

Lancaster,  October  1752.  I now  acknowledge  receiving  from 
Jacob  Diener,  deacon  the  sum  of  7.5.0  to  be  used  for  the  school- 
house  in  our  community  in  Lancaster.  Also  money  for  six  quarts 
of  wine  used  at  the  last  celebration  of  the  holy  communion  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Wagner. 

I signify  this  in  my  own  handwriting. 

Adam  Simon  Kuhn 

(3)  WARWICK  CHURCH, 

WARWICK  TOWNSHIP 

The  records  for  the  Warwick  Church  were  opened  in 
1754.  The  land  for  the  Church  was  surveyed  December 
22,  1752,  for  a union  Church,  '‘burying  ground  and  for 
a schoolhouse.”i3  TRe  congregation  is  now  extinct,  and 
in  the  absence  of  further  records,  the  history  of  this 
Church  and  school  must  remain  incomplete. 

(4)  ZION’S  CHURCH, 

BRICKERVILLE 

The  Lutheran  Church  at  Brickerville,  Elizabeth  town- 


10  Whitteker,  op.  cit.,  p.  63. 

11  Spaeth,  op.  cit.,  p.  279. 

12  Spaeth,  op.  cit.,  p.  285. 


13  Patent  Book  A.  A.  No.  7,  p.  191. 
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ship,  was  founded  about  1730.  It  is  not  known  when  the 
school  was  established,  but  since  most  congregations 
cared  for  the  education  of  the  children  as  soon  as  they 
were  able  to  do  so,  it  may  be  assumed  that  a school  was 
established  soon  after  the  Church  was  founded. 

In  1744  they  acquired  29  acres  of  land  from  the  Penns, 
for  the  use  of  the  congregation,  upon  which  they  imme- 
diately built  a new  Church.  In  1777  the  congregation 
requested  the  services  of  their  aged  pastor,  Mr.  Stoever, 
who  then  served  them  until  1779  when  he  died.^^ 

In  1779,  the  minister  served  as  teacher  for  this  school 
which  was  probably  a union  school.  Since  he  found  the 
school  so  dilapidated  at  this  time  that  he  removed  the 
school  to  the  parsonage,  the  schoolhouse  must  have  been 
built  many  years  before.i^  The  last  schoolhouse  erected 
by  the  Church,  about  1800,  is  still  standing  and  is  used 
as  a private  residence.  The  Church  record  states  that 
on  Nov.  6,  1801,  Leonard  Miller  paid  9s.  8p.  for  16  win- 
dow panes. 


(14)  LEBANON  COUNTY 
(1)  BENDNAGEL’S  CHURCH 
Bendnagel’s  Church,  north  of  Hershey,  was  founded 
about  1740.  A plot  of  ground  was  donated  to  the  con- 
gregation, ‘Tor  a Church  and  burial  ground  and  school- 
house’'  by  John  Bendnagel.  In  1787,  funds  were  sub- 
scribed for  the  improvement  of  the  Church.  An  agree- 
ment was  made  with  the  Reformed,  September,  1802, 
to  give  them  full  use  of  the  Church,  schoolhouse  and 
burial  ground.  The  Reformed  agreed  to  assist  in  the 
support  of  the  school.^® 


14  Schantz,  F.  J.  F.,  History  of  the  Brickerville  Congregation,  1899,  Lan- 
caster County  Historical  Society. 

16  Wickersham,  op.  cit.,  p.  127. 

16  Early,  Bendnagel  Church,  Lebanon  County  Historical  Society,  VII,  p.  68. 
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(2)  OLD  SALEM  CHURCH, 

LEBANON 

Before  Mr.  Steitz  had  laid  out  the  town  of  Lebanon, 
what  few  Lutherans  were  found  in  this  vicinity  wor- 
shipped either  at  the  Hill  Church,  about  two  and  a half 
miles  to  the  northwest,  or  else  at  Krupp’s  or  Grubeland 
Church,  about  two  and  a half  miles  to  the  southeast. 
Here  Salem  Lutheran  Church  was  born,  probably  as 
early  as  1745.  The  Rev.  J.  Casper  Stoever  was  both 
founder  and  pastor  of  the  Lutheran  side,  and  the  Rev. 
Conrad  Rempleman  of  the  Reformed,  for  it  was  a union 
Church.  When  Old  Salem  was  founded  it  ceased  to  be 
a union  Church. 

A chalice  and  flagon  for  communion  service,  bearing 
dates  “1757’"  and  “1760’’  are  the  only  relics  extant  of 
this  early  Church.  Geoorge  Steitz  granted  the  land  for 
the  Church  in  1760,  which  was  deeded  by  J.  Casper 
Stoever  on  March  13,  1765.i^  The  same  year  a school- 
house  was  erected  on  this  lot,  which  was  used  for  a 
Church  also  until  the  first  Church  was  built  three  years 
later. 

Delegates  to  the  Synod  at  Philadelphia,  in  1762,  re- 
ported that  there  were  “no  schools  yet  on  account  of 
the  povertyis  of  the  people.” 

The  deed  from  Stoever,  1765,  states  that  the  lot  on  8th 
and  Willow  Streets  was  “intended  to  be  granted  to  us  for 
a schoolhouse.”  The  congregation  regarded  the  cause  of 
education  important  and  this  ground  was  a separate  lot 
set  apart  for  a schoolhouse.  Schmauk  believes  that  the 
Church  was  erected  in  1766.^9 

In  1772  both  congregations  had  a school,  the  Lutheran 
Church  supporting  her  own  schoolmaster.^ A record 

17  Croll,  op.  cit.,  p.  265. 

18  Spaeth,  op.  cit.,  p.  63. 

19  Schmauk,  Old  Salem  Church,  p.  79. 

20  Schmauk,  Early  Churches  in  Lebanon  County,  p,  370. 
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of  1773  gives  the  names  of  those  who  paid  the  “Herr 
Shulmeister’s  money  in  advance.”  Messrs.  Stieb,  Steck- 
beck,  Marsteller  and  Doeffer  each  gave  3 pounds;  Mr. 
Stoehr,  2 pounds;  Mr.  Fetzberger,  2 pounds,  10s,  and 
Messrs.  Jensel,  Wolfert  and  Ziebold  each  1 pound. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Lochmann  reported  in  1795,  that  he  had 
a fine  school  two  years  later  there  were  two  schools. 
In  1796  the  school  had  40  pupils.  During  the  next  year 
they  built  another  schoolhouse.^^ 

(3)  QUITTOPAHILLA,  HILL  CHURCH,  or 
“BERGE  KIRCHE,” 

NORTH  ANNVILLE  TOWNSHIP 
The  Hill  Church,  located  northeast  of  Annville,  was 
founded  by  John  Casper  Stoever  about  1733.^3  It  is  the 
oldest  Church  in  the  county  and  is  the  mother  of 
Churches  in  the  vicinity.  In  1747  the  Lutherans  and 
Reformed  founded  a school,  which  was  the  first  school 
in  Annville  township, ^4  as  well  as  the  first  school  in  the 
county.  The  building  served  for  about  forty  years  after 
which  it  became  dilapidated.^^ 

The  pastor  reported  a “fine  school”  in  1795.  There 
were  also  several  smaller  schools,  and  a union  school  in 
this  charge.2  6 Both  denominations  of  the  Hill  Church 
provided  for  a school  in  1800,  trustees  being  elected  by 
each  congregation.  Since  this  was  a subscription  school, 
it  was  no  longer  strictly  a Church  school.^ ^ 

(4)  ST.  JOHN’S  LUTHERAN  CHURCH, 
FREDERICKSBURG 

The  present  village  of  Fredericksburg  was  known  by 
several  different  names  before  it  finally  was  designated 


21  Spaeth,  op.  cit.,  p.  279.  22  Spaeth,  op.  cit.,  p.  291. 

23  Schmauk,  op.  cit.,  p.  242  . 

24  Roope,  H.  W.,  Educational  Work  of  Lebanon  Co.,  Lebanon  Co.  Historical 
Society  II,  p.  330. 

26  Schmauk,  The  Early  Churches  of  Lebanon  County,  p.  368. 

26  Spaeth,  op.  cit.,  p.  279.  27  Stein,  op.  cit.,  p.  266. 
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'‘Fredericksburg’'  by  the  P.  0.  Department  in  1843. 
These  names  were  in  chronological  order:  “Newtown,” 
“Nassau,”  “Stump’s  New  Town”  and  “Stumpstown,” 
the  last  two,  as  well  as  “Fredericksburg”  being  in  honor 
of  the  founder  Frederick  Stump. 

While  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  there  was  a 
Lutheran  Church  school  here  in  those  days,  the  physical 
evidence,  is,  unfortunately,  extremely  meagre.  That 
means  that  the  building  and  everything  belonging  to  it 
passed  away  over  a century  ago.  The  record  of  it  is 
very  poor  and  defective.  There  is  very  little  original 
matter  to  go  by,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  rely  mostly 
on  tradition. 

Before  mentioning  anything  about  St.  John’s  and  the 
school  connected  with  it,  however,  the  writer  wishes  to 
refer  briefly  to  its  forerunner,  i.  e.,  the  Church  of  the 
Swatara.  This  Church  was  Union — Lutheran  and  Re- 
formed— as  is  St.  John’s  now,  and  as  all  in  the  vicinity 
were  at  first.  It  was  located  about  midway  between 
Fredericksburg  and  Jonestown  on  what  is  now  farming 
land,  but  which  in  those  days  was  undoubtedly  forest. 
This  was  a crude  log  strucure  supposed  to  have  been 
erected  about  1740  or  before.  There  was  a churchyard 
connected  with  it,  but  apparently  no  school.  During  the 
French  and  Indian  War  the  Church  building  seems  to 
have  fallen  into  neglect  and  decay.  (One  tradition  has 
it  that  it  was  burned  down  by  the  Indians  in  1757.)  Any- 
way, after  the  founding  of  Fredericksburg,  1754,  and 
Jonestown  or  Williamsburg,  1761,  the  two  congregations 
each  split  their  memberships  and  each  wing  built  a 
union  Church  at  each  of  these  two  places. 

Among  the  papers  and  records  of  St.  John’s  is  a copy 
of  the  deed  to  the  lot  on  which  the  Church  and  cemetery 
are  located.  Quotation  from  same:  “This  Indenture 
Made  the  twelfth  day  of  June  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
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One  Thousand  Seven  Hundred  and  Sixty-six,  Between 
John  Snevely  of  Bethel  Township,  in  the  County  of  Lan- 
caster and  Province  of  Pennsylvania,  Yeoman,  and  Mary 
his  Wife  of  the  one  Part;  And  Michael  Hoffman,  An- 
drew Klunk,  John  Sheirer,  Nicholas  Woolf,  Valentine 
Emrich  and  Jacob  Waggoner  of  the  same  place.  Yeo- 
men, Trustees  and  Wardens  to  and  for  the  only  Use, 
Purpose  and  Benefit  of  the  German  Congregation  settled 
in  the  same  Place  of  the  other  Part/’^s  The  recital  then 
goes  on  to  mention  that  the  title  to  the  land  was  first  ac- 
quired from  the  Proprietaries  by  Patent  by  John  Rey- 
nolds, Jr.,  who  sold  it  to  Frederick  Stump,  the  founder, 
and  he  in  turn  sold  it  (the  whole  tract)  to  John  Snevely, 
the  grantor  of  the  Church  lot,  above  mentioned.  The 
consideration  was  “ten  shillings  Lawful  Money  of  Penn- 
sylvania,^^ and  a “yearly  Ground  Rent  of  Five  Shillings 
Sterling,  payable  on  every  the  First  Day  of  May  forever 
hereafter;  to  be  paid  to  the  Lord  or  Lords  of  the  town 
aforesaid.’^  While  neither  Church  nor  school  is  men- 
tioned or  stipulated  in  the  deed  it  is  presumed  that  the 
congregation  was  at  liberty  to  use  the  ground  for  either 
or  both  purposes.  This  deed  was  not  executed  by 
Snevely  and  his  wife,  for  what  reason  is  not  known. 
Possibly  another  copy  was  executed,  and  later  lost  or  de- 
stroyed. 

The  first  Church,  a log  structure  erected  about  1767- 
68,  was  dedicated  by  John  Casper  Stoever,  and  Em- 
manuel Schultz  was  installed  as  the  first  regular  Luth- 
eran pastor  in  1774.  Soon  after  the  building  of  the 
Church  a small  log  structure  was  erected  on  the  opposite 
or  southeastern  corner  of  the  lot  to  be  used  as  a school- 
house.2  9 

' ^8  Church  Records,  St.  John’s,  Fredericksburg.  Translated  by  D.  E,  Lick. 

29  Grumbine,  E.,  Two  Dead  and  Lost  Churches,  Vol.  I,  No.  14. 

Grumbine,  E.  Stories  of  Old  Stumpstown,  Vol.  V,  No.  6,  Lebanon  County 

Historical  Society. 
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‘‘The  site  on  which  it  stood  was  for  many  years  after 
its  destruction  by  the  fire  of  1827,  a deep  hollow,  the 
probable  remains  of  a cellar,  in  which  grew  a dense 
thicket  of  lilac  bushes.  It  is  to  be  deplored  that  the 
names  of  the  schoolmasters  who  wielded  the  birch  within 
the  walls  of  this  primitive  temple  of  learning  are  nearly 
all  lost.  We  learn  from  an  old  German  promissory  note, 
given  by  an  old-time  teacher  to  Casper  Sherk  in  May, 
1785,  for  14  shillings  in  payment  for  two  bushels  of 
wheat,  that  a certain  G.  S.  Beoherer  (?),  “schoolmaster’' 
lived  in,  or  near,  the  village.  He  signed  his  name  in  Eng- 
lish, addiing  his  title  of  “Schulmeister”  in  German,  and 
dates  the  paper  at  “Stumpstown.”  From  the  fact  that 
the  note  remained  in  Casper  Sherk’s  possession  and  has 
been  handed  down  to  the  present  generation  it  is  evi- 
dent that  it  was  never  paid. 

“Among  the  teachers  in  the  morning  of  the  nineteenth 
century  was  Peter  Feehrer,  a Moravian,  whose  grand- 
father was  born  in  the  Netherlands  and  whose  father, 
migrating  to  Nazareth,  Pa.,  married  a Miss  Lesh  and 
raised  a family  of  five  sons,  of  whom  Peter  was  one. 
Peter  received  his  education  at  the  Moravian  school  at 
Nazareth,  where  he  was  a student  for  seven  years,  his 
parents  having  destined  him  for  the  ministry.  His  na- 
tural propensities,  however,  led  him  to  disregard  the  re- 
straints of  the  Church  and  he  came  to  Stumpstown, 
where  he  followed  the  vocation  of  scrivener,  as  certain 
old  deeds  go  to  prove.  He  was  a man  of  natural  wit  and 
considerable  intellectual  attainments.  Goldsmith’s  pic- 
ture of  the  “Village  Schoolmaster,”  applies  to  him  as  he 
was  described  by  one  of  his  granddaughters : 

“A  man  severe  he  was,  and  stern  to  view; 

’Twas  certain  he  could  write  and  cipher,  too. 

In  arguing,  too,  the  parson  owned  his  skill, 

For,  e’en  though  vanquished,  he  could  argue  still.” 
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^‘Although  teaching  in  a schoolhouse  on  Lutheran 
ground,  he  attended  religious  services  three  miles  out  of 
town,  to  the  northwest,  walking  that  distance  with  his 
wife  and  children  on  many  a Sunday.  He  was  somewhat 
of  a poet  and  was  the  author  of  a questionable  lampoon 
against  a rival  scrivener,  whose  father  was  one  of  the 
Hessian  soldiers  of  Trenton  notoriety.  One  of  the  stanzas 
ran  along  in  the  following  meter : 

’Ein  alter  und  drei  junge  Hesse, 

Die  leben  hier  ganz  Gott-vergesse : 

In  diesem  Stadtchen  wohned  sie 
Als  wie  das  un  verniinftig  Vieh. 

‘‘Among  his  descendants  have  been  numbered  not  only 
the  humble  artisan  and  farmer  but  also  physicians,  law- 
yers, bankers,  college  professors  and  officials  in  the  serv- 
ice of  the  United  States  government.  His  mortal  re- 
mains and  those  of  his  wife,  whose  maiden  name  was 
Barbara  Ehrman,  rest  in  the  old  St.  John’s  graveyard 
in  unmarked  graves.” 

One  other  teacher  in  the  first  schoolhouse  is  known. 
In  1825  the  Rev.  John  Gring,  anxious  to  add  to  his 
meagre  income  from  his  salary  as  minister  of  the  small 
and  poor  Reformed  congregation  undertook  to  teach  the 
village  school  from  Monday  morning  to  Saturday  eve- 
ning for  three  months,  besides  attending  to  his  clerical 
duties  as  pastor.  Only  upon  days  on  which  he  officiated 
at  funerals,  and  on  Sundays,  was  the  school  closed.  He 
taught  two  winters. 

Mr.  Gring  was  a native  of  Cumru  township  in  Berks 
County,  Pa.,  and  came  to  “Stumpstown”  in  1824,  where 
he  lived  half  a century.  It  is  said  that  when  he  first 
came  to  the  village  he  was  burdened  by  a debt  of  $800.00 ; 
but  he  and  his  good  wife,  whose  maiden  name  was 
Susanna  Boyer,  practiced  in  their  home  life  the  strict 
economy  of  their  time,  and  paid  the  debt.  The  wife  aided 
the  husband  doing  plain  sewing  and,  considering  the 
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scantiness  of  his  salary,  he  became  the  possessor  of  a 
considerable  real  and  personal  estate;  so  that  when  the 
days  of  declining  strength  came  he  was  one  of  the  well- 
to-do  citizens  of  his  adopted  town.  He  lived  the  simple 
life  of  his  day  and  time ; and,  though  receiving  in  a long 
ministerial  service  extending  over  more  than  forty  years 
an  average  salary  of  only  $243.50  per  annum  he  reared 
a son  and  daughter  in  the  way  they  should  go,  besides 
laying  by  a competency  for  a support  in  his  declining 
years.  He  became  afflicted  with  softening  of  the  brain 
and  died  in  St.  Joseph’  Hospital  at  Lancaster  in  the  year 
1885.  His  remains  rest  on  Cedar  Hill  Cemetery  at 
Fredericksburg. 

Two  schoolmasters  of  that  far-away  time,  of  whom  we 
find  very  scant  record,  were  John  Mitchell  and  a Mr. 
Eby.  One  finds  their  names  in  very  old  school  books 
that  have  been  preserved  by  some  of  their  most  careful 
pupils  and  their  descendants.  The  fire  of  1827  destroyed 
the  schoolhouse  and  the  village  school,  like  a number  of 
families,  was  rendered  homeless  by  the  disaster. so 

The  name  ‘'G.  S.  Beoherer”  looks  a little  queer.  Prob- 
ably misspelled.  There  might  be  a mistake  in  copying 
from  the  original  '‘Behrer,”  “Boehrer”  or  ‘‘Behrens.” 
The  old  Lutheran  record  of  St.  John’s  has  no  burial  list 
worth  mentioning,  although  William  Kurtz  started  such 
a record  in  1783.  The  record  refers  to  the  old  “Schul- 
meister.”  He  starts  a regular  record  with  the  first  en- 
try dated  September  10,  1785.  It  is  just  possible  that 
this  was  the  “Schulmeister”  who  failed  to  redeem  the 
note  to  Casper  Sherk.  If  he  is  buried  in  St.  John’s  grave- 
yard, he  either  has  no  tombstone  or  the  inscription  on  it 
is  worn  away.  Many  of  the  oldest  graves  are  unmarked. 

In  Egle’s  History  of  Dauphin  and  Lebanon  counties 
is  found  this  record:  Fehrer,  Peter,  b.  March  13,  1760; 


30  Grumbine,  op.  cit.,  Vol.  6,  No.  5. 
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d.  Feb.  22,  1846.  Fehrer,  Barb.  b.  May  27,  1760,  d.  Apr. 
28,  ’41.  In  the  old  Lutheran  financial  record  is  the  fol- 
lowing entry:  '‘Sept.  27,  1785,  Rented  the  Schoolhouse 
to  Peter  Fuhrer  for  15  shillings  till  the  First  Day  of 
April  next.”  So  it  seems  that  Peter  Fuhrer  superseded 
G.  S.  “Beoherer”  as  the  village  schoolmaster  in  1785. 
Two  other  entries  are  in  the  record  of  renters  of  the 
schoolhouse,  viz:  to  George  Giese  in  1797,  and  to  Philip 
Desh  in  1800.  As  far  as  it  is  known,  neither  of  these 
taught  school,  but  used  it  as  a dwelling,  or  sublet  it  to  a 
teacher. 

The  “rival  scrivener”  to  Fuhrer  above  referred  to  was 
Frederic  W.  Martin,  born  Aug.  15,  1781,  according  to 
the  Lutheran  Baptismal  Register.  D.  E.  Lick  has  ex- 
amples of  the  work  of  both  men  in  the  shape  of  old  deeds. 
From  these  it  is  evident  that  Martin  was  much  the  su- 
perior to  Fuhrer  in  chirography,  orothography  and  con- 
struction. Mr.  Lick  also  has  his  Justice’s  Docket  from 
1824  to  1840,  and  it  shows  the  same  neatness  and  care 
in  its  make-up.  It  is  not  a matter  of  record  where  Mar- 
tin received  his  education;  but,  supposedly  in  this  same 
old  Lutheran  Church  School.  Possibly  under  the  in- 
struction of  Fuhrer,  partly  at  least. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  no  lists  of  the  scholars 
of  these  old  village  schoolmasters,  who  taught  in  the 
Lutheran  Church  School,  are  extant,  or  to  be  found.  If 
any  such  lists  had  been  made  or  kept  they  have  appar- 
ently been  destroyed  long  ago ; possibly  in  the  fire  which 
took  the  schoolhouse  and  a large  part  of  the  town  in 
1827. 


(5)  ST.  PAUL’S  UNION  CHURCH, 

MILLBACH  TOWNSHIP 

The  Millbach  Church  was  founded  about  1743.  Two 
years  later  the  Lutherans  and  Reformed  acquired  a tract 
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of  ground  for  the  purpose  of  building  a schoolhouse.^i 
In  1751  George  Miller  gave  an  acre  of  ground  to  both 
Churches,  but  the  school  was  to  continue  a union  school. 
An  extract  from  the  deed  reads  as  follows: 

Millbach  Church  Lebanon  County,  July  15,  1751. 

This  acre  of  land  has  been  given  for  both  the  Evangelical  Re- 
formed and  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  congregations  for  Church, 
schoolhouse,  and  cemetery,  and  retains  its  right  and  privilege  as 
the  deed  or  purchase  documents  show,  but  it  is  stipulated  by  the 
aforesaid  George  Miller  in  the  Deed  or  purchase  papers  that  he 
gave,  that  if  the  Evangelical  Lutherans  do  not  wish  to  help  to 
build  a union  Church,  and  no  Church  was  at  this  place  before, 
then  the  Evangelical  Lutherans  have  neither  right  nor  privilege 
in  this  present  Church,  but  in  the  schoolhouse  and  cemetery,  and 
not  to  prevent  the  Reformed  from  building  this  Evangelical  Re- 
formed stone  Church  on  this  mentioned  place  or  acre  of  ground. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Stoy  circulated  a petition,  in  1752  for 
the  purpose  of  raising  money  to  help  pay  the  school- 
master's passage,  since  he  still  owed  three  pounds.^^  In 
1771,  the  school  had  an  enrollment  of  twenty-five  pupils. 
The  Reformed  charge  for  the  year  1776,  1777,  and  1779 
had  from  one  hundred  and  ten  pupils  to  one  hundred  and 
thirty-five.  Since  the  school  at  Millbach  was  a union 
school,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  a number  of  the  schools 
in  this  charge  were  union  schools.^s 

(6)  ST.  PAUL’S  CHURCH, 
SCHAEFFERSTOWN,  HEIDELBERG  TOWNSHIP 

The  Church  at  Schaefferstown  was  founded  about 
1746.  The  Reformed  minister  reported  a schoolmaster, 
in  1752,  who  probably  taught  the  union  school.^^  In 
1765,  the  Lutherans  sold  their  interest  in  the  Church, 
schoolhouse  and  church  lot  to  the  Reformed  for  eighty 
pounds,  and  then  erected  their  own  Church.  In  1772 
they  began  to  support  a schoolmaster  of  their  own.s® 

31  Millbach  Documents,  Agreement  Deed,  March  12,  1745. 

32  Hinke,  Minutes  of  Coetus,  p.  79.  33  Hinke,  op.  cit.,  pp.  356,  363,  370. 

34  Hinke,  Minutes  of  Coetus,  p.  74. 

35  Schmauk,  The  Early  Churches  of  Lebanon  County,  p.  371. 
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(7)  WALMER’S  CHURCH, 

UNION  TOWNSHIP 

The  Lutheran  Church  was  organized  about  1788,  for 
at  this  time  the  records  were  begun.  While  the  records 
deal  with  the  organization,  nothing  is  mentioned  about 
a school.  According  to  Wickersham,  a school  was  main- 
tained here  at  an  early  date,  probably  about  1788.3  6 
the  absence  of  any  records,  it  is  impossible  to  state  any- 
thing very  definite  concerning  the  school.  The  fact  that 
an  old  schoolhouse  is  standing  near  the  Church,  is  evi- 
dence that  a school  existed. 

(8)  ZION  “RED  ROSE”  LUTHERAN  CHURCH, 
MANHEIM 

Zion’s  Church  was  founded  in  1761  at  which  time  the 
first  building  was  erected.  The  records  preserved  by  the 
Church  date  back  to  the  year  1770.3 ^ The  “Feast  of 
Roses”  is  held  the  second  Sunday  in  June.  The  records 
contain  various  items  concerning  the  school.  Six  schools 
were  reported  at  the  meeting  of  the  Ministerium  in  1799. 

15  LEHIGH  COUNTY 
(1)  ALLENTOWN 

Allentown  was  laid  out  by  James  Allen  in  1762.  In 
the  same  year  the  Lutherans  and  Reformed  erected  a log 
building  to  serve  as  a Church,  and  probably  as  a school- 
house.3  8 In  1785  the  two  congregations  made  an  agree- 
ment which  gave  the  Church  Council  the  power  to  settle 
any  disagreements  of  the  Church  members,  minister,  or 
schoolmasters.3  9 Two  years  later,  the  congregation 
built  a schoolhouse  at  a cost  of  a hundred  pounds,  six 
shillings,  two  pence.  The  Lutherans  paid  twenty-eight 

36  Wickersham,  op.  cit.,  p.  139. 

37  Manheim,  “Records.” 

38  Schmucker,  B.  M.,  Historical  Discourses,  St.  John’s  Church,  Allentown, 

p.  4. 

39  Hinke,  Transcripts,  B.  X.,  1784-1730,  April  18,  1785. 
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pounds,  fifteen  shillings,  six  pence,  and  the  Reformed 
seventy-one  pounds,  ten  shillings,  eight  pence.^® 

(2)  CHRIST’S  OR  SHOENERVILLE  CHURCH, 
HANOVER  TOWNSHIP 

Shoenerville,  Christ's  or  Zion  Union  Church,  was 
founded  as  a union  Church  about  1770.  The  school  at 
Shoenersville  was  one  of  the  first  in  Hanover  township. 
It  was  a subscription  school.  The  term  was  four  or  five 
months  in  length.  The  instruction  was  given  in  German. 
The  schoolmaster,  John  Daniel  Young,  served  as  organ- 
ist. Other  teachers  were  Bibighaus,  who  later  became 
a Reformed  minister;  Frederick  Holey,  who  taught  in 
the  log  schoolhouse  erected  by  the  Church. 

The  Church  is  located  at  Schoenerville  in  Hanover 
township.  The  Church  records  of  1781  do  not  mention 
a school,  but  a schoolhouse  was  built  upon  a small  farm 
of  four  acres  in  1800.  Bibighaus,  the  schoolmaster,  later 
became  a minister.^! 

(3)  DILLINGERSVILLE, 

UPPER  MILFORD  TOWNSHIP 

‘‘The  Congregation  at  the  School  House." 

The  Lutheran  Church  was  organized  at  Dillingers- 
ville.  Upper  Milford,  in  1733.  In  1728,  H.  W.  Dillinger, 
after  whom  the  town  is  named,  came  from  the  Palatinate 
and  settled  a quarter  of  a mile  east  of  the  above  Church 
and  school  property  on  a 200  acre  plot.  In  1734,  a piece 
of  ground  for  Church  and  school  purposes  was  selected, 
upon  which  a log  schoolhouse  was  erected,  the  following 
year,  along  the  water  course  which  became  known  as 
School  Run.  The  log  school  at  first  served  for  Church 
and  school.^2 

A school  was  established  not  long  afterward  and  a log 


40  Trexler,  op.  cit.,  p.  14. 

41  Laux  and  Horn,  History  of  the  Schools  of  Catasauqua,  p.  22. 

42  Laury,  op.  cit.,  p.  107. 
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schoolhouse  erected.  This  building  was  used  from  1735 
to  1791.  At  a congregational  meeting  on  February  21, 
1799,  they  decided  to  build  a new  school  “as  the  building 
used  up  to  this  is  no  longer  in  condition  to  be  used  for 
such  purposes.’’  The  new  school,  erected  the  same  year, 
was  a stone  building,  half  of  which  was  to  be  used  as  a 
residence  for  the  schoolmaster,  and  the  other  part  for 
school  purposes. 

The  rules  and  regulations  adopted  at  this  time  were  as 
follows : 

“We  inherited  the  land  and  Church  without  incumbrance  from 

our  fathers,  who  were  poor  but  earnest  to  do  good as  the 

building  used  up  to  this  time  is  no  longer  in  condition  to  be  used 
for  such  purposes  and  since  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that 
parents  should  train  their  children;  therefore  we  are  prepared  to 
support  the  project  to  the  best  of  our  ability  to  plan  and  consider 
what  is  best  to  be  done  by  us  the  members  of  the  congregation: 

1 Building  of  a new  schoolhouse  is  very  necessary,  a plan  for 
the  same  ought  to  be  made,  and  a subscription  list  should  be  under- 
taken. 

2 A committee  of  two  good  men  to  look  after  the  matter. 

3 A vote  to  be  taken  after  due  announcement,  a majority  of 
one  shall  decide. 

4 A book  to  be  furnished  to  record  all  income  and  expenses. 

5 A responsible  person  chosen  to  look  up  right  and  title  prop- 
erty. 

6 Two  shall  be  elected  to  attend  to  subscription. 


Signed  by  19  signatures. 
Abe  Schantz 
Phil  Walter 
Collectors 


Michael  Floser 
Johan  Dillinger 
Trustees 


J.  G.  Schuler,  Treasurer 

Some  of  the  teachers  were  Loeser,  Vigera  and  cate- 
chist Kurtz.  These  men  gave  good  service,  especially 
Loeser,  who  also  read  sermons  before  the  congregation. 
The  dissatisfaction  with  the  services  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Frederici,  and  the  limited  quarters  in  the  log  school- 
house,  led  the  Lutherans  to  erect  a log  Church  at  Zions- 
ville. 
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(4)  HEIDELBERG  UNION  CHURCH, 
HEIDELBERG  TOWNSHIP 

Heidelberg  Union  Church,  founded  about  1740,^3  jg 
located  near  Saegersville.  The  school  has  an  interesting 
history  that  dates  back  to  the  settlement  of  the  township 
in  1735,  by  a few  families  who  came  to  this  country  from 
Switzerland  and  Westphalia.  They  included  such  family 
names  as  Hoffman,  Peter  and  Miller,  which  are  still  very 
much  in  evidence  all  through  the  township. 

As  in  other  sections  of  the  county,  the  education  of 
their  children  was  one  of  the  first  thoughts  of  the  set- 
tlers. When  several  other  families  came,  such  as  Ohl, 
Handwerk,  Krause  and  Rex,  two  congregations  were 
formed.  This  was  probably  the  oldest  school  founded  in 
this  part  of  the  state. 

The  Church  was  built  in  1744  upon  the  land  of  the 
Reformed  congregation,  while  the  schoolhouse  was 
erected  a few  years  later  upon  the  land  owned  by  the 
Lutheran  congregation.^^  In  1756  the  Reformed  sold 
their  interests  to  the  Lutherans  for  four  pounds,  ten 
shillings.^ 5 The  maintenance  of  a separate  school,  how- 
ever, proved  too  burdensome,  so  the  schools  were  again 
united  after  several  years.^®  In  1757  the  Lutherans 
made  an  agreement  with  the  Reformed  that  each  school- 
master should  have  not  more  than  one  acre  of  cleared 
land  and  one  acre  of  swamp  land.  In  addition  to  the 
land,  the  Reformed  schoolmaster  should  have  three  hun- 
dred and  fifteen  rails.  While  the  school  has  been  a pub- 
lic school  since  1849,  the  two  congregations  hold  part 
ownership  in  the  property  with  the  township. 


43  Hinke,  Life  and  Letters  of  the  Rev.  John  Philip  Boehmn,  p.  486. 

44  Helffrich,  Geschichts  Verschiedner  Gemeinde  in  Lecha  und  Berks  Coun- 
ties, p.  33. 

45  Hinke,  Transcripts,  A.  VII,  1766-1762  Agreement. 

46  Mathews  and  Hungerford,  p.  276. 
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(5)  JORDAN  EVANGELICAL  LUTHERAN  CHURCH, 
SOUTH  WHITEHALL  TOWNSHIP 

The  region  north  of  the  South  Mountains  was  not  in- 
cluded in  the  first  purchase  of  land  from  the  Indians. 
This,  however,  did  not  deter  pioneer  settlers  from  estab- 
lishing homes  north  of  the  mountains.  Some  immigrants 
settled  here  before  1720,  and  after  the  further  purchase 
of  land  from  the  Indians  in  1732,  the  number  of  settlers 
steadily  increased. 

The  country  in  which  these  early  immigrants  settled, 
now  South  Whitehall  township,  was  a wilderness  with- 
out any  habitations  except  the  Indians,  and  without 
roads  other  than  Indian  trails.  Vast  forests  covered 
the  hillsides  from  which  came  many  streams  and  springs 
of  good  water.  Wild  animals  abounded  and  were 
enemies  of  the  settlers. 

Having  established  their  homes,  they  longed  for  some- 
thing more  than  food  and  raiment,  and  houses  and  land ; 
they  desired  Churches  and  schools.  They  were  anxious 
for  the  services  conducted  by  regular  ministers  and 
teachers. 

For  a number  of  years  the  early  settlers  met  in  private 
dwellings,  barns  and  forests,  after  which  they  erected  a 
log  building  which  served  for  school  and  Church  serv- 
ices. At  first  lay  readers,  some  of  them  imposters,  con- 
ducted services. 

John  Casper  Stoever  ministered  to  these  people  as 
early  as  1743,  when  he  baptized  a child.  The  congrega- 
tion was  founded  about  1740,  possibly  1739,  as  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Birkenstock  was  pastor  of  the  congregation  from 
1740  to  1750.  Fifty  acres  of  ground  were  purchased  on 
April  25th,  1744,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  Church  was 
erected  the  following  year. 

During  this  same  period  they  also  cared  for  the  edu- 
cation of  their  children.  The  schoolhouse  and  the  school- 
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master  were  of  great  importance.  While  the  schoolhouse 
was  a rude  log  building,  the  teacher  and  children  with 
plainest  dress  and  the  number  of  school  books  and  the 
branches  taught  very  limited,  but  they  had  that,  which 
many  miss  in  schools  of  the  present  day,  and  for  which 
many  long — the  regular  use  of  God’s  Word,  biblical  his- 
tory, the  catechisms,  and  the  hymns  and  prayers  of  the 
Church.  Since  the  congregation  was  poor,  it  is  probable 
that  the  minister  during  the  early  years,  also  served  as 
schoolmaster.^'^ 

Schools  were  reported  for  the  Jordan  Charge  in 
1793.^8  The  distance  and  danger  from  the  Indians  at 
times  prevented  the  minister  from  attending  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Ministerium,  hence  the  school  was  not  always 
reported.  In  1763  the  pastor  had  to  take  his  flight  from 
the  Indians  and  on  this  account  sent  a letter  to  the  Min- 
isterium at  Philadelphia  asking  to  be  excused  ‘‘on  ac- 
count of  his  advanced  age  and  dangers  from  Indians.”^® 

(6)  LOWHILL  CHURCH, 

LOWHILL  TOWNSHIP 

Lowhill  Church,  founded  about  1769,  is  located  in  the 
township  of  the  same  name.^®  Since  the  school  at 
Weissenberg,  where  they  sent  their  children,  was  not  ad- 
vantageously located,  about  1786,  the  parents  decided  to 
build  a schoolhouse  in  their  own  district.  The  teacher, 
at  the  same  time,  as  was  customary,  led  the  singing  at 
the  Church  services  and  at  funerals. 

The  Church  records  of  June  6th,  1798,  provided  that 
the  teacher  should  be  elected  by  a majority  vote  of  the 
two  congregations  and  could  be  removed  in  the  same 
way.  The  two  Churches  were  to  be  represented  alter- 

47  Schantz,  F.  J.  F.,  History  of  Jordan  Evangelical  Lutheran  Congregation, 

1894. 

48  Spaeth,  op.  cit.,  p.  264. 

49  Schantz,  op.  cit.,  p.  14. 

50  Hinke,  Minutes  of  Coetus,  p.  290. 
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nately.^i  From  this  it  may  be  assumed  that  both  the 
Church  and  school  were  union. 

(7)  LYNN  CHURCH, 

LYNN  TOWNSHIP 

Lynn,  or  Organ  Church,  commonly  known  now  as 
Ebenezer  Church,  is  located  at  New  Tripoli,  Lynn  town- 
ship. The  Church  was  organized  about  1756,^2  in  an 
old  log  house  owned  by  Peter  Scholl.  For  a number  of 
years  Andrew  Steiger  conducted  Church  services,  1740 
to  1745,  and  during  the  winter  served  as  schoolmaster.^^ 
A schoolhouse  was  built  near  the  log  Church  in  1766. 
The  ground  was  purchased  from  Jacob  Hoffman.  The 
schoolhouse  was  a one  story  building  with  a hall  through 
the  center.  On  the  one  side  were  the  schoolmaster’s 
apartments,  while  the  school  was  conducted  on  the  other 
side,  the  children  sleeping  in  the  garret.  On  July  31, 
1766,  the  congregations  agreed  that  each  would  assume 
its  share  of  the  cost  for  repairs  which  were  necessary 
from  time  to  time.  The  agreement,  made  the  following 
month,  concerning  the  selection  of  the  teacher,  provided 
that  he  should  be  selected  by  a majority  vote  of  the  two 
congregations.  He  could  be  dismissed  in  the  same  way. 
As  in  many  congregations,  the  ability  to  play  the  organ 
was  regarded  an  essential  qualification.^^ 

Lynn  township  suffered  greatly  from  Indian  depreda- 
tions. The  old  log  house,  therefore,  frequently  served 
as  a place  of  refuge. 

(8)  ST.  PAUL’S  CHURCH, 

TREXLERTOWN 

St.  Paul’s  Church  in  Trexlertown,  Upper  Macungie 
township,  was  organized  about  1784.^5  The  agreement 


61  Hinke,  Transcripts,  B,  I,  June  6,  1798. 

52  Hinke,  Life  and  Letters  of  the  Reverend  John  Philip  Boehm,  p.  486. 
63  Helffrich,  op.  cit.,  p.  48. 

54  Hinke,  Transcripts,  A,  VIII,  1762,  August  25,  1766. 
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between  the  Lutherans  and  Reformed,  June  2,  1784, 
states  that  both  congregations  should  aid  in  the  support 
of  the  schoolmaster,  and  in  the  building  of  the  school- 
house.  This  is  the  only  reference  that  points  to  the  ex- 
istence of  a school.5  6 

(9)  ST.  PAUL’S  CHURCH,  SAUCON,  OR  BLUE  CHURCH, 
COOPERSBURG 

The  warrant  for  St.  PauFs  Church  was  drawn  in  1737. 
The  records  date  back  to  1740.  Five  years  later,  1745, 
they  pleaded  with  Muhlenberg  to  take  their  congregation 
and  school  under  his  pastoral  care.  The  congregation 
consisted  mostly  of  poor  people,  widely  scattered, 
seeming  entirely  forsaken.  When  Muhlenberg  informed 
them  that  he  could  no  longer  serve  them,  they  wept  so 
bitterly  that  he  arranged  to  send  his  schoolmasters, 
Vigera  and  Loeser,  and  catechist  J.  N.  Kurtz.  Vigera 
memorized  sermons  and  delivered  them  on  Sundays.  He 
was  also  a gifted  singer  and  edified  the  congregation  by 
his  singing  as  well  as  by  his  preaching. 

Besides  teaching  in  the  school,  Vigera  also  prepared 
the  children  for  confirmation.  When  Muhlenberg  exam- 
ined the  school  two  years  later,  in  1748,  he  gave  a fav- 
orable report.  In  the  fall  of  this  year  Vigera  was  trans- 
ferred to  Philadelphia.  The  next  year  Schrenk  came  as 
catechist.^'^  A schoolhouse  built  about  1860  is  standing 
near  the  Church  and  is  rented  to  the  township  for  a 
schoolhouse. 

(10)  ST.  PAUL’S  UNION  CHURCH, 
TREXLERTOWN 

As  early  as  1732  a road  from  Philadelphia  via  Upper 
Milford  to  Jeremiah  Trexler^s  Tavern  was  opened.  The 
Trexlers  came  from  Oley  in  1719,  and  were  no  doubt 


55  Schmauk,  op.  cit.,  p.  243, 

56  Trexlertown,  Kirchen  Buch. 
67  Laury,  op.  cit.,  p.  123. 
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the  first  white  settlers  in  the  Macungie  district.  These 
early  settlers  came  with  their  Bible,  hymn  and  prayer 
books,  and  rejoicing  in  their  God-given  freedom,  and 
after  suffering  the  misfortunes  of  war,  they  transformed 
the  howling  wilderness  into  a fruitful  garden. 

As  was  the  custom  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  united 
in  the  erection  of  a Church  and  a school.  At  Trexler- 
town,  the  Reformed  obtained  the  title  to  the  Church 
land,  hence  the  Church  was  called  the  Reformed  and 
Lutheran  Church.  The  Church  was  organized  in  1784.^8 
The  agreement  between  the  Lutherans  and  Reformed, 
June  2,  1784,  states  that  both  congregations  should  aid 
in  the  support  of  the  schoolmaster,  and  in  the  building  of 
the  schoolhouse.  This  is  the  only  reference  that  points 
to  the  existence  of  a school. 

(11)  ZIEGEL  CHURCH,  WEISSENBURG  TOWNSHIP, 
WEISSENBURG 

Weissenburg,  also  known  as  Ziegel  Church,  which  is 
located  in  the  northeastern  part  of  Weissenburg  town- 
ship, was  founded  about  1747.®®  Seven  years  later  a 
church  was  built,  and  a schoolhouse  soon  after  that  time. 
The  schoolmaster  was  alternately  Lutheran  and  Re- 
formed.®! An  old  deed  of  the  'Tiled  Church’’  states  that 
the  congregations  had  built  a Church,  and  a schoolhouse 
on  their  tract  of  land.  Because  some  children  were  re- 
quired to  go  a long  distance,  the  congregations  being 
widely  scattered,  the  school  was  conducted  two  months 
in  the  schoolhouse  near  the  Church,  and  then  for  two 
months  in  Siefgried’s  Valley. 

In  1750,  delegates  reported  to  the  Ministerium  that 
they  were  burdened  with  a Godless  schoolmaster  of 
whom  they  would  like  to  be  rid.  Their  first  teacher  was 

58  Schmauk,  op.  cit.,  p.  243. 

69  Trexlertown,  Kirchen  Buch. 
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Allenborn.  The  school  was  open  only  during  the  winter 
months  when  children  from  far  and  near,  who  could  be 
spared,  attended.  The  old  schoolhouse  is  still  owned  by 
the  Church  and  is  rented  to  the  township  for  a public 
school. 


The  agreement  between  the  Church  and  schoolmaster, 
of  May  12,  1796,  is  given  below: 


Since  a considerable  portion  of  the  Lutheran  and  Eeformed 
Church  members  of  Ziegel  Church,  particularly  those  who  live  in 
Maxatawny,  cannot  send  their  children  to  school  on  account  of 
the  difficulty  of  access  to  the  above  mentioned  Church,  they  desire 
a written  assurance,  signed  by  the  elders,  deacons,  and  “Bau- 
meister,”  that  each  schoolmaster  at  Ziegel  Church  shall  be  bound 
for  two  months  each  year  to  keep  school  in  a house  or  room  which 
they  shall  provide.  This  school  shall  be  maintained  during  the 
months  of  March  and  April,  providing  the  above  mentioned  Church 
members  desire  this  (arrangement)  or  if  they  have  no  other 
schoolmaster.  The  schoolmaster  shall  receive  from  them  a salary 
of  one  pound,  receiving  also  one  pound  from  the  Church. 

If  this  their  desire  is  granted,  and  guaranteed  them,  as  sug- 
gested above,  then  they  promise  to  remain  members  of  the  Church 
and  to  support  the  Church  building  according  to  their  means. 

Since  we  elders,  deacons,  and  “baumeister”  realize  the  neces- 
sity and  fairness  of  this  request,  and  since  it  is  also  our  duty  to 
see  that  all  the  members  of  the  congregation  are  kept  together, 
and  especially  that  instruction  shall  be  provided  for  the  youth  in 
the  Christian  religion,  we  bind  ourselves  with  our  signatures  to 
grant  their  request. 

Weyssenberg  township,  Northampton  county.  May  12,  1796. 
“Baumeistern”  Elders  and  Deacons 


Peter  Haass 
Johanes  Backenbach 
Christ  Stofel  Markel 
George  Richert 
Ernest  Kloss 


Heinrich  Grun 
Johannes  Haupt 
Johannes  Backenbach 
Michael  Acker 
Peter  Haass 
Kilian  Tinily 
Daniel  Frantz 
Philip  Stattler 


P.  S.  There  shall  be  two  copies  made  and  signed,  one  of  these 
to  be  placed  with  the  patent  and  the  other  Church  documents,  while 
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the  other  copy  will  be  entrusted  to  a member  of  that  part  of  the 
congregation  who  lives  in  Maxatawny. 

Ziegel  Church  document,  May  12,  1796. 

(12)  ZION’S  CHURCH, 

OLD  ZIONSVILLE 

The  Church  at  Old  Zionsville,  upper  Milford  township, 
was  founded  about  1735.  They  built  a log  schoolhouse 
which  was  also  used  for  Church  services.  The  ground 
upon  which  the  Church  was  erected  in  1757,  was  donated 
by  Peter  Hittel.  The  congregation  had  no  deed  to  the 
property  until  1790,  thirty  years  later,  and  nine  years 
after  the  death  of  Peter  Hittel.  The  school  was,  no 
doubt,  conducted  regularly  from  the  time  the  Church 
was  erected.  The  members  of  the  congregation  were 
partial  to  German  teachers,  regarding  them  as  the 
best.62 


(13)  ZION’S,  OR  LEHIGH  CHURCH, 

MACUNGIE 

The  Church  on  the  Little  Lehigh  had  its  beginning  as 
early  as  1745,  when  services  were  held  in  private  homes. 
These  early  inhabitants  selected  a tract  in  the  center 
of  the  settlement  and  reserved  it  for  Church  and  school 
purposes.  A committee  of  Lutheran  and  Reformed  went 
to  Philadelphia  to  procure  the  same.  The  Lutheran 
members  put  their  wits  together,  when  they  learned  that 
the  Reformed  members  intended  to  circumvent  the  Luth- 
eran members,  and  managed  to  secure,  in  1749,  the  tract 
for  the  use  of  the  Lutheran  congregation.  A Church  of 
logs  was  erected  the  following  year.  The  first  log  school- 
house  was  erected  about  the  same  time. 

The  notorious  Philipp  H.  Rapp  dedicated  the  log 
Church.  He  put  the  congregation  on  a firm  foundation, 
employed  qualified  teachers,  and  supervised  the  build- 
ing of  the  Church  and  school.®^  Peter  Doll,  a school- 


62  Laury,  op.  cit.,  p.  108. 


63  Laury,  op.  cit.,  p.  172. 
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master,  is  recorded  by  Schertlein,  who  probably  taught 
the  school  about  this  time,  1752-1765. 

‘‘The  first  half  century  of  the  congregation’s  existence 
furnishes  one  with  a fair  idea  of  congregational  life  in 
colonial  days.  One  cannot  help  but  admire  how,  under 
adverse  conditions,  a spiritually  minded  people  steadily 
improves  its  invironment.  The  log  cabins,  the  log 
Churches,  and  the  log  schoolhouses  were  significant 
marks  of  progress  when  compared  with  conditions  as  the 
settlers  found  them.”®^ 

16  MONROE  COUNTY 

(1)  CHRIST  CHURCH, 

HAMILTON  TOWNSHIP 

Christ  Church,  founded  about  1768,  is  located  in 
Hamilton  township.  In  this  year  a record  book  was  pur- 
chased “for  the  use  of  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  con- 
gregations.” Seven  years  later,  1775, 6®  three  acres  of 
land  were  purchased  by  trustees  to  build  thereon  a 
Church,  a schoolhouse,  and  a graveyard.  Philip  Bossard, 
a member  of  the  Reformed  Church,  donated  one  acre  of 
land.  This  same  year  a log  Church  and  a schoolhouse 
were  erected.  Schools  were  reported  for  the  years  1776 
and  1782.67 

17  MONTGOMERY  COUNTY 

Montgomery  county  was  settled  by  the  Quakers  who 
maintained  flourishing  schools,  particularly  in  the  dis- 
tricts nearest  Philadelphia.  The  county  being  near  Phila- 
delphia, and  the  price  of  land  being  high,  the  Germans 
occupied  less  costly  land  on  the  frontier.  For  this  reason 
there  were  but  few  German  settlements,  particularly  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  county.  Wickersham  states. 
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however,  that  a number  of  Lutheran  and  Reformed 
Churches  were  founded  as  early  as  1750,  all  of  which 
were  said  to  have  supported  schools. 

(1)  AUGUSTUS  CHURCH,  TRAPPE, 

UPPER  PROVIDENCE  TOWNSHIP 

The  Augustus  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,  Old 
Trappe  Church,  is  located  in  the  village  of  Trappe,  Up- 
per Providence  township.  At  first  services  were  held  in 
the  barn  but  as  the  membership  increased  they  decided 
on  January  5,  1742,  to  build  a Church  and  schoolhouse.^s 
The  honor  of  building  the  first  schoolhouse  in  the  town- 
ship belongs  to  the  Augustus  congregation.  It  was 
started  in  December,  1742,  and  opened  on  Monday,  Jan- 
uary 10,  1743,  with  Muhlenberg  as  teacher.  Some  of 
the  Reformed  members  and  a number  of  others  in  the 
neighborhood  contributed  to  the  work  and  cost  of  build- 
ing. ^9 

Muhlenberg  found  it  necessary  to  take  the  matter  of 
education  into  his  own  hands,  because  of  the  ignorance 
of  the  youth. Pupils  from  seventeen  to  twenty  years 
of  age,  with  A,  B,  C books  under  their  arms,  came  as  his 
first  pupils.  In  1745  John  J.  Looser  who  had  won  the 
confidence  of  Muhlenberg,  became  the  teacher.  He  taught 
during  the  winter,  and  during  the  summer  supported 
himself  by  manual  labor.  Five  years  later  about  thirty 
or  forty  scholars  attended  the  schools. 

As  the  schoolmaster,  Adam  Meier,  had  a family,  and 
the  schoolhouse  contained  but  one  room,  a new  log 
schoolhouse  was  built  in  1750  at  a cost  of  thirty  pounds. 
Muhlenberg  now  drafted  a constitution  and  a series  of 
rules  for  the  Church  school.  The  following  rules  for  the 


68  Fritschel,  George  J.,  Geschichte  der  Lutherischen  Kirche  in  Amerika, 

p.  146. 
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Church  school  at  Trappe,  recorded  in  Muhlenberg’s 
minute  book,  were  adopted  on  December  29,  1750 : 

“1.  We  (the  vestry)  unanimously  pledge  ourselves  to  see  that 
our  schoolhouse  is  at  all  times  provided  with  a competent  and 
faithful  Evangelical  Lutheran  schoolmaster. 

2.  The  Schoolmaster,  before  being  engaged,  shall  be  examined 
by  the  pastor,  or  in  hjs  absence  by  his  substitute. 

3.  After  being  duly  declared  competent  by  the  pastor,  he  shall 
be  regularly  presented  and  introduced  to  the  congregation. 

4.  The  schoolmaster  shall  regularly  instruct  the  children  accord- 
ing to  the  instruction  and  method  appended  to  these  articles.  (This 
is  unfortunately  missing,  as  the  pages  immediately  following  these 
rules  are  torn  out.) 

5.  He  shall  manifest  the  same  fidelity  in  teaching  children  of 
neighbors  and  of  other  denominations  as  those  of  our  own  Church 
to  the  prescribed  method  of  instruction. 

6.  He  shall,  whenever  possible,  teach  six  hours  every  day,  and 
in  short  days  at  least  five  hours,  at  noon  give  the  children  not 
more  than  one  hour  recess,  during  which  time,  as  well  as  during 
school  hours,  see  that  the  children  do  not  misbehave,  and  especially 
that  they  do  not  fight,  quarrel,  swear,  or  use  improper  language, 
and  if  found  guilty  of  these  things,  earnestly  reprove  them  or  use 
other  disciplinary  measures  if  necessary. 

7.  Not  the  slightest  oath  or  any  idle  talk  shall  be  heard  in  or 
out  of  school,  on  the  part  of  the  schoolmaster,  his  wife,  or  chil- 
dren, so  that  the  little  ones  be  not  offended  and  made  partakers 
of  like  grievous  sins  as  well  as  God’s  righteous  judgment. 

8.  The  schoolmaster  shall  exercise  proper  discipline  over  the 
children,  give  them  directions  how  they  should  enter  and  leave 
the  schoolhouse,  admonish  them  to  behave  in  a Christian-like  and 
becoming  way  on  the  street  if  they  would  live  as  Christian  chil- 
dren and  not  as  Indians. 

9.  The  schoolmaster  shall  not  entertain  any  complaints  from 
parents  or  employers,  but  shall  direct  them  to  the  pastor  and 
vestry,  when  their  complaints  shall  be  properly  heard  and  investi- 
gated. Neither  schoolmaster,  wife,  nor  children  shall  accost  any 
one  rudely  in  the  schoolhouse,  much  less  begin  to  quarrel,  or  resort 
to  angry  words  or  blows. 

10.  On  Saturday  the  schoolmaster  shall  instruct  only  in  the 
morning,  and  in  the  afternoon  shall  clean  the  Church;  and  when 
divine  service  is  to  be  held  shall  open  and  close  the  shutters  at  the 
proper  time,  cover  the  altar,  lead  in  the  singing,  play  the  organ. 
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and  be  ready  to  assist  the  pastor  whenever  it  may  be  necessary. 

11.  The  schoolmaster  shall  not  open  the  schoolhouse  for  any 
but  the  regular  preacher  of  our  united  congregations  and  their 
representatives,  and  by  no  means  give  the  keys  to  disorderly 
“vagabonds.” 

12.  If  the  schoolmaster  has  any  complaints  to  make  he  shall 
modestly  submit  them  to  the  pastor  and  vestry,  and  look  for  their 
help  and  advice,  but  never  act  as  his  own  judge,  much  less  side 
with  others  to  the  injury  and  detriment  of  the  Church  and  con- 
gregation.” 

The  schoolmaster  is  then  required  to  bind  himself  to  the  observ- 
ance of  the  rules  “with  hand  and  seal”  in  a formula  which  follows. 
As  remuneration  of  his  services  as  schoolmaster  and  organist  the 
following  is  stipulated: 

“1.  He  shall  charge  for  every  pupil  semi-annually  seven  shillings 
and  six  pence  in  money  and  one-half  bushel  of  grain. 

2.  He  shall  occupy  the  schoolhouse  in  quiet  possession  and  have 
firewood. 

3.  He  shall  have  the  right  to  cultivate  and  use  as  much  of  the 
three  acres  of  the  Church  and  school  land  as  may  be  indicated 
and  permitted  by  the  vestry. 

' 4.  He  shall  receive  the  collections  taken  up  on  the  two  high 
festivals  of  the  year,  viz.,  Easter  and  Whitsunday  for  organ  play- 
ing. 

5.  At  Church  weddings  he  shall  take  up  the  collection  with  the 
“Klinglsack”  and  have  the  same  for  playing  the  organ. 

6.  He  shall  enter  the  names  of  baptized  children  in  the  Church 
record  regularly  and  neatly,  for  which  he  shall  receive  a “gratial” 
from  those  who  are  not  poor  and  are  willing  and  able  to  pay. 

7.  He  may  also  receive  a small  portion  of  the  interest  accruing 
to  the  congregation,  but  only  if  the  greatest  necessity  demands, 
and  if  the  Church  shall  have  capital  invested  at  the  time.” 

These  terms  are  made  on  condition  of  absolute  conformity  to 
the  rules  and  prescribed  method  of  instruction.  If  he  should  prove 
unfaithful  he  was  to  receive  two  or  three  months’  notice  to  vacate 
the  schoolhouse,  and  was  cautioned  that  if  compelled  to  do  so  by 
the  Christian  authority  of  the  land,  any  trouble  that  he  might  oc- 
casion would  be  at  his  own  peril.^i 

As  the  schoolmaster,  in  1750,  associated  with  people 
who  were  in  open  hostility  to  the  Church,  and  gradually 
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lost  all  control  over  the  children,  he  was  dismissed.  In 
the  meantime,  the  noted  Gottlieb  Mittleberger  was  en- 
gaged as  schoolmaster  and  organist,  but  because  of  the 
meager  support  he  received,  and  the  difficulties  he  en- 
countered from  those  hostile  to  the  Church,  he  resigned 
in  1753. 

When  the  Charity  Schools  were  opened,  the  Trappe 
schoolhouse  was  offered  to  the  trustees  of  the  Society, 
and  after  the  Reformed  members  readily  concurred,  the 
offer  was  accepted.  The  Charity  Schools  lasted  but  a 
short  time  and  the  school  again  became  a Church  school. 

The  following  rules  were  added,  in  1760,  to  those 
adopted  in  1750 : 

(a)  Any  desiring  to  send  children  to  the  school  for  the  entire 
year  shall  pay  for  each  child  10s  and  one  bushel  of  grain,  and  con- 
tribute also  a portion  of  the  firewood. 

(b)  For  one  child,  for  half  a year,  5s  and  one  bushel  of  grain 
together  with  a portion  of  the  firewood. 

(c)  No  child  shall  be  received  irregularly  for  a few  days  at  a 
time.  7 2 

In  1762  the  school  was  empty  because  pupils  attended 
other  short-lived  schools  which  were  started  in  the  town- 
ship. However,  in  the  next  year  new  interest  was 
aroused  in  the  school,  a subordinate  officer  in  the  Ger- 
man army  having  been  secured  as  teacher.  His  special 
qualifications  were  that  he  was  a good  penman,  and  was 
able  to  play  the  organ  well,  for  which  he  received  eleven 
pounds. 

The  log  schoolhouse  was  superseded  in  1793  by  a stone 
building  which  contained  a schoolroom  and  dwelling  for 
the  schoolmaster.  The  school  was  carried  on  with  vary- 
ing success  and  some  intermission  until  supplanted  by 
the  public  school  system.  Abraham  Miller,  who  taught 
in  1845,  was  the  last  parochial  schoolmaster.  In  1846, 
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the  building  was  rented  to  the  township  for  the  public 
school.  It  was  torn  down  in  1851. 

A replica  of  the  stone  school  was  recently  erected 
(1930)  under  the  direction  of  the  present  pastor,  Rev. 
Fegley,  D.  D.,  on  the  Church  grounds  where  the  original 
building  stood.  The  original  Church  is  still  standing 
and  is  visited  by  hundreds  of  people  each  year. 

(2)  INDIANFIELD  CHURCH, 

TELFORD 

The  Indianfield  Church,  near  Telford,  was  founded 
about  1730.  About  this  time  a building  was  erected 
which  was  used  both  for  school  and  a home  for  the 
teacher.  In  1751,  Old  Goshenhoppen  and  Indianfield 
called  the  catechist,  Mr.  Rauss,  as  their  regular 
teacher. '^3  Xwo  schools  were  reported  in  1795  for  this 
charge  consisting  of  Old  Goshenhoppen,  Indianfield  and 
Tohecke,  and  three  for  1802.  In  the  absence  of  any 
records,  the  history  of  the  school  must  remain  incom- 
plete. The  old  schoolhouse  was  destroyed  by  fire  in 
1834. 

(3)  KEELY’S  CHURCH, 

LIMERICK 

Keely’s  Union,  or  New  Jerusalem  Church,  near  Lim- 
erick in  Perkiomen  township,  was  founded  in  1761.  The 
Lutherans  and  Reformed  together  purchased  a tract  of 
land  upon  which  they  built  a Church  in  1763.  A school 
Vy^as  established  about  this  time  and  was  held  in  the 
Church.  The  school  was  discontinued  for  a time  during 
the  Revolutionary  War,  as  the  building  was  used  for  a 
hospital.'^^ 

(4)  MARLBOROUGH, 

The  Lutherans  and  Reformed  purchased  eleven  acres 
of  land  in  1779  upon  which  they  erected  a union  Church. 
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A schoolhouse  was  built  about  one-half  mile  north  of 
Sorrel  Horse  Inn.  Nikolaus  Korndoerffer  was  the  school- 
master, probably  from  1789  to  1795. 

(5)  ST.  PAUL’S  LUTHERAN  CHURCH, 

RED  HILL 

St.  Paul’s  Lutheran  Church  is  located  in  Upper  Han- 
over township,  about  half  a mile  east  of  Red  Hill.  The 
Church  was  at  one  time  generally  known  as  the  “Six 
Corner”  Church.  The  records  of  the  Church  begin  with 
the  year  1739  in  which  a few  are  recorded  as  baptized 
in  1736. 

“The  present  location  of  the  sexton’s  and  janitor’s  house  of  St. 
Paul’s  Lutheran  Church  marks  the  original  site  where  a parochial 
school  was  conducted  beginning  previous  to  1739,  and  continued  so 
far  as  is  known  without  interruption  until  the  adoption  of  the 
Free  Public  School  System  by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  in  1854. 

Probably  the  earliest  teacher  or  teachers  are  buried  in  the  annals 
of  the  forgotten  past.  The  first  on  record  is  that  of  John  Jacob 
Justus  Birchenstock  who  arrived  from  Europe  September  19, 
1738.  He  seems  to  have  settled  soon  after  his  arrival  in  the  Upper 
Saucon  Valley,  where  he  held  a warrant  of  a tract  of  land.  He 
had  offered  his  land  for  the  organization  of  a Church  but  it  was 
not  accepted.  He  began  teaching  in  the  parochial  school  at  what 
is  now  St.  Paul’s  Lutheran  Church  before  1739.  He  soon  also 
began  catechising  and  preaching  and  baptizing.  He  started  the 
first  Church  Record  at  St.  Paul’s  in  1739.  He  served  here  until 
1743.  In  addition  to  his  work  here  he  also  ministered  at  Jordan, 
Lehigh  county,  from  1740-1750,  and  at  Morgan  Hill  and  the 
Church  at  Philip  Schlauch’s  in  Northampton  County.  These  later 
became  Old  William’s  Church  by  merging.  In  1751  he  visited 
Europe  and  died  there. 

To  the  Church  historian  of  America  it  is  well  known  that  the 
ministers  in  the  Lutheran  Church  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  Re- 
formed, had  the  supervision  of  the  schools  in  charge  and  in  many 
cases  were  the  actual  teachers.  Since  no  other  name  appears  on 
record  until  1767  after  that  of  Birchenstock’s,  it  is  believed  that 
the  ministers  were  actual  teachers.  The  ministers  that  followed 
the  first  teacher  and  minister  are  the  following: 
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1743-1752 

1752-1756 

1756-1764 

1764-1771 

1771-1775 

1775-1789 

1789- 1790 

1790- 1793 


John  Conrad  Andrea 
Frederick  Schultz 

Frederick  Reis.  (Buried  on  our  cemetery,  aged 
49  years) 

George  Frederick  Niemeyer 
Conrad  Sebastian  Roeller 
John  Schwarbach 
Charles  B.  Dannapfel 
Christian  Espich” 


To  show  that  the  preachers  were  also  teachers,  the  fol- 
lowing quotation  from  the  Church  Records  is  made : 


“Anno  1743  on  Second  Christmas  holiday,  I,  John  Conrad 
Andrea  preached  my  inaugural  sermon  at  New  Goshenhoppen 
after  I had  been  duly  elected  by  the  Christian  Congregation  as 
their  teacher  and  preacher.  God  grant  grace  that  I and  all  who 
hear  me  preach  may  attain  eternal  salvation  and  grant  that  all 
children  recorded  here  may  have  their  names  entered  forever  in 
Heaven  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  Amen.” 


It  was  customary  for  the  teachers  to  keep  the  Church 
Records.  The  records  are  in  the  handwriting  of  the 
above  named  ministers.  In  this  way  the  absence  of 
teacher's  name  is  accounted  for.  We  feel  sure  that  after 
1767  the  handwriting  of  the  records  is  by  the  teachers 
with  certain  notable  exceptions. 

“John  Adam  Strein  and  wife  Susannah  appear  quite  frequently 
as  sponsors  in  baptism  and  finally  this  entrance  is  found:  “John 
Adam  Strein,  school  master  left  in  April.”  This  entry  follows  in 
regular  order  the  above  historic  facts.  It  is  not  definitely  known  how 
long  this  teacher  served  but  that  the  school  was  useful  is  shown 
by  the  vote  of  the  congregation  on  November  22,  1795,  when  at 
a regular  congregational  meeting,  it  was  voted  to  build  a new 
school  house.  The  cost  of  the  various  materials  is  given,  the  salary 
of  the  carpenters,  etc.” 

In  August  1794,  Carl  Jacob  Krauth  was  elected  school- 
master. He  served  until  February,  1798,  at  which  time 
he  resigned  to  take  up  similar  work  at  Philadelphia,  and 
still  later  in  Virginia.  While  serving  here,  a daughter 
Mary  was  born  and  baptized  and  entered  upon  the 
records.  Also  a son  was  born  and  baptized  by  the  Rev. 
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Frederick  W.  Geissenhainer,  the  pastor  at  the  time.  This 
son  received  the  name  Charles  Phillip.  He  is  properly  en- 
tered upon  the  Church  records.  This  son  later  became  the 
president  of  Gettysburg  College,  'which  position  he  held 
for  a period  of  sixteen  years,  and  was  also  professor  in 
the  theological  seminary  at  that  place.  This  school 
teacher  and  organist,  Carl  Jacob  Krauth,  was  therefore 
also  the  grandfather  of  Charles  Porterfield  Krauth,  son 
of  Charles  Phillip,  the  first  professor  of  the  Lutheran 
Theological  Seminary  at  Philadelphia,  as  well  as  Provost 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

On  April  1,  1798,  David  Fries  was  chosen  in  place  of 
Krauth.  How  long  he  served  and  what  became  of  him  is 
not  known.  He  must  have  been  a normal  man  and  noth- 
ing out  of  the  ordinary  came  to  pass  in  his  time  of  serv- 
ice or  else  he  would  have  left  footprints  on  the  records 
for  the  succeeding  ages. 

Next  in  order  seems  to  be  schoolmaster  Lange.  His 
Christian  name  does  not  appear.  He  is  recorded  as  as- 
sisting Rev.  Frederick  W.  Geissenhainer  in  developing 
plans  and  making  approximate  calculations  of  the  cost 
of  a new  Church.  This  had  been  requested  at  the  congre- 
gational meeting  of  January  16,  1802,  at  which  time  it 
was  decided  to  build  a new  Church,  which  was  erected  in 
1803. 

Ludwig  Berndt  served  next.  He  was  a step-brother 
to  the  veteran  schoolmaster  and  organist  George  Berndt. 
He  served  four  or  five  years.  Having  been  chosen  to 
serve  in  a similar  capacity  at  the  Reformed  Church,  he 
moved  there  and  served  until  his  death. 

Sometime  between  1806  and  1807  John  Adam  Beysher 
became  the  successor.  The  exact  time  of  his  entering 
upon  his  duties  as  teacher  and  organist  is  not  recorded 
but  already  on  July  12,  1807,  he  was  in  this  territory, 
for  his  oldest  son,  Jonas,  was  baptized  by  the  Rev.  F.  W. 
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Geissenhainer,  the  pastor,  and  at  the  congregational 
meeting  on  St.  Michaelis  Day,  September  29,  1808,  he 
was  elected  secretary  of  the  Church  Council  and  con- 
tinued in  that  office  from  year  to  year  until  1835.  His 
father  had  been  a German  immigrant  and  located  in 
Bedminster,  Bucks  county.  He  seems  to  have  obtained 
his  education  and  culture  by  self-exertion  and  to  have 
possessed  all  the  qualifications  necessary  at  that  time  to 
serve  satisfactorily  in  the  double  capacity  of  schoolmas- 
ter and  organist.  It  is  reported  ‘‘that  he  had  as  many 
as  seventy  to  eighty  pupils  gathered  around  him  who  had 
come  a distance  of  three,  four  and  five  miles.”  His 
standing  rule  has  been,  “First  come — first  served” — all 
endeavored  to  arrive  at  an  early  hour,  lest  they  might 
not  have  an  opportunity  to  recite  that  day.  By  candle 
light  the  arrivals  commenced  already.  Five  recitations 
were  afforded  to  each  pupil  daily,  provided  he  had  not 
been  tardy.  By  candle  light  again,  they  wended  their 
way  home. 

His  text  books  were:  “Das  A,  B,  C Buch,  Der  Psalter, 
Das  Neue  Testament,  Das  Alte  Testament,  Der  Cate- 
chisms, and  in  later  days — Der  Bauern  Freund.  He  taught 
penmanship  and  arithmetic.  He  himself  was  a skillful 
penman.  His  punishments  were : standing  on  one  leg,  rid- 
ing a wooden  jack;  sitting  in  the  dungeon;  and  the  smart 
of  the  rod.  He  sang,  prayed  and  labored  with  his  pupils 
like  a sincere  and  faithful  man,  and  not  without  good  re- 
sults. He  died  in  the  seventy-ninth  year  of  his  life.  His 
remains  lie  buried  in  Bedminster. 

In  1836,  George  Berndt  succeeded  Beysher  and  con- 
tinued as  schoolmaster  and  organist  until  1853  when  the 
parochial  school  closed  its  doors  and  gave  way  to  the 
Free  Public  School  System.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  ad- 
ministration he  was  assisted  by  his  son  Francis  G.,  who 
later  moved  to  White  Hall,  Lehigh  county,  where  he 
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was  prominently  engaged  in  the  cause  of  education. 

The  following  form  is  taken  verbatim  from  the  church 
record,  and  from  it  may  be  assumed  that  Rev.  Frederick 
Schultz  was  also  teacher  at  the  time. 

“A  list  of  children  who  ‘Anno  1753’  on  Good  Friday  in  the 
‘New  Goschenhoppen,  Church’  were  confirmed  publicly  and  for  the 
first  time  admitted  to  the  Supper  of  the  Lord. 

“0  Lord  be  Merciful  to  every  one  of  them.” 

To  show  the  close  relation  between  the  Church  and  the 
school,  the  following  is  quoted  from  the  Church  record: 

“From  the  Church  Order  of  1792  Sec.  II,  2.  All  communicants 
shall  assemble  in  the  school  house  at  the  appointed  time  to  have 
their  names  recorded  by  the  preacher.” 

“Public  worship  shall  be  held  and  this  Church  regulation  read 
from  the  pulpit  after  the  sermon.  After  the  services  the  preacher, 
elders,  deacons  and  the  Church  members  repair  to  the  school- 
house.” 

“1795,  Nov.  14,  it  was  shown  in  Church  Council  that  the  school 
house  on  account  of  its  dilapidated  condition  was  scarcely  inhabi- 
table. On  account  of  this  representation  it  was  examined  and  it 
was  resolved  to  ask  the  congregation  to  remain  after  the  conclu- 
sion of  divine  services  and  let  it  decide  whether  the  old  house 
should  be  repaired  or  a new  one  built.” 

“Nov.  22,  this  calling  together  and  election  were  held  when  the 
majority  of  members  voted  for  the  erection  of  a new  schoolhouse 
of  wood  and  on  the  same  day  Rev.  F.  W.  Geissenhainer  as  president 
of  the  Church  Council  was  requested  to  assist  the  elders  in  solicit- 
ing subscriptions  in  the  congregation  for  contributions  of  wood 
and  money  to  which  he  consented  and  which  he  did.” 

“1798  Sept.  29,  Church  settlement  was  held.  The  deacons  John 
Jacob  Miller,  Fr.  Heist  and  Nicol  Steyer  and  Conrad  Brey  made 
their  report  of  receipts  and  expenses  of  contributions  received  for 
minister’s  salary.  It  was  shown  that  after  payment  of  the  salary 
for  the  past  year.  May  1797  to  May  1798,  the  following  excess 
had  been  received: 

1.  John  Jacob  Miller  had  received  in  excess  6L  14s  3p  of  this 
he  paid  to  Mr.  Roth  treasurer  as  per  order  and  receipt 
5L  19s  7p  and  the  balance  14s  8p  was  paid  to 
Mr.  Jacob  Miller  himself  as  restitution  of  the  same  amount 
paid  to  the  school  teacher  here  Carl  Jacob  Krauth. 


House  Built  by  Muhlenberg  at  Trappe 


(Courtesy,  W.  O.  Fegely) 


Interior  Trappe  Church 
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2.  Mr.  Nicol  Steyer  had  received  in  excess,  3L  19s  9p  paid 
to  the  preacher  on  account  of  current  year’s  salary. 

3.  Mr.  Fr.  Heist  had  received  in  excess  3L  15s  IVzV- 
paid  to  the  preacher  on  account  of  current  year’s  salary. 

4.  Mr.  Conrad  Brey  had  received  in  excess  3L  19s  6p 
paid  of  the  same  to  the  preacher  on  current  year’s  salary. 


2L  18s  3p 

remaining  on  list  to  be  collected  IL  Is  3p 

Mr.  George  Roth,  Treasurer,  received  in  alms  9L  16s  Ip 


Interest 

0 12 

0 

Balance  from  previous  year 

35  14 

0 

Interest 

1 10 

0 

Excess  on  Minister’s  salary 

5 19 

7 

Total 

53  11 

8 

Paid  on  account  of  School  House 

43  9 

9 

Balance 

10  2 

11 

“1799  Michaelis  Day  Mr.  George  Roth  gave  account  of  receipts 

and  expenses  for  this  year.  Michaelis  1798  to  Michaelis  1799. 

RECEIPTS 

L 

s 

P 

Alms  money 

9 

5 

4 

From  Jac.  Miller 

0 

15 

7 

From  G.  Mich.  Reiter  for  school  house 

7 

6 

From  Reitnauer  ditto 

5 

0 

From  Geo.  Kline  rent  of  Minister’s  farm 

5 

0 

0 

From  Conrad  Brey  excess  in  collection 

1 

16 

4 

Interest  on  church  money 

1 

10 

0 

Ditto 

1 

4 

0 

From  Mr.  Ewald  rent 

7 

10 

0 

Total 

27 

13 

9 

EXPENSES 

L 

s 

P 

Paid  Peter  Hilligass  for  work  on  schoolhouse  cellar  0 

9 

9 

Refunded  to  widow  Heilig 

6 

7 

2 

Paid  to  organ  builder 

3 

15 

0 

For  making  rails  at  schoolhouse 

0 

4 

0 
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Refunded  to  George  Heilig 

9 

0 

0 

Paid  for  lime  at  schoolhouse 

0 

9 

0 

Paid  Ch.  Miller  for  making  shingles  and  lath 

1 

11 

3 

Total 

21 

16 

4 

' 

L 

s 

P 

Mr.  Roth  has  on  hand  for  year  1799 

5 

17 

5 

From  previous  year 

10 

2 

11 

From  Reformed  Church 

90 

0 

0 

Total  in  hands  of  Mr.  Roth 

106 

0 

4 

Exclusive  of  unpaid  interest 

6 

0 

0 

Deacons  Nicol  Steyer,  Conrad  Brey,  George  Klein  and  John  Dett- 
weiler  made  their  report  on  receipts  and  expenses  on  account  of 
minister’s  salary 


L 

s 

P 

1.  Mr.  Nicol  Steyer  received  more  than  he  paid 

out  to  minister 

2 

12 

10 

2.  Mr,  George  Klein  “ “ “ “ “ 

2 

11 

0 

3.  Conrad  Brey  “ “ “ “ “ 

4 

3 

9 

4.  John  Dettweiler  “ “ “ “ “ 

4 

10 

6 

Total 

13 

18 

1 

This  was  paid  to  the  minister  on  this  year’s  account. 

“1800,  Sept.  29,  Mr.  George  Roth,  treasurer  of  the  congregation. 

gave  account  of  receipts  and  expenses  since  Sept.  29, 

1799. 

RECEIPTS 

L 

s 

P 

Alms 

8 

16 

10 

Rent  of  Farm  by  Adam  Schneider 

10 

0 

0 

Rent  of  farm  per  George  Adam  Ewald 

7 

14 

4 

36 

11 

2 

Additional  interest  on  20L 

1 

4 

10 

37  15  2 
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EXPENSES 

To  Jacob  Miller  blacksmith  work  at  schoolhouse 
Salom  Fries  ditto 

Ludwig  Reichert  shingles  for  church  roof 
George  Reyer  work  on  barn 
N.B.  George  Reyer  work  on  schoolhouse 
Adam  Schneider  schoolhouse 
Heinrich  Huber 

G.  Michael  Reiter  money  refunded 
Interest  on  same  3 years  9 mos. 

George  Ad.  Blang  boards 
James  Loh  making  rails 
George  Klein  for  Organ  builder 

H.  Heist  2 lbs  nails 

Aaron  Schleifenbaum  mason  work 
Mr.  Roth  received  11-7-4  at  full  value  but  could 
pay  out  only  at  rate  of  100  cents  to  dollar, 
hence  he  had  to  deduct 
from  receipts 


L s p 

1 14  10 

0 12  0 

5 7 5 

0 9 6 

6 6 6 

2 19  9 

0 7 6 

4 10  0 

10  1 
0 14  V2 

0 7 6 

0 15  0 

0 2 4 

0 11  3 


15  3 


26  12  Hi 

Balance  in  hands  of  Mr.  George  Roth  11-2-3  placed  in  account 
above  signified  that  6-6-6  was  paid  George  Reiher  for  work  on 
schoolhouse.  This  was  the  balance  of  the  30-10-0  for  which  George 
Reiher  contracted  to  do  all  the  carpenter  work  on  the  schoolhouse. 
George  Reiher  has  therefore  received  payment  in  full  30L.” 

“1802,  May  21 — It  was  unanimously  resolved  to  make  a by-law 
to  article  VII  of  the  incorporation  touching  the  right  of  voting  of 
members.  The  by-law  adopted  is  as  follows:  By  virtue  of  the 
power  granted  in  the  articles  of  incorporation  to  the  Church  Coun- 
cil a by-law  is  hereby  made  and  by  virtue  of  said  power  declared 
that — Each  one  who  in  addition  to  meeting  the  conditions  exacted 
by  said  article  of  those  who  desire  the  right  of  voting  has  in  the 
past  year  subscribed  or  paid  towards  the  preacher’s  salary  2s  6p, 
or  Is  towards  school  teacher’s  salary  and  has  not  refused  to  pay 
on  demand  his  voluntary  promised  contributions  to  such  under- 
takings as  are  legally  agreed  upon  by  majority  vote  shall  be  an 
actual  member  of  the  congregation  and  entitled  to  vote  and  not 

others.^e” 


76  New  Goshenhoppen  Church  Records.  Translated  by  Howard  H.  Kruass. 
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Previous  to  1807  there  are  no  items  from  which  to  de- 
termine the  amount  of  salary  given  to  the  school  teacher. 
In  1808  a salary  of  $16  is  recorded.  From  1811  to  1817, 
$26.67  is  the  annual  amount  paid  out  in  the  annual  state- 
ment to  the  school  teacher.  From  1818  to  1828,  $40.00 
is  the  annual  amount  paid  out  in  the  annual  statement  to 
the  school  teacher.  From  1829  on  $30.00  is  the  amount 
in  the  annual  statement  paid  to  the  teacher.  It  is  of 
course  understood  that  teachers  received  a specified 
amount  from  pupils  who  were  not  members  of  the  con- 
gregation. 

(6)  NEW  HANOVER, 

FALCKNER’S  SWAMP  CHURCH 

Falckner’s  Swamp  congregation  was  organized  by 
Daniel  Falckner  about  1700,  who  served  as  pastor  until 
1708.  The  exact  date  of  the  building  of  the  Church 
which  was  a log  structure  is  not  known,  but  it  was  in 
existence  in  1704.  This  was  the  first  German  Lutheran 
congregation  and  the  first  German  Lutheran  Church  in 
America.'^^ 

In  1719  John  -H.  Sprogell  presented  the  congregation 
with  fifty  acres  of  land  for  Church  and  school  purposes. 
Funds  were  raised  for  the  Church  and  schoolhouse  which 
were  completed  in  1721. 

The  Halle  Reports  tell  of  the  existence  of  the  school- 
house  in  1743,  and  that  Mr.  Vigera  'Taught  the  school 
in  the  new  schoolhouse  to  the  satisfaction  of  pastor 
Muhlenberg.  ”’'9 

Muhlenberg  organized  the  school  in  1743,  and  became 
the  first  teacher.  Some  of  the  boys  wanted  to  learn  Eng- 
lish so  he  read  the  New  Testament  with  them  in  English. 
There  was  some  difficulty  in  the  congregation  as  some 


77  Neve.  A Brief  History  of  the  ^Lutheran  Church  in  America,  p.  38. 

78  Dotterer,  Perkiomen  Region,  Vol.  I,  p.  406. 

79  Halle  Reports,  p.  152. 
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wished  to  build  a schoolhouse  and  parsonage  under  the 
same  roof,  while  others  wished  to  erect  simply  a school- 
house,  Muhlenberg  harmonized  the  difficulty  and  the 
building  of  the  schoolhouse  was  begun  in  the  spring  of 
1743.  Muhlenberg  spent  a week  alternately  at  Philadel- 
phia, Trappe,  and  New  Hanover. The  school  flourished 
from  its  inception. 

When  the  Charity  Schools  were  inaugurated,  the  use 
of  the  schoolhouse  was  offered  by  the  congregation,  urg- 
ing the  opening  of  this  school.  Muhlenberg  served  as 
pastor  for  twenty  years,  but  he  had  as  assistants  several 
catechists  who  taught  school  and  read  sermons  in  his  ab- 
sence, among  whom  were  Nicholas  Kurtz  and  Albert 
Weygandt.82  In  1748  Mr.  Loeser  became  teacher  and 
also  acted  as  catechist.  The  original  building  soon  proved 
inadequate  so  the  congregation  raised  another  contribu- 
tion and  erected  a larger  Church  and  schoolhouse  ‘Tar 
preferable  to  the  former.’’ 

The  Minutes  of  the  Ministerium  for  1762  state  that 
New  Hanover  still  had  one  school  which  had  been  some- 
what assisted  by  the  Society  in  London,  although  it  had 
been  withdrawn  at  this  time.^s  In  January,  1798, 
Daniel  Schaeffer  was  elected  to  teach  the  school.  In  De- 
cember of  the  same  year  after  a public  examination, 
Samuel  Schoch  was  elected  by  fifty-four  votes  against 
thirty  cast  for  two  other  men.®^ 

(7)  OLD  GOSHENHOPPEN, 
SUMNEYTOWN 

Old  Goshenhoppen  Church,  near  Sumneytown,  was  or- 
ganized about  1731.85  The  next  year  the  Lutherans  and 
Reformed  erected  a log  schoolhouse.  A warrant  of  1737 


80  Schmauk,  op.  cit.,  p.  156. 

81  Kretschman,  The  Old  Trappe  Church,  p.  46. 

82  Schmauk,  op.  cit.,  pp.  164-165. 

83  Spaeth,  op.  cit.,  p.  62. 

84  Kline,  op.  cit.,  p.  223. 
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provides  that  the  tract  of  land  should  be  used  for  school 
purposes;  later  for  a Church.  It  also  provided  for  a 
school  master  to  be  kept  ‘‘between  the  both  congrega- 
tions,” or  by  each  denomination  for  itself.  The  school 
house  was  used  as  a Church  until  1744  when  the  first 
Church  was  built.  In  1751,  the  Church  called  the 
catechist  Rauss  as  their  regular  teacher.  In  1754  Muh- 
lenberg reported  that  there  was  a fine  union  schoolhouse 
for  old  Goshenhoppen.8  6 Valentine  Benninghoff  was  the 
Lutheran  schoolmaster  at  this  time,  his  name  being  re- 
corded in  the  Lutheran  records.  Christian  Ludwig 
Mench  is  mentioned  in  the  records  on  March  31,  1754. 
An  old  account  book  states  that  a new  roof  was  put  on 
the  kitchen  of  the  schoolhouse. 

The  organist  and  schoolmaster  for  1772  and  1779  was 
Henry  Hemsing.  He  received  five  pounds  a year  for 
1772,  1773  and  1774,  for  playing  the  organ.  While 
schoolmaster  here,  we  note  the  birth  of  three  children. 
Two  of  his  children  died  during  this  time.  A Lutheran 
record  states  that  the  daughter  of  the  present  school- 
master was  buried  in  April,  1776.  He  is  again  mentioned 
as  schoolmaster  in  an  account  book  under  the  date  of 
June  22,  1777. 

The  Reformed  pastor,  for  the  year  1782,  reported 
three  schools  for  his  charge ; the  following  year  Rev.  Del- 
licker  reported  but  one  school  with  thirty-two  pupils.  In 
1781  A.  M.  Ache  was  schoolmaster.  John  Daniel  Jung, 
the  schoolmaster,  had  a daughter  baptized  in  1786,  and 
two  years  later  buried  a child.  An  account  book  shows 
payments  made  to  the  schoolmaster  for  the  years  1785 
and  1789  but  the  name  of  the  teacher  is  not  given,  but 
he  probably  was  Jung.  After  the  death  of  the  Reformed 
minister,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Faber,  schoolmaster  Jung  kept 


86  Wickersham,  op.  cit.,  p.  127. 

86  Hall.  Nachr.,  op.  cit.,  pp.  11,  186. 
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the  records.  A daughter  of  his  was  baptized  in  1790  and 
the  following  year  another  one.  For  these  two  years  the 
records  show  payments  made  to  Jung. 

The  Reformed  minister  reported  three  schools  with  an 
enrollment  of  one  hundred  twenty.  The  Lutheran  min- 
ister reported  two  schools  for  his  charge  for  1793  and 
two  for  1795.8'?^  Several  references  from  Dr.  Hinke's 
transcripts  show  the  existence  of  a school  but  they  do 
not  show  whether  Old  or  New  Goshenhoppen  is  meant. 
For  the  year  1753  the  schoolmaster  received  a donation 
of  five  pounds,  eight  shillings,  and  for  the  years  1757 
and  1759,  he  received  a donation  of  one  pound,  ten  shill- 
ings each  year. 

The  first  schoolhouse  was  used  until  1808.  At  this 
time  a second  log  building  was  erected  which  was  used 
until  the  advent  of  the  public  school  system.  This  build- 
ing is  still  standing  at  the  rear  of  the  Church. 

(8)  POTTSTOWN 

The  Lutheran  Church  at  Pottstown  had  been  organ- 
ized some  time  before  1772  as  a Church  had  been  erected 
prior  to  this  time.  In  1784,  the  congregation  purchased 
lot  No.  95  for  school  purposes,  at  a cost  of  five  shillings. 
The  school  was  opened  in  the  fall  of  1785.  Since  the  cost 
of  the  removal  to  Pottstown  of  a schoolmaster  is  the  first 
reference  of  the  school,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  school 
was  begun  at  this  time,  if  not  before.  The  school  had 
an  excellent  reputation.  The  old  schoolhouse  still  stands 
on  the  southeast  corner  of  Penn  and  Walnut  Streets. 
The  school  was  closed  about  1841.88 

(9)  PUFF’S  CHURCH, 

UPPER  DUBLIN  TOWNSHIP 

The  present  congregation  is  of  comparatively  recent 


87  Spaeth,  op.  cit.,  p.  279. 

88  Schmiicker.  The  Lutheran  Church  in  Pottstown. 
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origin.  The  site  was  purchased  in  1753  by  several 
Lutherans  for  a Church,  schoolhouse  and  burial 
ground.89  It  is  a mile  east  of  Ambler,  at  the  junction 
of  the  Butler  Turnpike  and  Susquehanna  Street.  Here 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Handschuh  organized  a congregation  in 
1753  or  1754.  A.  Church  and  schoolhouse  were  erected, 
the  latter  being  referred  to  as  being  “roomy.^^  A winter 
school  was  probably  conducted  regularly  from  the  time 
it  opened  in  1754. 

In  the  Rev.  Mr.  Buskirk's  congregations.  Upper  Dub- 
lin, Gwynedd,  Whitpain  and  Nazareth,  there  were  sev- 
eral schools  in  1795,  but  most  of  them  were  kept  open 
only  in  the  winter.  One  of  the  congregations  at  this  time 
desired  a teacher  who  could  play  the  organ.^® 

(10)  ST.  PAUL’S  CHURCH, 

ARDMORE 

According  to  tradition,  Lutherans  settled  in  Lower 
Merion  as  early  as  1728,  which  is  evidenced  by  the  date 
of  1728  on  the  old  pewter  communion  pitcher.  These 
early  settlers  met  in  private  homes,  barns  and  elsewhere 
before  the  organization  of  the  congregation  on  Christ- 
mas, 1765.  On  September  3 of  this  year,  John  Hughes 
purchased  at  sheriff’s  sale  sixty-six  acres  which  he  sold 
the  following  month  to  six  men,  viz : William  Stadleman, 
Frederick  Groh,  Stephen  Goodman,  Christopher  Getzel- 
man,  George  Baasler  and  Simon  Litzenberg.  This  was 
done  to  secure  a location  for  a Church.01  The  first  house 
of  worship,  a log  structure,  was  erected  in  the  summer 
of  1769. 

In  1787,  under  the  pastorate  of  the  Rev.  John  Wein- 
land,  a stone  schoolhouse,  a substantial  one-room  build- 
ing for  school  purposes,  with  a room  on  the  second  story 


89  Evangelical  Lutheran  Synod  of  East  Pennsylvania,  p.  69. 

90  Spaeth,  op.  cit.,  p.  279. 

91  Warner,  Robley,  A Historical  Sketch  of  St.  Paul’s  Church,  Ardmore,  p 7. 
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for  the  schoolmaster  to  occupy,  was  erected.  In  1800  the 
log  Church  was  torn  down  and  an  extension  built  to 
the  schoolhouse  to  serve  as  a Church.  The  two  buildings 
had  a large  door  between  them  so  that  the  schoolhouse 
could  serve  as  an  extension  to  the  Church  auditorium 
when  needed.  By  1833  the  Church  building  proved  to  be 
too  small.  The  congregation  considered  tearing  down 
both  buildings,  but  finally  the  following  resolution  was 
adopted : 

“That  it  is  expedient  to  continue  a schoolhouse  upon  the  land  of 
the  Lutheran  Society  of  Lower  Merion  separate  from  the  Church 
edifice.” 

The  Church  records  kept  in  German  are  extant  from 
1773  to  1801.  There  is  a gap  from  1801  to  1827.  After 
this  the  records  are  continued  in  English.  These  records 
throw  little  light  on  what  the  school  activities  were,  who 
the  teachers,  or  the  pupils  were.  Only  the  financial 
records  mention  the  schoolhouse: 

“1788  October  the  25th,  when  we  made  our  annual  Church 
reckoning,  we  found  that  there  was  collected  at  the  services  in 
this  Church  the  sum  of  L4,  16s  Op.” 

“The  sum  of  L12,  s9,  p6,  was  raised  toward  defraying  the  cost 
of  building  the  schoolhouse.  This  we  certify  with  our  signatures. 
George  Christian  Helmbold 
Michael  Hirsch 
George  Prembel 
Martin  Miller 
Conrad'  Goodman 

“1791  October  6,  pastorate  of  Eev.  Weinland,  Receipts  during 
the  year  L3,  sl7,  pll%.  Expenses  included: 

Interest  on  the  schoolhouse  debt  for  two  years: 

LI,  sl6,  pO. 

“1799  October,  Martin  Miller  has  paid  off  a bond  of  L8,  s8,  to 
Peter  Marz  on  account  of  the  old  schoolhouse.”92 

The  German  Lutherans  were  late  comers  in  Lower 
Merion  township  as  compared  with  the  Welsh  and  Eng- 


92  St.  Paul’s  Church  Records — Translated  by  R.  D.  Owen. 
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lish.  According  to  Thomas  Woody  the  Quakers  were  in- 
terested and  active  in  providing  schools.  He  quotes  a 
report  of  1791 : 

“At  Merion  and  Valley  we  have  not  discovered  any  progress  in 
laying  a foundation  for  schools  in  the  way  proposed  by  the  yearly 

nieeting.”93 

There  is  no  evidence  to  indicate  that  the  Quakers  had 
a school  in  Lower  Merion  township  antedating  that  of  the 
Lutherans.  As  the  St.  Paul’s  school  is  located  less  than 
a mile  from  the  Delaware  county  line,  it  is  probable  that 
it  drew  pupils  from  across  the  line.  About  a mile  west 
is  the  old  Haverford  Friends  Meeting  House. 

In  1790  the  Radnor  Friends  Meeting  heard  a report 
from  its  committee  on  schools  intimating  that  the  Haver- 
ford Society  planned  to  buy  land  and  erect  a school.  In 
July  of  the  following  year  the  committee  reported  that 
it  had  visited  the  school  at  Haverford  “kept  in  a home 
erected  on  a small  lot  of  ground  belonging  to  that  meet- 
ing/’94  Thus  it  is  apparent  that  the  Lutheran  school 
antedates  this  one  by  a few  years. 

St.  Paul’s  old  schoolhouse  still  stands,  having  survived 
three  Church  edifices — at  the  corner  of  Argyle  Road  and 
Wynnewood  Road,  just  opposite  the  magnificent  new 
public  school  building  the  Wynnewood.  There  they  are, 
face  to  face,  the  old  and  the  new,  1787  and  1927. 

(11)  ST.  PETER’S  CHURCH, 

BARREN  HILL 

The  early  Lutherans  at  Barren  Hill  were  at  one  time 
connected  with  the  Germantown  Church.  Owing  to  dis- 
turbances in  the  Germantown  Church  from  1753  to  1755, 
a number  of  Lutherans  and  Reformed  bought  an  acre 
and  thirty-five  perches  for  the  purpose  of  building  a 
schoolhouse.  The  deed,  dated  March  14,  1758,  states  that 


93  Woody,  Thomas,  Early  Quaker  Education  in  Pennsylvania,  p.  114. 

94  Woody,  op.  cit.,  p.  162. 
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the  ground  was  for  the  use  of  a Church,  a schoolhouse, 
and  burial  ground. 

Both  congregations  united  in  building  the  schoolhouse 
which  was  used  also  for  Church  services.  By  1759  the 
schoolhouse  became  too  small  so  they  planned  to  build  a 
Church.  The  Church  being  burdened  with  debt,  had  a 
hard  struggle  and  we  may  assume  the  school  as  well. 
The  Church  also  suffered  from  the  ravages  of  the  war. 

About  nine  years  after  the  war,  1790,  pastor  Schaeffer 
said  that  he  found  “the  Church  and  school  in  such  a 
lamentable  condition  as  to  be  commiserated.  Only  a 
few  heads  of  families  remained;  the  greater  number  of 
children  had  already  been  sent  to  English  schools  and 
an  English  schoolmaster  had  been  appointed  to  teach 
without  my  knowledge.”  Three  years  later,  1793,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Schaeffer  reported  that  the  school  at  Barren 
Hill  was  in  operation.^^  A translation  of  the  early  rec- 
ords is  in  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Society’s  Library. 

18  NORTHAMPTON  COUNTY 
(1)  CHRIST  LUTHERAN  CHURCH, 
CENTERVILLE 

The  Church  at  Centerville  was  organized  about  1774 
for  at  this  time  baptisms  were  recorded  and  45  were 
present  at  preparatory  service.  The  early  records  indi- 
cate that  the  Lutherans  had  a place  of  worship  which 
they  also  used  for  school  purposes.  The  log  Church  and 
schoolhouse  was  24  feet  by  38  feet  with  a ceiling  eight 
feet  high.  It  stood  on  ground  purchased  from  Mr.  Date- 
man.  So  far  as  is  known,  John  Oyer  was  the  first 
teacher. 

As  the  population  increased  the  log  Church  became  too 
small.  In  1794  Jacob  Emerick  donated  ground  for  the 
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Church,  burial  and  school  purposes,  two  miles  north  of 
the  old  log  building.  The  records  do  not  give  much  in- 
formation about  schools.  A school  was  probably  con- 
ducted regularly.  In  1813  the  pastor  of  the  parish  re- 
ported five  schools. 

(2)  CHRIST  UNION  CHURCH, 

LOWER  SAUCON 

The  Lutherans  in  this  section,  before  the  organization 
of  Christ  Union  Church,  1804,  held  services  at  a tempor- 
ary meeting  place  on  Philip  Schlauch’s  property.  For 
some  time  they  also  attended  the  Church  at  Williams- 
Saucon. 

It  is  evident  that  there  was  a school  in  this  neighbor- 
hood before  the  close  of  the  century  for  in  1803  the 
Lutherans  of  Lower  Saucon  appealed  a second  time  to 
the  Reformed,  that  the  Church,  graveyard,  schoolhouse, 
organ  and  property  be  declared  union.  The  Church  and 
school  became  union  March  10,  1804.  Prior  to  this  the 
school  was  Reformed  but  no  doubt  the  Lutheran  children 
attended  this  school.®® 

The  following  rules  on  ‘"Discipline  and  Punishments” 
are  reported  to  have  been  used  in  Lower  Saucon,  North- 
ampton county,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury: 

“1.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  teacher  to  bestow  equal  and  im- 
partial attention  on  all  the  children  placed  under  his  or  her  care. 

2.  The  teacher  shall  be  undeviating  in  adherence  to  a firm,  uni- 
form and  moderate  system  of  discipline. 

3.  The  teacher  shall  pay  most  especial  regard  to  the  moral  habits 
and  general  behavior  of,  as  well  as  the  mental  instruction  of  the 
pupils. 

4.  The  rod  shall  be  applied  whenever  in  the  teacher’s  judgment 
it  shall  be  necessary;  when  used  it  shall  be  inflicted  with  cer- 
tainty and  effect;  but  passion  or  cruelty  in  its  application  shall 
be  avoided. 
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5.  The  teacher  shall  report  to  the  Board,  not  hastily  nor  on 
slight  grounds,  but  as  a last  resort,  the  manner  and  offences  of 
all  refractory  or  unmanageable  pupils,  that  they  may  be  ad- 
monished, suspended  or  expelled. 

6.  In  case  of  any  sudden  difficulty  occurring  in  the  school  be- 
yond the  teacher’s  power  of  arrangement,  he  shall  call  on  the 
nearest  director  whose  decision  shall  be  binding  until  the  next 
meeting  of  the  board  when  the  matter  shall  be  reported  for  final 
decision. 

7.  Each  teacher  shall  report  in  writing  to  the  board  on  the  last 
Saturday  of  each  month,  the  number  of  pupils  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  month  the  number  of  new  admissions  with  their  names 
and  ages,  the  whole  number  of  days  attendance  of  each,  the  whole 
number  at  the  end  of  the  month,  the  number  studying  each  branch, 
the  conduct  and  progress  of  each  pupil  and  the  general  condition 
of  the  school. 


RULES  DURING  SCHOOL  HOURS 

1.  Each  pupil  must  arrive  at  the  schoolhouse  as  near  the  time 
appointed  for  commencing  the  exercises  as  may  be. 

2.  On  entering  the  schoolhouse,  hats  and  bonnets  (and  in  the 
winter  coats  and  cloaks)  are  to  be  hung  up  in  their  proper  places 
and  feet  are  to  be  carefully  cleaned  at  the  door. 

3.  Each  scholar  is  to  proceed  at  once  to  his  or  her  seat. 

4.  No  speaking,  whispering  or  scraping  with  the  feet  on  the 
floor  is  to  be  permitted. 

5.  When  a class  is  called  up  to  recite,  each  member  is  to  pro- 
ceed with  as  little  noise  and  confusion  as  possible  to  his  or  her 
proper  place  in  the  class,  and  is  to  stand  erect  and  still  during 
recitation. 

6.  No  pupil  is  to  complain  of  another  without  going  to  the 
teacher’s  desk  for  that  purpose  and  if  the  complaint  be  made  with- 
out good  reason,  the  complainant  shall  be  punished  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  person  complained  of  would  have  been  if  the  com- 
plaint had  been  well  founded. 

7.  Before  dismission,  both  at  noon  and  in  the  evening,  books 
slates,  etc.,  not  required  to  be  taken  home  shall  be  carefully  put 
away  in  their  proper  places. 

8.  No  pupil  shall  be  permitted  to  throw  sticks,  stones,  or  any 
other  substance  except  a yarn  ball  (and  that  only  at  such  as  may 
be  engaged  in  play  with  him  or  her)  nor  shall  any  pupil  tease, 
make  game  of  or  do  anything  to  aggravate  a fellow  pupil. 
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9.  No  pupil  shall  delay  near  the  schoolhouse  after  dismission 
for  the  day  nor  on  the  way  home. 

10.  The  pupils  are  expected  to  show  by  their  respectful  saluta- 
tion of  strangers  whom  they  meet  on  the  way  to  and  from  school 
that  they  are  acquiring  civility  as  well  as  knowledge  at  school. 

11.  All  quarrelling  or  fighting,  vulgar,  profane  or  disrespectful 
language,  conduct,  either  in  school,  during  intermission  or  on  the 
way  to  or  from  school  will  be  severely  punished. 

12.  Cutting  desks,  benches,  or  window  sills,  breaking  windows, 
injuring  plastering  or  floor,  or  any  other  damage  to  the  build- 
ings or  appurtenances,  either  within  or  without,  must  be  avoided, 
or  if  committed  will  be  severely  punished. 

13.  The  slightest  approach  to  falsehood  and  dishonesty  will  be 
most  severely  punished  as  offences  which  if  they  become  habitual 
must  wholly  unfit  their  unfortunate  and  guilty  subjects  for  decent 
and  safe  society. 

14.  Playing  truant  shall  be  severely  punished,  the  truant  being 
guilty  of  deception,  idleness  and  waste  of  time,  and  in  addition 
to  other  punishments  shall  sweep  the  schoolhouse  every  noon  for 
one  week. 

HOURS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

1.  The  hours  of  instruction  shall  be  from  8 till  12  in  the  fore- 
noon, and  from  2 till  5 in  the  afternoon  from  the  first  of  April 
till  the  first  of  October,  with  an  intermission  in  the  forenoon  and 
afternoon  of  15  minutes,  and  from  9 to  12  in  the  forenoon  and 
from  1 till  4 in  the  afternoon  during  the  rest  of  the  year. 

2.  No  pupil  shall  be  permitted  to  go  out  of  the  school  room  dur- 
ing the  hours  of  study  without  the  teacher’s  permission,  nor  shall 
two  be  out  at  the  same  time  unless  the  teacher  shall  deem  it  ex- 
pedient to  leave  a larger  one  accompany  a small  pupil. 

3.  Pupils  who  do  not  go  home  for  dinner  shall  continue  near 
the  schoolhouse  and  every  act  and  every  act  of  ill  conduct  com- 
mitted during  intermission  shall  be  punished  as  if  it  had  been 
committed  during  school  hours. 

4.  The  school  shall  be  closed  on  every  other  Saturday. 

5.  Each  pupil  shall  have  a seat  assigned  him  or  her  by  the 
teacher  adapted  to  his  or  her  size  and  age. 

6.  The  boys  and  girls  are  to  be  separated  from  each  other. 

7.  No  exchange  of  seats  is  to  take  place  between  scholars  with- 
out the  teacher’s  permission. 

8.  Each  pupil  shall  put  away  such  of  his  or  her  books,  slates, 
etc.,  as  are  not  required  to  be  taken  home  in  their  places  and  ar- 
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range  his  or  her  desk  in  a proper  manner  before  dismissal  at 
noon  and  in  the  evening. 

9.  Each  member  of  the  alphabet  and  of  the  spelling  and  reading 
classes,  who  do  not  belong  to  any  other  class,  is  to  receive  at  least 
four  lessons  in  the  day,  viz.  two  in  the  forenoon  and  two  in  the 
afternoon. 

10.  If  the  teacher’s  time  will  not  admit  of  the  above  arrange- 
ment one  of  the  larger  pupils  may  be  designated  to  give  two  of 
their  lessons,  but  the  other  two  must  be  heard  by  the  teacher  per- 
sonally. 

11.  If  the  teacher’s  time  will  not  admit  of  daily  lessons  in  Gram- 
mar and  Geography,  they  may  be  dispensed  with  except  on  Tues- 
days and  Thursdays.” 


(3)  EMANUEL  LUTHERAN  CHURCH, 
PETERSVILLE 

During  the  first  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century 
nearly  all  the  activity  of  the  Lutherans  was  in  the  lower 
plain,  but  there  was  a congregation  in  the  Northeastern 
part  of  the  state  whose  organization  preceded  that  of 
Germantown.  It  was  the  Emanuel  Lutheran  Church,  at 
Petersville,  founded,  according  to  tradition,  as  early  as 
1723.  '‘Doubtless  among  the  customers  of  the  Allans 
and  Wisers  and  other  land  speculators  in  Philadelphia 
who  had  holdings  in  Northampton  County  and  who 
bought  homes  from  these  persons,  was  a company  of 
Lutherans  who  settled  in  Petersville.’^^’' 

As  might  be  supposed  there  were  not  enough  families 
in  this  part  of  the  Kittatinny  Valley,  near  the  forks  of 
the  Delaware,  at  this  time  to  support  a school.  What 
little  education  the  children  had  they  must  have  received 
at  home  without  the  aid  of  a teacher.  No  reference  to 
a school  is  made  until  1782,  when  the  Lutherans  and 
Reformed  acquired  seventy-two  acres  of  land  to  be  de- 
voted to  no  other  purpose  except  school  and  Church.  The 
schoolhouse  was  used  for  a Church  from  1756  to  1850. 
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(4)  JERUSALEM  CHURCH, 

WEST  SALISBURY 

The  early  settlers  in  this  vicinity  soon  discovered  the 
fertile  soil  along  the  south  side  of  the  Lehigh  River  and 
took  advantage  of  it.  “But  the  prospect  of  abundant  har- 
vests was  not  the  only  thing  for  which  they  cared.  In 
1741,  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  settlers  also  made  pro- 
vision for  the  spiritual  harvest  in  erecting  a plain  log 
Church.’^^s  Before  this  time,  schoolmasters  may  have 
given  the  Lutherans  occasional  services,  as  well  as  itiner- 
ant preachers. 

(5)  ST.  JOHN’S, 

EASTON 

Pastor  Andres  Rudman  visited  the  scattered  Luth- 
erans on  the  forks  of  the  Delaware,  now  Easton,  as 
early  as  1702  or  1703.  No  definite  organization,  how- 
ever, was  made  until  1730,^9  when  St.  John's  was 
founded.  In  1763  they  purchased  the  “Gemein  Haus" 
from  the  Moravians,  who  had  planned  to  start  a com- 
munity which  they  never  did.^^o 

The  house  purchased  from  the  Moravians  in  1763  is 
still  standing.  Here  a school  was  conducted  by  the 
Lutherans,  with  short  intermittent  periods,  until  after 
the  Revolution.  Teachers  were  not  always  available. 

The  pastor  occupied  the  upstairs  for  his  residence 
while  the  room  on  the  first  floor  was  used  for  Church  and 
school  purposes,  but  the  school  was  not  conducted  regu- 
larly. The  Indians  caused  trouble  from  time  to  time, 
the  school  being  broken  up  in  1759  by  the  Indian  incur- 
sions.ioi  In  1762  the  report  of  the  pastor  states  that 

97  Schmauk,  op.  cit.,  p.  241. 
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99  Schmauk,  op.  cit.,  p.  243. 

100  Fretz,  K.,  Historical  Sketch  of  St.  John’s  Lutheran  Church  (1916). 
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there  is  ‘‘no  permanent  schooF’  because  the  people  are 
too  scattered.102  In  1747,  Muhlenberg  gave  the  Lutheran 
teacher  an  English  pound  because  of  his  poverty.  The 
Lutherans  and  Reformed  jointly  conducted  an  academy 
from  1794  to  1835.  The  building  is  now  occupied  by  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution. 

(6)  ST.  LUKE’S  CHURCH, 

OLD  WILLIAMS  CONGREGATION 

There  were  settlements  in  Williams  township  as  early 
as  1711.  St.  Luke's  was  organized  in  1733.  According 
to  W.  J.  Heller,  there  was  a log  Church  as  early  as  1730 
at  Morgan  Hill  where  many  attended  Church  before  St. 
Luke's  was  organized.  The  first  ministerial  acts  were 
recorded  by  John  Casper  Stoever  in  1733. 

Definite  regulations  for  the  Church  and  school  were 
made  June  6,  1772. 

(7)  ST.  PAUL’S  CHURCH, 

INDIANLAND 

The  first  Church  at  Indianland  was  erected  in  1756. 
The  name,  ‘Indian  Land"  is  derived  from  the  fact  that 
Thomas  Penn  had  planned  to  settle  on  it  all  the  Forks 
Indians.  According  to  tradition,  the  schoolhouse  stood 
across  the  road  opposite  the  old  log  Church.  It  is  not 
known  when  the  school  house  was  erected.103 

(8)  ST.  PETER’S  CHURCH,  MILLER’S  CHURCH 
PLAINFIELD 

The  first  settlers  in  this  vicinity  came  between  1750- 
1760.  Lutheran  services  were  conducted  prior  to  the 
organization  of  the  Church  in  1805,  by  ministers  from 
Easton  and  Mt.  Bethel.  The  Plainfield  schoolhouse  was 
erected  in  1766.  This  was  probably  a neighborhood 
school,  but  in  1823  the  trustees  of  the  Lutheran  Church 
had  the  direction  of  the  school  in  their  care.^®^ 


102  Spaeth,  op.  cit.,  p.  63. 

103  Laury,  op.  cit.,  p.  181. 

104  Laury,  op.  cit.,  p.  246. 
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(19)  NORTHUMBERLAND  COUNTY 

(1)  BOTSCHAFT’S,  GRUFF’S  CHURCH,  FREEBURG 
CHARGE, 

CHAPMAN  TOWNSHIP 

OTSCHAFT’S  Church,  Chapman  township,  was 
organized  in  1776.  The  same  year  they  erected 
a combined  Church,  schoolhouse  and  dwelling, 
24  feet  by  28  feet,  one  and  a half  story.  There 
v/ere  three  rooms  on  the  first  floor— -a  school- 
room, a kitchen,  and  chamber  in  which  the 
teacher  lived.  Besides  teaching  he  led  the  singing  and 
tended  the  Church.^ 

(2)  FOLLMER  LUTHERAN  CHURCH 
The  Follmer  congregation  was  one  of  the  first  organ- 
ized in  the  Susequehanna  Synod.  Michael  Follmer 
granted  the  land  for  Church  and  school  purposes.^  Fur- 
ther information  is  not  available. 

(3)  FREEBURG 

The  Freeburg  congregation  acquired  42  acres  of  land 


1 Warn  pole.  History  of  of  Freeburg  Charge,  p.  41. 

2 Manhart,  The  Susquehanna  Synod,  p.  208. 
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in  1744,  in  what  is  Washingtown  township,  Snyder 
county.  Here  they  erected  a schoolhouse  which  was  also 
used  for  Church  services.  Zion’s  Church  was  erected  in 
1787,  about  a mile  out  from  the  town,  but  the  building 
was  never  finished. 

In  1796,  Andrew  Straub  donated  four  lots  in  the  town 
for  school  purposes,  and  a union  Church.  Zion’s  was 
too  far  out  so  St.  Peter’s  was  erected  in  1815.  The 
school  was  conducted  regularly  in  the  old  building  until 
the  new  building  was  erected  in  the  town.^ 

(4)  JACOB’S  CHURCH, 

ELYSBURG 

This  congregation  was  organized  sometime  prior  to 
1793,  which  is  the  earliest  date  in  the  cemetery  adjoin- 
ing the  Church.  The  first  building,  a schoolhouse,  was 
probably  erected  before  1790.^ 

(5)  ROW’S  CHURCH, 

SALEM,  FREEBURG  CHARGE 

Row’s  Church  and  school  were  probably  built  about 
1780.  The  school  had  one  story  and  a loft.  The  building 
served  both  as  a school  and  dwelling  for  the  teacher.  It 
is  said  that  members  of  the  congregation  smoked  their 
meat  in  the  loft.  The  schoolroom  occupied  the  west  end 
of  the  building  while  the  kitchen  was  in  the  east  end.® 

(6)  TRINITY  LUTHERAM  CHURCH, 

MILTON 

Trinity  Lutheran  Church  is  one  of  the  oldest  Churches 
in  the  county.  Its  early  history  is  not  contained  in 
Church  records.  A German  Lutheran  minister  held 
services  in  a log  building  as  far  back  as  1796.  This 
building  was  used  for  a school  as  well  as  for  a Church. 
From  1802  to  1807  they  held  services  in  a new  school- 


3 Wampole,  J.  F.,  History  of  Freeburg  Charge. 

4 Manhart,  op.  cit.,  p.  189. 

6 Wampole,  op.  cit.,  p.  23. 
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house,  after  which  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  congre- 
gation built  a new  log  structure  to  serve  for  both  school 
and  Church  purposes.  There  probably  was  no  regular 
organization  before  this  time.® 

(7)  SCHWABEN  CREEK  CHURCH, 

UPPER  MAHANOY  TOWNSHIP 

Schwaben  Creek  Church  was  organized  prior  to  1776. 
A schoolhouse  was  built  in  1774.  This  was  probably  a 
union  school  as  an  agreement  between  the  Lutherans  and 
Reformed,  September  22,  1781,  stated  that  both  congre- 
gations should  have  equal  rights  in  the  land.  Church  and 
schoolhouse.  The  expenses  were  divided  equally  between 
the  two  congregations.^ 

(8)  GRACE  EVANGELICAL  LUTHERAN  CHURCH, 
SUNBURY 

The  first  Lutheran  Church  in  Sunbury  was  erected 
about  1768.8  The  Rev.  Mr.  Espig  reported  in  1795  that 
his  congregation  which  included  Sunbury,  Arensburg, 
Bruns  Valley,  Penns  Hill,  Bieber  Church  and  Mahanai, 
had  good  schools  '‘in  part.^’  Apparently  the  schools  were 
not  conducted  regularly  because  they  could  not  always 
secure  teachers.  The  pastor's  report  included  a request 
for  a teacher.® 

Schools  were  conducted,  no  doubt,  here  as  well  as  in 
some  of  the  other  congregations,  long  before  this  time, 
1795,  but  hostile  Indians  and  the  long  distance  to  the 
meetings  of  the  Ministerium  prevented  many  pastors 
from  attending  the  meetings,  hence  the  schools  were  not 
reported. 


6 Manhart,  op.  cit.,  pp.  241-242. 

7 Kline,  Extracts  from  Schwaben  Creek  Proctol. 

8 Manhart,  op.  cit.,  p.  147. 

9 Spaeth,  op.  cit.,  p.  279. 
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(9)  ZION’S  CHURCH 
SUNBURY 

It  is  not  known  definitely  when  Zion’s  Church  was  or- 
ganized. When  the  town  was  laid  out  in  1772,  a tract 
of  land  was  donated  to  the  Lutheran  Church.  The  first 
building  was  erected  in  1791.  Prior  to  this  time  services 
were  held  in  a log  schoolhouse.^®  Since  there  was  a 
schoolhouse  here,  it  may  be  assumed  that  this  was  one 
of  the  schools  referred  to  in  the  report  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Espig  in  1795.11 

20  PHILADELPHIA  COUNTY 

(1)  ST.  MICHAEL’S, 

GERMANTOWN 

The  first  German  Lutherans  to  come  to  Pennsylvania 
came  to  Germantown  with  Pastorius  in  1683,  who,  while 
being  Lutheran,  was  sent  under  Quaker  influence  and  did 
not,  therefore,  establish  a Lutheran  congregation.i^  On 
June  24,  1694,  a party  of  forty  pilgrims  arrived  at  Ger- 
mantown, and  not  finding  a Church,  they  held  services 
at  the  house  of  Van  Bebber.i^  Since  Gerhard  Henkel 
preached  to  the  Lutherans  at  Germantown  before  1726, 
it  may  be  assumed  that  he  organized  St.  Michael’s.  The 
first  Church  was  begun  1730,  but  was  not  completed, 
however,  until  1737,  or  perhaps  later,  as  the  following 
year  authority  was  granted  by  the  State  to  collect  money 
to  complete  the  Church.  Benjamin  Franklin  contributed 
two  shillings.il 

It  may  be  said  that  the  school  was  founded  with  the 
Church.  A school  was  opened  by  the  congregation  in 
1742.  While  the  records  go  back  only  to  1786  and  defin- 

10  Manhart,  op.  cit.,  p.  153. 

11  Spaeth,  op.  cit.,  p.  279. 

12  History  of  St.  Michael’s  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,  Germantown.  S. 

A.  Ziegenfuss,  1905. 

13  Lutheran  Church  Review,  Vol.  XVI,  pp.  77-82. 

14  Evening  Bulletin,  November  6,  1928. 
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itely  reveal  a school  in  1742  tradition  fixes  the  inaugura- 
tion of  this  school  at  1730  and  declares  it  was  the  first 
organized  school  in  the  town.  As  early  as  1748  Pastor 
Brunnholtz  reported  having  two  schoolmasters,  while 
one  school  near  Germantown  was  broken  up  because  of 
the  lack  of  support  and  a schoolmaster.  The  one  school 
was  in  the  center  of  Germantown  and  the  one  at  the  ex- 
treme end  had  existed  for  nearly  three  years.  Mr. 
Doling,  a theological  student,  who  was  formerly  among 
the  Moravians,  taught  the  school  in  the  heart  of  Ger- 
mantown, which  had  many  pupils,  but  not  all  were 
evangelical.  There  had  also  been  a school  of  about 
twenty  children  near  Germantown,  but  it  was  broken  up 
at  this  time  “because  of  the  lack  of  support  and  a school- 
master.”i5  The  old  schoolhouse  erected  in  1740  was 
used  by  the  sexton  for  some  time,  but  the  dwelling 
house,i6  near  the  Church  was  not  used  as  a school  as 
marked  by  the  Germantown  Historical  Society.  The 
deed  shows  it  was  purchased  in  1803. 

While  the  British  occupied  Philadelphia  the  schools 
were  interrupted.  Before  the  British  troops  invaded 
Germantown,  Pastor  Schmidt  made  his  escape  with  his 
family.  The  congregation  was  scattered  and  deprived 
of  their  means  of  subsistence.  The  British  soldiers  took 
refuge  in  the  Church,  demolished  the  organ,  took  the 
pipes  and  amused  themselves  “by  running  about  the 
street  and  graveyard  blowing  the  pipes.^i’'  After  the 
War  the  congregation  increased  in  number  and  infiuence. 
The  school  was  opened  again  and  conducted  intermit- 
tently, being  vacant  in  1795.  Two  years  later  the  pastor 
reported  “that  the  congregation  at  Germantown  has  no 
teacher  at  present.”^®  After  the  organization  of  the 

15  Spaeth,  op.  cit.,  p.  10. 

16  Ziegenfuss,  op.  cit.,  p.  27. 

17  Spaeth,  op.  cit.,  p.  279. 

18  Spaeth,  op.  cit.,  p.  291. 
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Sunday  School  in  1817,  the  Church  school  was  discon- 

tinued.19 


(2)  ZION’S  CHURCH, 
PHILADELPHIA 


As  early  as  1688,  Jacob  Fabricus,  pastor  of  the 
Swedish  Church  acted  as  pastor  for  the  German  Luth- 
erans in  Philadelphia.  Three  years  after  Gerhard 
Hinkel  became  pastor,  1730,  the  congregation  rented  a 
carpentershop  in  which  Church  services  were  held. 
H.  M.  Muhlenberg  became  pastor  in  1742,  and  preached 
his  first  sermon  on  December  5,  in  what  he  called  ‘‘an 
old  Butchershop'^  “which  the  Lutherans  and  Reformed 
had  rented  together  for  worship.”  Under  his  influence 
the  congregation  purchased  ground  at  Fifth  and  Cherry 
Streets  on  March  12,  1743,  upon  which  they  erected  a 
Church,  which  was  opened  October  20  of  the  same 

year.20 

In  1747,  the  Rev.  Michael  Schlatter  wrote  in  the 
Church  record  (Reformed)  as  follows:  “Thus  far  the 
congregation  has  worshipped  in  a small  house  built  of 
boards,  from  November,  1743,  together  with  the  Luth- 
eran congregation,  at  first  every  other  Sunday,  later, 
when  the  Evangelicals  (Lutherans)  had  built  a stone 
Church  in  the  year  1744,  they  occupied  it  alone.” 

A school  must  have  been  organized  as  early  as  1735, 
for  the  oldest  Lutheran  Church  record,  preserved  in  the 
Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  dated  July,  1735, 
for  repairs,  mentions  “whitewashing  the  schoolhouse.” 
The  record  is  as  follows: 


For  Boards 

To  the  Carter  for  hauling 
For  hauling  lime 
To  the  Carpenter 


L.  S.  P. 

2 15  0 

0 3 0 

0 3 9 

1 13  0 


19  Ziegenfuss,  op.  cit.,  p.  13. 

20  Mem.  History  of  Zion’s  Church,  1843. 
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For  shingles 

For  17  lbs.  of  nails  from  Shohhauer 

For  12  lbs.  of  more  nails 

For  a piece  of  wood 

For  whitewashing  schoolhouse 

For  carrying  benches  into  the  other  house 

For  beer  and  rum  during  the  work 

For  locksmith’s  work 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


2 6 

14  7 

10  0 

1 0 

1 0 

1 0 

0 8 

7 10 


one  half  of 
this  L. 


7 

3 


1 5 

10  8i 


It  is  assumed  that  the  Reformed  paid  one-half  of  the 
costs. 

The  early  history  of  Zion’s  Church  parochial  school  is 
closely  associated  with  that  of  New  Providence,  and  New 
Hanover  as  Muhlenberg  served  as  pastor  for  these  three 
congregations.  Since  his  time  was  divided  among  the 
three  congregations,  it  is  evident  that  instruction  was 
necessarily  irregular,  and  probably  no  one  felt  more 
keenly  than  Muhlenberg  the  need  for  helpers.  Realizing 
the  need,  he  sent  urgent  petitions  repeatedly  to  Halle, 
asking  the  Fathers  to  send  him  co-laborers.  In  answer 
to  his  appeals,  Peter  Brunnholtz,  John  Nicol.  Kurtz  and 
John  Helfrich  Schaum  were  finally  sent.  Arriving  on 
January  25,  1745,  they  at  once  began  work  in  their  re- 
spective charges.21 

“Brunnholtz,  together  with  Schaum,  served  the  Phila- 
delphia and  Germantown  congregations.  Kurtz  went  to 
New  Hanover,  residing  in  the  recently  built  schoolhouse, 
and  Muhlenberg  took  charge  of  Providence.  The  teacher 
of  the  parochial  school  here  was  John  Jacob  Looser,  who 
had  been  active  in  the  New  Hanover  school  before  the 
arrival  of  Kurtz,  and  who  later  on,  January  7,  1749,  took 
charge  of  the  school  at  Lancaster.  Another  schoolmas- 
ter was  J.  F.  Vigera  whom  Muhlenberg  had  met  in 


21  Haussmann,  Kunze’s  Seminarium,  p.  8. 


Zion’s  Schoolhouse,  Built  1761,  Occupied  Until  1870 
North  Side  of  Cherry  St.,  below  Fourth,  Philadelphia 
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Ebenezer,  Georgia,  on  his  way  to  Philadelphia.  He  en- 
tered upon  the  duties  of  a teacher  at  New  Hanover  and 
Providence  in  1746,  took  charge  of  a class  at  Lancaster, 
July  3,  1748,  and  came  to  Philadelphia  in  1749,  where  he 
was  of  great  service  in  establishing  new  schools  accord- 
ing to  Muhlenberg’s  ideas.22 

For  three  and  a half  years  Brunnholtz  held  the  school 
in  his  house  and  supported  the  teacher,  Mr.  Schaum. 
During  the  summer  of  1748,  the  school  was  closed  “be- 
cause there  was  neither  schoolmaster  nor  the  necessary 
support,  as  Mr.  Schaum  had  to  be  used  elsewhere.”23 
Under  the  direction  of  Brunnholtz,  the  school  reached 
such  a degree  of  excellence  that  at  the  fifth  Convention 
of  the  Ministerium  in  Germantown,  October  2,  1752,  it 
was  resolved  that  other  schools  should  be  modeled  after 
the  excellent  example  of  the  Philadelphia  school.  Pastor 
Mathew  Heinzelmann  served  as  teacher  at  this  time.^^ 
The  school  was  modeled  after  the  school  at  Halle.  The 
enrollment  in  1753  had  grown  to  120  pupils,  who  were  di- 
vided into  six  classes,  all  of  which  were  taught  in  one 
room.  Public  examinations  were  held  in  the  Church 

quarterly. 2 5 

On  July  27,  1761,  the  schoolhouse,  still  standing  at 
Fourth  and  Cherry  Streets,  was  opened.  The  school  now 
grtew  so  rapidly  that  four  years  after  its  completion,  it 
was  found  necessary  to  employ  three  teachers,  namely, 
Messrs.  Hafner,  Enderlin,  and  Heimberger.  Two  years 
later  both  Hafner  and  Heimberger  were  dismissed  and 
Leuthaufer  and  Franke  were  engaged  as  organists  and 
teachers.26 

In  1762  the  pastor  reported  that  the  “condition  of  our 

22  Haiissinann,  Kunze’s  Seminarium,  p.  10. 

23  Spaeth,  op.  cit.,  p.  10. 

24  Mem.  History  of  Zion’s  Church,  1892,  p.  8. 

25  Hall.  Nachr.  II,  p.  171. 

26  Mem.  History  of  Zion’s  Church,  1892. 
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schools  at  Philadelphia  is  sufficiently  well  known,  and  the 
public  examination  on  the  morrow  will  testify  it/’^v 
On  May  16,  1766,  the  cornerstone  of  Zion’s  Church  was 
laid.  The  building  was  70  feet  wide  and  108  feet  long 
and  had  a seating  capacity  of  2500  persons,  being  the 
largest  Church  in  America.  While  the  British  occupied 
Philadelphia  during  the  winter  of  1777  and  1778,  the 
services  were  interrupted,  but  after  the  British  left  the 
city,  services  were  again  resumed  in  June. 

Congress,  which  met  in  Philadelphia  in  1799,  arranged 
for  memorial  services  for  Washington,  at  which  General 
Lee  made  the  chief  address.  It  was  at  this  occasion  that 
he  used  these  words : “First  in  War,  first  in  Peace,  and 
first  in  the  Hearts  of  his  Country men.^^s 

The  regulations  for  the  school  were  revised  and  im- 
proved in  January,  1768,  and  were  followed  for  ten  years 
when  another  revision  was  made.  An  English  class  was 
conducted  in  connection  with  the  German  classes  from 
1772  to  1778,  when  it  was  discontinued,  no  doubt  because 
of  the  War.  The  boys  and  girls  were  separated  in 
1773.29  The  number  of  poor  children,  who  were  ad- 
mitted free  from  time  to  time  was  fixed  at  24,  in  1775. 
After  1750,  the  average  tuition  was  from  six  to  eight 
dollars  a year. 

During  the  War  it  was  difficult  to  maintain  the  school 
and  at  intervals  it  was  discontinued.  In  1786,  educa- 
tional activities  had  extended  so  far  that  the  Church  was 
operating  nine  schools  with  nine  hundred  forty-six  chil- 
dren in  attendance.  Thus,  nearly  a thousand  children 
were  under  the  control  of  this  one  Church.^o  After  the 
War  the  schools  grew  again  and  in  1795  there  were  three 
schools,  namely — one  for  boys,  one  for  girls,  and  one  for 

27  Spaeth  op.  cit.,  p.  62. 

28  Mem.  Vol.,  p.  13. 

29  Mem.  History  of  Zion’s  Church,  1892,  p.  10. 

30  Mann  Der  Jubeltag  Der  Bion’s  Kirche. 
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poor  children.  There  were  now  three  teachers  and  about 
250  pupils.  Besides  the  three  main  schools,  there  were 
several  smaller  ones.^i  The  following  year  four  main 
schools  were  reported,  "‘and  earnest  efforts  are  being 
made  to  improve  them.’’3  2 

In  1787  a school  for  the  poor  was  opened  under  the 
supervision  of  Mr.  Grot j an  as  teacher.  For  the  support 
of  this  school,  the  State  legislature  gave  the  congregation 
5000  acres  of  land.  Feeling  the  need  for  training  be- 
yond the  grades,  a high  school  was  established  in  1790. 

In  1794  they  acquired  a lot  80  feet  wide  and  220  feet 
long  in  Campingtown  for  475  pounds,  upon  which  a two 
story  schoolhouse  25  feet  wide  and  40  feet  long  was 
erected  the  following  year.  J.  Dietz  was  elected  to  teach 
in  this  school. 

It  was  this  school  that  stood  so  steadfastly  for  the 
ideals  of  Luther  as  practiced  by  Francke.  The  curricu- 
lum never  went  further  than  the  rudiments  of  calcu- 
lating and  the  three  R’s,  and  these  like  at  the  Halle  Or- 
phan School,  were  combined  with  a large  amount  of  the 
Catechism  and  the  Bible.  Of  the  details,  as  to  method, 
arrangement  of  classes,  nature  of  the  daily  program,  we 
have  no  record.  But  great  faith  was  placed  in  the  ideals 
of  Francke,  “This  education  is  one  within.'^  Some  of  the 
schoolmasters  were  as  follows: 

1744 — J.  F.  Vigera 
1744-1748 — Mr.  Schaum 
1752 — C.  M.  Heinzelmann 

1765 — Messrs.  Hafner,  Enderline  and  Heimberger 
1767 — Hafner  and  Heimberger  resigned  and  Leutheufer  and 
Francke  were  elected 

1775 — Francke  resigned  and  D.  Ott  was  elected 
1779 — In  addition  to  Ott,  Heimle  and  Guckenmutz  were  now 
the  schoolmasters 

1781 — Hafner  elected  to  the  Girls’  School 


31  Spaeth,  op.  cit.,  279. 

32  Spaeth,  op.  cit.,  p.  286. 
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1786 —  Mr.  Workman  taught  English 

1787 —  Mr.  Gretjan  elected  to  teach  in  the  Charity  School 

1788 —  Mr.  Dickout  taught  Girls’  School 

1790 — Mr.  Rettheniuo  taught  the  Charity  School 

1790 — Messrs.  Moeller  and  Otterect  conducted  a singing  school 

1793 —  Mr.  Freidrichson  for  Rothenias 

1794 —  Mr.  Dickaut  resigned 

1794 —  Gottleib  Keck  elected  to  Girl’s  School 

1795 —  J.  Dietz  elected  to  the  North  Schoolhouse 

1797 — Christine  Brochen  elected  to  teach  in  the  Southern 
Girls’  School 

1800 — Franz  Berger  succeeded  Mr.  Friedrichson 

21  SCHUYLKILL  COUNTY 

(1)  FRIENDENS  CHURCH  AT  THE  LITTLE 

SCHUYLKILL,  ' 

BRUNSWICK  TOWNSHIP 

Soon  after  the  first  settlers  came  to  Berks  county, 
some  of  the  more  adventurous  spirits  moved  over  the 
Blue  Mounfains.  About  1742  five  young  men  made  defin- 
ite settlements  on  the  Little  Schuylkill. 

Friedens  Church  is  locally  and  historically  known  as 
the  ‘'Church  at  the  Little  Schuylkill.’"  The  organization 
of  the  congregation  dates  back  to  the  early  fifties.  The 
fact  that  the  communion  vessels  bear  the  date  1756 
makes  this  a presumption.  They  first  built  a schoolhouse 
which  was  also  used  as  a Church.  An  old  document  states 
that  a school  was  in  existence  before  1768. 

In  speaking  of  the  first  schoolhouse,  Weller  says: 

“Though  many  other  things  are  shrouded  under  the  veil  of 
oblivion,  it  has  repaid  all  our  research  to  be  able  to  find  a few 
pictures  of  the  old  log  schoolhouse  by  the  Little  Schuylkill.  The 
nearest  authentic  data  places  the  building  of  the  schoolhouse  in 
the  year  1755.  It  was  built  of  logs,  cut  to  lengths  and  notched  at 
the  ends  to  fit  firmly  together  at  the  corners  of  the  building.  It 
had  a great  stone  fireplace  and  stone  chimney  at  the  rear,  or  west 
end.  It  had  not  a floor  but  the  bare  ground,  kneaded  hard  and 
smooth.  It  had  three  windows  on  each  side,  “of  real  glass,”  and 
one  window  and  a ledge  door  at  the  front.  The  roof  was  made 
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of  clapboards  split  by  the  men  from  logs.  There  were  at  first  no 
writing  boards,  or  desks,  but  these  were  furnished  later  by  fas- 
tening the  slanting  boards  along  the  wall  at  the  height  even  with 
the  window  ledge.  The  seats  for  the  children  were  made  of 
puncheons  or  slabs  set  on  blocks  and  without  backs.  The  school- 
master’s desk  was  in  the  corner  toward  the  fireplace.  The  men, 
women,  and  boys  all  helped  in  the  building  of  the  schoolhouse. 
Stones  and  timber  were  plentiful  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  It  is 
said  that  the  women  carried  stones  and  made  mortar  for  building 
the  great  chimney.  Wood  fires  on  the  open  hearth  served  to  heat 
the  room  during  cold  weather  and  the  boys  used  to  spend  the  noon 
recess  splitting  up  logs  for  fire.  The  rafters  and  walls  were  soon 
charred  with  smoke;  but  all  took  pride  in  their  school.”33 

It  is  not  known  who  the  first  schoolmaster  was.  A 
part  of  an  agreement  has  been  found  which  states  that 
the  teacher  must  be  Lutheran  “and  teach  the  children 
well  in  German,  reading,  writing,  and  reckoning — must 
sing  with  the  children  at  school  such  German  spiritual 
hymns  as  we  used  to  sing  in  the  services  of  divine  wor- 
ship in  the  Fatherland,  and  as  a primary  thing  of  Chris- 
tianity teach  the  children  all  to  pray.’’34  Later,  in 
1796,  the  Reformed  children  were  also  taught  “in  the 
Evangelical  Lutheran  School,  if  the  parents  will  pay  the 
schoolmaster.’'^^  The  revised  ordinance  gave  the  Re- 
formed congregation  the  privilege  to  use  the  Church. 
Article  V states,  “each  side  shall  exercise  diligence  that 
no  person  or  teacher  be  chosen  who  may  be  errorist  in 
doctrine  or  of  questionable  moral  character.”  The  con- 
gregation elected  the  teacher  by  majority  vote. 

The  schoolmaster  conducted  Church  services  and  bap- 
tized children  as  early  as  1769,  and  perhaps  thereafter 
until  a regular  pastor  came  in  1794.  In  1798  the  school- 
house  was  repaired  and  it  continued  to  be  used  as  a 
Church  until  1828.  At  this  time  a new  and  larger  school 


33  Weller,  Friedens  Church  at  the  Little  Schuylkill,  p.  22. 

34  Weller,  op.  cit.,  p.  26. 

35  Weller,  op.  cit.,  p.  27. 
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building  was  erected,  which  was  used  until  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  public  school  system. 

(2)  JACOB’S  CHURCH, 

PINE  GROVE 

This  congregation,  organized  in  1780  near  Pine  Grove, 
erected  a Church  the  same  year.  A schoolhouse  was 
erected  soon  afterwards.  It  was  the  only  schoolhouse  in 
the  entire  section  for  years.  Some  of  the  early  teachers 
were  Mr.  Gruber,  Mr.  New  and  Mr.  Ludwig  Schmidt. 
The  usual  tuition  was  fifty  cents  a month.s^ 

The  original  log  schoolhouse  is  still  standing  and  is 
used  as  a dwelling.  Recently  it  was  repaired  and  put 
in  excellent  condition.  So  far  as  the  writer  can  learn, 
this  is  the  oldest  log  schoolhouse  standing.  Some  time 
ago  the  original  logs  were  covered  with  siding.  The  con- 
gregation is  planning,  under  the  leadership  of  the  pres- 
ent pastor.  Rev.  Harry  S.  Dollman,  to  remove  the  siding 
in  order  to  restore  the  building  to  its  original  appear- 
ance. The  congregation  is  to  be  congratulated  in  its 
efforts  to  restore  this  old  schoolhouse.  Being  located  in 
the  beautiful  valley  among  the  mountains,  easily  accessi- 
ble because  of  the  excellent  roads,  this  old  log  school- 
house  of  the  eighteenth  century  will  no  doubt  attract 
hundreds  of  people  annually. 

(3)  SALEM’S  LUTHERAN  AND  REFORMED  CHURCH, 
WASHINGTON  TOWNSHIP 

In  1780,  a number  of  Lutheran  families  settled  in  this 
part  of  the  country  which  was  at  that  time  Pine  Grove 
township,  Berks  county.  These  families  were  living 
scattered  over  the  then  almost  unbroken  wilderness,  but 
they  felt  in  their  new  found  homes  the  want  of  a suitable 
place  to  worship  the  God  of  their  fathers.  As  they  were 
very  much  straitened  in  their  circumstances,  and  as  the 


36  Jacob’s  Church  Records. 
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country  was  in  an  unsettled  condition  by  the  Revolution- 
ary War  between  the  colonies  and  England,  still  raging, 
they  felt  unable  to  build  a Church.  But  they  erected  a 
schoolhouse  about  1780  on  a tract  of  land  containing 
fifty-five  acres,  obtained  as  a gift  from  the  government. 
This  building  was  to  serve  them  the  double  purpose  of 
schoolhouse  and  as  a place  of  worship.  For  the  first  few 
years  they  had  no  minister  or  organized  congregation. 
Peter  Hetzel,  a school  teacher,  read  sermons  to  them 
regularly.  In  the  year  1783,  Rev.  William  Kurtz  who  re- 
sided in  Tulpehocken,  began  to  preach  in  the  school- 
house.  He  organized  the  congregation  and  began  to  ad- 
minister the  sacraments.  This  newly  organized  congre- 
gation and  the  Jacob’s,  two  miles  west  of  Pine  Grove, 
were  served  together  by  the  same  minister.  The  com- 
munions were  held  alternately  in  Jacob’s  Church,  built 
in  1780,  and  in  this  schoolhouse.  . . . But  Rev.  William 
Kurtz,  who  had  been  sent  over  as  a missionary  from  the 
Fatherland,  faithfully  served  the  congregation  until  he 
died  in  the  year  1799,  a period  of  sixteen  years.  During 
his  pastorate  the  schoolhouse  became  too  small  and  un- 
comfortable to  accommodate  the  increasing  congrega- 
tion. After  the  close  of  the  war  the  county  began  to  re- 
ceive new  settlers.  Hence,  in  the  autumn  of  1795,  a be- 
ginning was  made  to  build  a Church.  This  Church  was 
not  completed  until  1797.  It  was  then  solemnly  conse- 
crated on  the  25th  of  May,  1797.  The  ministers  present 
at  the  feast  of  dedication  were  Revs.  William  Kurtz,  the 
pastor;  George  Lochman,  of  the  Lutheran  Church  at 
Lebanon,  Dauphin  county,  at  that  time,  and  Henry 
Deckert,  Reformed  minister  of  Pine  Grove  township. 
The  building  committee  consisted  of  John  Lengel,  Peter 
Hetzel  and  Adam  Kreigbaum.  The  deacons  were  Chris- 
topher Bernhard  and  Casper  Lengel. 

The  name  given  to  the  new  Church  when  it  was  fin- 
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ished  was  Salem’s  Lutheran  Church.  It  was  built  of 
logs  and  weatherboarded ; it  had  galleries  on  two  sides 
only.  So  far  as  is  known  the  school  continued  until  the 
advent  of  the  public  school. 

(4)  ZION’S  CHURCH, 

WEST  PENN  TOWNSHIP 

A number  of  the  members  of  Friedens  Church  at  the 
Little  Schuylkill  were  dissatisfied  with  the  moral  char- 
acter of  their  schoolmaster,  so,  in  1770,  they  started  a 
movement  to  build  a new  schoolhouse  further  northeast- 
ward, which  movement  resulted  in  the  formation  of 
Zion’s  Church  about  twenty  years  later. 

(5)  ZION’S  RED  CHURCH, 

WEST  BRUNSWICK  TOWNSHIP 
Zion’s,  Red  Church,  in  West  Brunswick  township 
near  Auburn,  was  established  in  1755,  and  is  the  oldest 
Lutheran  Church  in  Schuylkill  county.  A school  dates 
from  1755  as  revealed  from  documents  taken  from  the 
corner  stone  of  the  Church  built  in  1799.  The  school 
records,  which  were  kept  by  an  officer  of  the  Church  as 
their  custodian,  were  burned. 

Similar  rules  were  adopted  in  1770.  In  the  same  year 
that  they  built  the  Church  they  adopted  rules  and  regu- 
lations for  the  conduct  of  the  school.^s 

“The  Church  Council  shall  not  permit  a few  persons  in  the  con- 
gregation to  select  a minister  . . . after  their  good  pleasure  but 
all  time  the  election  of  a minister  as  well  as  of  the  schoolteacher 
(schulmeister)  shall  be  referred  to  the  entire  congregation  to  be 
chosen  by  a majority  of  their  votes  cast. 

“The  council  shall  observe  and  insist  that  only  such  ministers 
and  schoolmasters  be  called  to  serve  under  their  administration, 
of  whom  they  shall  have  good  and  sufficient  credentials  as  to 
purity  of  doctrine  and  Christian  behavior,  and  so  continue  while 
serving  here,  true  to  the  doctrine  of  Jesus  and  our  unaltered 


37  Weller,  op.  cit.,  p.  24. 

38  Zion’s  Church  Records. 
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Augsburg  Confession.  Should  any  of  them  fail  in  this,  the  coun- 
cil shall  publish  the  fact  to  the  congregation,  who  shall,  by  their 
votes  dismiss  such  from  their  office  and  elect  others  in  their  stead. 

‘‘The  Church  council  shall  exercise  diligence  to  maintain  this 
new  Church  and  schoolhouse  in  good  repair,  that  this  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Church  and  school  land  be  not  spoiled  or  alienated,  but 
remain  the  heritage  of  the  congregation  unto  the  end  of  time. 

“Since  we  desire  to  provide  not  alone  for  our  own  souls  salvation 
but  that  of  our  children  as  well;  and,  indeed,  that  the  foundation 
of  their  Christian  life  be  laid  in  our  German  Christian  School,  we 
have  that  such  might  be  continued  by  our  successors  as  well,  in 
order  that  our  beloved  youths  be  taught  and  trained  to  maintain 
the  same  in  flourishing  condition.  To  this  end  we  have  erected 
upon  this  property  an  Evangelical  Lutheran  schoolhouse,  A.  D. 
1786.  . . . 

“Though  said  schoolhouse  is  built  upon  Evangelical  Lutheran 
ground  and  provision  is  made  that  the  schoolmaster  must  always 
be  an  Evangelical  Lutheran  Christian;  nevertheless,  the  school- 
master residing  and  teaching  therein,  shall  be  obliged  to  teach 
children  of  all  faiths  to  read,  write  and  cipher  and  should  the 
parents  of  such  children  desire  it,  he  shall  permit  such  children  to 
use  their  own  catechism,  and  being  especially  paid  extra  for  their 
instruction,  he  shall  devote  to  them  like  time  and  care  as  he  owes 
toward  the  children  of  this  congregation,  holding  all  children  in 
like  esteem,  being  no  respecter  of  persons  within  the  school. 

“It  shall  be  required  of  the  schoolmaster  not  only  to  teach  the 
children  well  to  read,  write,  and  cipher,  in  the  German  language, 
but  he  shall  diligently  instruct  them  in  the  catechismus  Lutherii 
and  the  Holy  Scriptures,  that  is,  to  say  the  “Bible.”  He  shall 
regularly  sing  with  the  children  such  familiar  hymns  as  are  used 
in  the  public  service  in  the  Church;  and,  as  a matter  of  primary 
importance  to  their  Church  and  Christianity,  he  shall  teach  the 
children  to  pray  unto  the  Triune  God  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ, 
that  the  religion  of  Jesus  be  inculcated,  prospered,  and  fixed  in  our 
young  people  unto  the  end  of  time. 

“The  schoolmaster  who  desires  to  serve  at  this  place  shall  not 
only  be  a friend  of  the  religion  of  Jesus,  but  of  good  morals  as 
well,  that  he  may  at  all  times  by  example  and  precept  appear  be- 
fore the  congregation  a faithful  servant,  the  friend  of  God,  al- 
ways guarding  against  every  offense  to  tender  youth. 

“And  now  at  the  building  of  this  new  Church,  the  beloved 
parents  in  this  congregation  pledge  themselves  to  send  their  chil- 
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dren  regularly  to  the  services  of  God’s  house  and  the  school;  and 
remembering  ever  that  they  must  in  the  last  day  render  an  ac- 
count of  their  children,  they  will  ever  pray  unto  God  for  faith- 
ful and  upright  teachers  to  teach  them  and  their  children  in  right 
paths  unto  eternal  life.” 

22  SOMERSET  COUNTY 

BERLIN  UNION  CHURCH 

The  congregation  at  Berlin  was  organized  in  1777, 
and  held  services  in  common  with  the  Reformed.  At  this 
time  an  agreement  was  made  which  provides  for  the 
building  of  a schoolhouse  for  the  religious  instruction  of 
the  children.  In  the  absence  of  the  minister  the  school- 
master was  required  to  conduct  Church  services.  About 
1790  each  congregation  erected  a separate  Church. 

No  further  records  of  the  school  are  available  until 
1827  when  a new  schoolhouse  was  erected.  A set  of  rules 
was  adopted  at  this  time.  While  this  is  a little  later  than 
the  period  of  this  study,  they  were  no  doubt  a revision  of 
the  former  rules  and  will,  therefore,  be  of  interest  here. 

“So  that  no  mistakes  may  be  made  to  preserve  unity  and  peace 
in  the  congregation,  it  becomes  necessary  to  adopt  the  following 
rules  to  guide  the  trustees  and  members  of  the  congregation: 

1.  The  trustees  and  the  congregation  shall  have  oversight  over 
the  new  schoolhouse,  and  no  one  shall  preach  or  teach  school  in  it 
without  permission  of  the  majority  of  the  members. 

2.  (a)  When  there  are  several  applicants  for  the  position  of 
teacher,  the  applicant  who  is  a regular  member  of  our  Church 
shall  have  the  preference. 

(b)  The  teacher  shall  be  able  to  teach  the  German  and  the  Eng- 
lish language. 

(c)  The  teacher  shall  agree  to  teach  the  children  to  sing  and 
pray  and  shall  attend  to  it. 

3.  The  trustees  and  members  of  the  Church  shall  visit  the  school 
and  see  that  good  order  is  kept,  and  the  children  are  properly  in- 
structed. 

4.  When  the  majority  of  the  members  and  trustees  become  dis- 
satisfied with  the  teacher,  they  shall  notify  him  in  writing  at  least 
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two  weeks  before,  when  he  shall  leave,  and  the  scholars  shall  not 
pay  longer  than  the  two  weeks  time. 

5.  The  teacher  shall  have  the  necessary  knowledge  to  be  a 
teacher. 

6.  The  teacher  shall  be  of  good  character.  Shall  not  be  a scoffer 
of  religion.  Shall  not  be  a drunkard.  Shall  not  be  a gambler. 
Shall  not  use  profane  language.  Shall  not  break  the  Sabbath. 
Shall  not  be  a liar,  etc. 

Resolved  and  adopted  by  the  officers  and  members  of  the  con- 
gregation on  Sunday,  Nov.  5,  1828. 

Witness — Jacob  Criger 

Evangelical  Lutheran  Church 
of  Berlin,  Pa.  3 9 

23  WESTMORELAND  COUNTY 

A small  party  of  men,  led  by  Conrad  Weiser,  an 
Evangelical  Lutheran  from  the  Tulpehocken  Valley,  on 
August  25,  1748,  were  the  first  Lutherans  to  penetrate 
the  wilderness  of  Westmoreland  county.  Their  mission 
was  to  treat  with  the  Indians  at  old  Logstown  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  Ohio.  Gradually  the  more  daring 
settlers  built  homes  along  the  military  road  laid  out  by 
General  Forbes  after  having  driven  out  the  French  in 
1758.  These  first  settlers,  however,  were  driven  out  by 
the  Indians  who  came  upon  the  settlements  like  a scourge 
in  1763. 

After  the  treaty  with  the  Iroquois  in  1768,  the  land 
was  opened  for  settlement  in  1769.  At  least  two  hun- 
dred families  from  the  eastern  counties  crossed  the 
mountains  during  the  next  three  years  and  established 
homes. 


(1)  BRUSH  CREEK  SCHOOL, 

HEMPFIELD  TOWNSHIP 

The  Germans  settled  at  Brush  Creek,  Hempfield 
township  about  1770.  While  the  school  was  not  con- 
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ducted  by  the  Zion’s  Church,  it  was  closely  connected. 
Teachers  were  probably  exchanged  and  when  there  was 
a vacancy  in  one  of  the  schools,  it  was  probably  tempor- 
arily filled  by  the  schoolmaster  from  the  other  settlement. 
The  schoolmaster  was  both  teacher  and  pastor  until  the 
arrival  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Luetge,  in  1782,  and  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Weber  in  1783. 

The  log  structure  served  as  a Church  and  school  un- 
til it  was  destroyed  by  the  Indians,  after  which  school 
was  held  in  private  houses,  until  a new  Church  and 
schoolhouse  could  be  built.  This  became  a public  school 
with  the  formation  of  the  public  school  system.^® 

Some  of  the  settlements  hired  teachers  from  the  east- 
ern part  of  the  state.  They  provided  a horse  and  escort 
for  their  journey,  but  the  larger  settlements  were  able 
to  support  their  own  teachers.  These  schoolmasters  were 
usually  men  of  considerable  ability  and  were  able  to  con- 
duct Church  services.  Among  these  was  Balthasar 
Meyer,  who  crossed  the  mountains  in  1769. 

(2)  OLD  ZION  EVANGELICAL  LUTHERAN  CHURCH, 
HEMPFIELD  TOWNSHIP 

Between  1750-60  the  Germans  moved  into  Westmore- 
land county  and  occupied  the  fertile  valley  near  Greens- 
burg.  In  1785  a warrant  was  taken  out  for  150  acres 
of  land  for  Church  and  school  purposes,  which  was  pat- 
ented for  the  Lutheran  Church  in  1789.  Schoolmaster 
Meyer  started  a baptismal  record  in  1772.  From  1750 
to  1772,  they  worshipped  in  private  homes.  The  Ger- 
mans of  Westmoreland  county  were  more  prompt  in  pro- 
viding for  the  education  of  their  children  than  their  Eng- 
lish-speaking neighbors.  The  first  public  building  erected 
in  this  community  was  a log  schoolhouse.^i 

The  schoolhouse  was  erected  in  1772,  which  also 


40  Zundel,  op.  cit.,  pp.  177-178. 
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served  as  a Church  until  1782.  Balthasar  Meyer  became 
the  first  schoolmaster;  and  he  also  conducted  religious 
services.  The  schoolhouse  was  located  about  three  hun- 
dred feet  southeast  of  the  present  public  school  building. 
The  greased  paper  window  lights  were  replaced  by  glass 
in  1792.  When  Zundel  became  schoolmaster,  a second 
story  was  added  in  order  to  furnish  him  a home.  The 
entrance  to  the  second  story  was  by  means  of  a ladder 
and  through  a trap  door.  The  family  cooking  was  done 
in  an  open  fireplace  outside  of  the  house. 

During  the  first  quarter  of  the  following  century,  we 
find  Zundel  teaching.  The  term  of  school  was  three 
months.  The  tuition  was  fifty  cents  a month.  The 
schoolmaster  usually  had  about  twelve  pupils  making  his 
salary  eighteen  dollars  per  term.  The  school  had  a con- 
tinuous history  from  1772  until  the  state  authorized  pub- 
lic schools. 


24  YORK  COUNTY 

The  first  white  person  to  settle  west  of  the  Susque- 
hanna was  John  Grist.  He,  with  several  persons,  came 
from  Hempfield  township,  Lancaster  county,  in  1719,  or 
1720,  and  settled  near  the  mouth  of  Kreutz  Creek.  The 
first  permanent  settlement  in  the  county  was  made  in 
1728,  when  John  Hendricks  removed  from  the  banks  of 
the  Conestoga  and  settled  upon  the  tract  where  John 
Grist  and  his  followers  had  previously  settled,  but  were 
later  compelled  to  leave. 

While  these  first  settlers  were  English,  they  soon  asso- 
ciated themselves  with  the  Germans  and  helped  to  found 
the  Lutheran  Church  on  the  Codorus.  The  name  of 
Tobias  Hendricks,  Jr.  appears  in  the  Church  record  as 
one  of  the  heads  of  the  families  in  that  congregation. 4 3 


42  Zundel,  Old  Zion  (Herold’s)  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,  chap.  XVII. 

43  Pennsylvania  German  Society,  Vol.  XXIV,  p.  36. 
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Although  the  first  individual  settlers  in  the  county  were 
English,  the  first  community  of  settlements  consisted  of 
German  settlers.  As  soon  as  the  opposition  of  the  Indians 
subsided,  the  Germans  removed  across  the  river  daily 
and  settled  in  the  valley  of  Kreutz  Creek.  Settlers  from 
Maryland  also  took  up  land  here  which  led  to  contro- 
versy between  the  two  colonies. 

Since  settlers  from  Maryland  encroached  upon  the 
land  claimed  by  Penn,  his  agents  began  to  adopt  the 
policy  of  encouraging  citizens  of  Pennsylvania  to  settle 
west  of  the  Susquehanna.  In  January,  1733,  Samuel 
Blumston  was  commissioned  to  issue  temporary  licenses 
to  persons  who  were  willing  to  settle  west  of  the  river. 
These  licenses  were  confirmed  by  the  proprietor  on  Oc- 
tober 30,  1736. 

Another  early  settlement  in  the  county  was  the  one 
made  in  the  vicinity  of  the  present  city  of  Hanover.  On 
October  14,  1727,  John  Digges  obtained  a warrant  for 
10,000  acres  of  land.  Although  there  was  considerable 
trouble  concerning  the  land,  the  settlement  grew  steadily. 
When  York  county  was  erected  in  1749,  the  Germans 
had  occupied  the  entire  breadth  of  the  county.  The  num- 
ber of  taxables  at  this  time  numbered  nearly  fifteen  hun- 
dred, more  than  three-fourths  being  German.^^ 

(1)  BLEIMEIR’S  CHURCH, 

YORK  TOWNSHIP 

In  1749,  Martin  Bleimeir  came  to  this  country  and 
settled  in  York  township.  He  donated  40  acres  of  land 
for  school  and  Church  purposes.  The  congregation  was 
organized  about  1758  and  a union  Church  erected  some- 
time afterwards.  The  minutes  of  the  Ministerium  1792, 
state  that  Mr.  Ritz  was  appointed  catechist,^ ^ who  also 
probably  served  as  schoolmaster. 


44  Pennsylvania  German  Society,  Vol.  XIX,  p.  88. 

45  Stump,  op.  cit.,  p.  441. 
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(2)  CANADOCHLY  CHURCH, 

LOWER  WINDSOR  TOWNSHIP 

This  Church  was  founded  about  1752,  as  land  was  ac- 
quired at  this  time.4  6 It  was  probably  a union  Church 
at  first  since  an  agreement  was  made  January  5,  1764, 
between  the  Lutherans  and  Reformed  concerning  the 
school.  It  stated  that  a schoolhouse  had  been  built  a 
number  of  years  before.  The  agreement  also  mentioned 
the  need  for  a new  schoolhouse.^^ 

(3)  CHRIST  LUTHERAN  CHURCH, 

YORK 

In  1733  Stoever  visited  the  Lutherans  on  the  Codorus 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  present  city  of  York,  and  estab- 
lished a Church.  This  was  the  first  Church  west  of  the 
Susquehanna,  being  organized  by  24  men.  The  land  was 
donated  by  Wm.  Penn.  For  eleven  years  they  worship- 
ped in  private  dwellings,  after  which  they  erected  a one 
story  log  schoolhouse.  There  is  still  in  existence  a sketch 
of  this  one  story  log  schoolhouse,  with  its  three  small 
windows  and  a door  on  the  other  side. 

Here  Barthol  Maul  gathered  together  and  fostered  the 
first  beginnings  of  Lutheranism  in  York.  He  read  ser- 
mons at  Church  services  and  instructed  the  young  for 
future  confirmation. 4 8 Maul  came  to  America  in  1732. 
He  owned  part  of  the  land  adjoining  the  town  of  York 
on  the  east.  He  was  one  of  the  first  County  Commis- 
sioners of  York  county. 

Some  difficulties  arose  in  the  Church  concerning  the 
Moravians.  The  schoolmaster.  Maul,  who  faithfully 
stood  by  the  Church,  became  involved  in  the  dispute  and 
was  accused  by  his  enemies  of  many  sins  and  disgraceful 
conduct.  On  June  27,  1747,  Muhlenberg  called  a confer- 


46  Stump,  op.  cit.,  p.  478. 

47  Hinke,  Transcripts.  A.,  VIII,  1762-1769. 

48  Schmauk.  op.  cit..  p.  361. 
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ence  to  attempt  to  adjust  the  difficulties  with  the 
Moravians.  “Their  old  schoolmaster,  who  had  thus  far 
diligently  instructed  the  children,''  says  Schmucker, 
“and  on  Sundays  read  a sermon  and  thus  kept  the  con- 
gregation together,"  was  also  present  and  was  questioned 
with  reference  to  some  charges  brought  against  him.  On 
account  of  his  faithfulness  and  firmness  he  was  a thorn 
in  the  flesh  of  the  other  party  and  they  accused  him  of 
many  gross  sins  and  of  disgraceful  conduct.  In  the 
course  of  the  examination  it  became  evident  that  most 
of  the  charges  were  unsustained  and  arose  out  of  malice, 
but  he  himself  confessed  that  “on  one  or  several  oc- 
casions, at  the  signing  of  contracts,  he  had  drunken 
somewhat  too  much."^^  Maul  came  to  this  country  in 
1732  in  the  same  ship  with  Christian  and  Conrad  Law 
and  Nicholas  Koyer,  who  were  members  here  at  the  be- 
ginning. When  the  congregation  applied  to  the  Minis- 
terium  for  a regular  pastor  or  teacher,  they  had  to  assent 
to  stringent  terms.  The  part  pertaining  to  the  teacher 
reads  as  follows: 

“Finally  we  promise  to  furnish  the  necessary  support  to  the 
teacher  sent  us  and  to  obligate  ourselves  thereto  by  a special  sub- 
scription, and  to  use  our  best  endeavours  to  urge  the  congregation 
to  pay  annually  the  needed  support  to  our  Pastor. ”5 o 

In  1750  Maul  asked  the  Ministerium  to  be  relieved 
from  further  service  on  account  of  his  age.  But  he  and 
the  congregation  received  a certificate  from  the  Minis- 
terium authorizing  him  to  continue. He  obeyed  his  in- 
struction and  continued  as  schoolmaster.  He  was  still 
living  in  1754,  but  died  sometime  before  1759. 

A Charity  school  was  established  at  York  in  1756.^2 
After  the  death  of  Maul,  Wilhem  Kurtz  became  teacher 

49  Schmucker,  The  Lutheran  Church  in  York,  p.  13. 

60  Schmucker,  op.  cit.,  p.  18. 

51  Spaeth,  op.  cit.,  p.  31. 

52  Weber,  op.  cit.,  p.  47. 
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of  the  school,  but  he  remained  only  one  year,  being  sent 
to  Tohickon  the  following  year.  Philip  Teutsch  was  at 
York  in  1758  and  may  have  been  the  teacher  at  that  time, 
and  continued  to  have  charge  until  his  death  in  1789. 
The  congregation  was  fortunate  in  having  excellent 
teachers  during  its  early  years.^^ 

In  1759  the  school  had  sixty-six  pupils,  all  boys,  more 
than  half  of  whom  were  German.^^  After  the  Charity 
School  was  discontinued,  the  Church  again  assumed 
charge.  The  school  was  reported,  in  1796,  as  being  very 
strong.  Both  German  and  English  were  taught  now, 
there  being  a demand  for  English.^s  A new  teacher  was 
elected  the  following  year,  but  they  were  not  certain  as 
to  how  he  would  succeed.®® 

(4)  EMANUEL  LUTHERAN  CHURCH, 
FREYSVILLE 

Tradition  says  that  this  congregation  first  held  re- 
ligious services  in  a log  schoolhouse.  The  first  Church 
was  founded  in  1771,  according  to  the  deed.  Mr.  Ritz  was 
appointed  catechist  in  1792.®'^ 

(5)  HANOVER 

Hanover,  York  county,  is  located  about  half  way  be- 
tween York  and  the  Maryland  boundary  line.  Here  the 
Germans  took  up  land  about  1730  or  1731.  John  Caspar 
Stoever  ministered  to  them  as  early  as  1733.  The  Rev. 
David  Candler  became  their  pastor  in  1743  and  held  ser- 
vices in  his  house,  which  was  located  about  one  mile  west 
of  where  Hanover  now  is.  In  the  summer  of  this  same 
year  the  congregation  erected  a log  Church.  Frederick 
Gelwick  is  mentioned  as  schoolmaster  of  the  Conewago 
Church  during  the  period  from  1748  to  1752.®® 

63  Stump,  Anstadt,  op.  cit.,  p.  622.  64  Weber,  op.  ciL,  p.  47. 

66  Spaeth,  op.  cit.,  p.  286.  66  Spaeth,  op.  cit.,  p.  291. 

67  Stump,  Anstadt,  op.  cit.,  p.  624. 

68  Koller,  J.  C.,  St.  Matthews,  Hanover. 
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(6)  JERUSALEM  CHURCH, 

(FISSEL^S) 

Jerusalem  Church  is  one  of  the  oldest  Churches  in 
southern  York  county.  In  1771,  Frederick  Fissel  con- 
veyed one  acre  of  land  to  Peter  Baker  for  Church  pur- 
poses for  the  Lutheran  and  Calvinist  congregations.  The 
Church  was  organized  as  a union  Church  in  1783.59  it 
is  quite  probable  that  there  was  a union  school,  but  little 
mention  is  made  in  the  records. 

(7)  NEWBERRY  CHURCH, 

NEWBERRY  TOWNSHIP 

On  February  9th,  1787,  the  Lutherans  and  Reformed 
received  a tract  of  land  for  Church  and  school  purposes 
“to  be  held  in  trust  for  a schoolhouse  and  a meeting 
house.’’69  According  to  Gibson  in  his  history  of  York 
county,  the  Lutherans  and  Reformed  built  a Church  in 
1762.61 


(8)  QUICKEL’S  OR  ZION’S  CHURCH, 

CONEWAGO  TOWNSHIP 

QuickeFs  Church  was  founded  in  1765.  The  Church 
is  named  after  Michael  Quickel  who  sold  a tract  of  land 
to  the  trustees  of  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  Churches 
in  1770.  The  Lutheran  minister,  Mr.  Schmucker,  re- 
ported a school  for  “Quickelskirche,”  for  1793.62 

(9)  ST.  JAMES’  LUTHERAN  CHURCH, 

HOLLAM 

The  history  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  Kreutz  Creek 
Valley  can  be  dated  back  to  1746.  In  this  year  applica- 
tion was  made  for  a tract  of  land  for  Church  purposes. 
The  Church  was  organized  in  1763.  In  this  Church  as 


69  Stump,  Anstadt,  op.  cit.,  p.  514. 

60  Patent  Book,  P.  No.  10,  p.  76. 
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in  many  others,  the  pastor  taught  in  the  absence  of  a 
regular  schoolmaster. 

(10)  ST.  JOHN’S  LUTHERAN  CHURCH, 

DILLSBURG  CHARGE 

The  date  of  the  organization  of  the  congregation  is  not 
known  but  in  1794  a warrant  was  granted  for  a survey 
of  fifteen  acres  of  land  for  a German  Lutheran  and  Pres- 
byterian Church.  A schoolhouse  stood  near  the  Church 
which  was  supported  by  the  congregation  for  about  fifty 

years.63 

(11)  ST.  JOHN’S  “SADLERS”  CHURCH, 

LEBANON  CHARGE 

No  records  are  available  to  indicate  when  the  congre- 
gation was  organized.  It  was  probably  organized  be- 
tween 1780  and  1790.  According  to  the  minutes  of  the 
Ministerium,  Mr.  Ritz  was  appointed  catechist  in  1792, 
who  also  probably  served  as  schoolmaster. 

(12)  ST.  LUKE’S  STEHLE’S, 

CHANCEFORD  TOWNSHIP 

In  1772  a meeting  was  held  in  the  German  settlement 
in  Chanceford  township  to  discuss  Church,  school,  and 
community  affairs.  Mr.  Stehle  offered  the  land  for  a 
Church,  school  and  graveyard,  for  which  the  community 
agreed  to  pay  seven  shillings  and  six  pence  per  acre. 
The  building  of  the  Church  was  begun  August  15,  1772, 
by  the  Lutherans  and  Reformed. The  children  were 
taught  in  the  Church  until  a schoolhouse  was  built  some- 
time later. 

(13)  ST.  PAUL’S  OR  WOLF’S  LUTHERAN  CHURCH, 

This  union  Church  was  probably  organized  in  1763. 
Gibson’s  history  of  the  county  states  that  the  congrega- 
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tion  was  organized  in  1763  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hornell.^® 
A school  was  probably  conducted  in  the  Church. 

(14)  ST.  PAUL’S,  ZIEGLER’S  LUTHERAN  CHURCH 
NORTH  CORDUS  TOWNSHIP 

St.  Paul’s  Church  was  organized  about  1771,  as  a bap- 
tism is  recorded  November  24,  1771.  The  first  building 
of  logs  was  used  for  a school  as  well  as  a Church.  The 
land  was  granted  July  31,  1771.®^ 

(15)  STRAYER’S  OR  SALEM  CHURCH, 

DOVER  TOWNSHIP 

Strayer’s  or  Salem  Church  was  founded  about  1757. 
In  1797  the  Rev.  Mr.  Grob  reported  three  German 
schools  for  his  congregations.  The  following  year  the 
Lutherans  and  Reformed  made  an  agreement  concerning 
the  school  which  stated  that  each  congregation  should 
have  equal  rights  in  the  Church,  the  land,  and  the  school- 
house.  No  mention  is  made  of  a school  in  other  Church 
records.  Peter  Streher  was  one  of  the  early  teachers. 


66  Stump,  Anstadt,  op.  cit.,  p.  690. 
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Chapter  VII 

Lutheran  Schools  by  Periods 

(1700-1750) 

HE  first  German  Lutherans  who  settled  in 
Pennsylvania  before  the  eighteenth  century 
came  with  Daniel  Pastorius  in  1683  and  settled 
in  Germantown.  Pastorius  was  a Lutheran  in 
Germany,  but  due  to  his  relation  to  William 
Penn  and  his  position  as  land  agent  for  the 
Frankfort  Company,  he  adopted  the  Quaker  religion 
upon  his  arrival  in  Germantown.  His  motive  was  more 
for  political  expediency  than  for  religious  zeal.  While 
the  educational  efforts  of  Pastorius  cannot  be  classed  as 
Lutheran,  he  carried  on  the  educational  work  among  the 
first  German  settlers. 

As  early  as  1650  there  was  a settlement  of  Lutherans 
in  Montgomery  county  composed  mostly  of  Dutch  and 
a few  Germans  who  came  from  New  York.  It  is  not 
known,  however,  whether  they  carried  on  any  educa- 
tional activities.  If  they  established  any  sort  of  schools, 
the  fact  is  not  recorded. 

For  the  first  real  educational  efforts  among  the  Luth- 
erans in  the  State  we  must  turn  to  the  Pietists  and 
Mystics  among  whom  were  John  Kelpius,  Daniel  Falk- 
ner,  John  G.  Seelig  and  Henrich  B.  Roster.  They  settled 
on  the  Wissahickon  in  1694,  and  erected  a log  hut  in 
which  they  conducted  a school.  These  men  held  to  the 
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Augsburg  Confession.  They  had  been  organized  in  Ger- 
many under  the  leadership  of  John  Jacob  Zimmerman. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Kelpius  who  led  this  small  band  to 
the  Wissahickon  where  they  carried  on  their  work  in  the 
log  hut. 

The  building  was  upon  the  brow  of  a hill.  It  was  a 
large  square  structure  built  of  trunks  of  giant  oaks  and 
pines,  rising  above  the  surrounding  woods.  In  1770  the 
roof  was  crushed  in  by  a hurricane,  “many  of  the  tim- 
bers lying  in  a shapeless  mass.”  The  walls  were,  how- 
ever, still  intact.  Toward  the  west,  there  were  four 
large  spaces,  framed  in  many  pieces  of  timber,  while  the 
other  sides  of  the  structure  were  almost  blank.  In  the 
large  lower  room,  which  was  circular  in  form,  there 
were  remnants  of  an  altar,  and  a large  iron  cross  fixed 
against  the  wall.^  Here  a school  was  kept  for  the  chil- 
dren of  Germantown  and  vicinity.  It  is  not  known  how 
long  the  school  was  kept.  The  instruction  consisted  of 
reading,  writing,  memorizing  hymns,  and  singing.  The 
Bible  and  the  catechism  were  also  probably  taught.  This 
was  a charitable  school,  no  tuition  being  charged. 

“We  are  now  beginning  to  build  a house  here,”  said 
Daniel  Falkner  in  a letter  to  Germany,  August  7,  1694, 
“and  the  people  lend  us  all  possible  help.  We  place  this 
to  the  public  good  and  expect  not  a fooFs  breath  on  our 
own  account.  We  resolved  besides  giving  instruction  to 
the  children  of  this  country,  to  take  many  of  them  to 
ourselves  and  have  them  with  us  day  and  night  so  as  to 
lay  in  them  the  foundation  of  a stable  permanent  char- 
acter. With  them,  beginning  must  be  made,  otherwise 
there  would  be  only  mending  and' patching  of  the  old 
people.”  A tribute  to  the  educational  efforts  of  this  fra- 
ternity will  be  found  in  the  correspondence  of  the  Rev. 
Henry  Melchior  Muhlenberg  with  the  Orphanage  of 
Halle.  In  commenting  on  the  remarkable  incidents  con- 
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cerning  the  Pietists  that  came  under  his  notice  during 
his  long  pastorate  in  America,  Muhlenberg  recites  the 
case  of  a devout  widow,  who  had  been  a member  of  the 
Lutheran  Church  at  Germantown  and  to  whom  he  ad- 
ministered spiritual  consolation  during  her  last  illness. 
He  then  states  that  in  her  tender  youth  this  devout  Sis- 
ter was  instructed  by  John  Seelig  and  that  it  was 
through  his  teaching  that  her  mind  received  such  gentle 
impressions  as  emanate  only  from  true  piety.”^ 

Daniel  Falkner,  one  of  those  who  immigrated  with 
Koester,  had  studied  theology  and  was  ordained,  either 
before  he  came  to  America,  or  perhaps  later  on  a visit 
to  Germany.  He  sided  with  Koester  against  Quakerism, 
and  protested  against  the  maladministration  of  the  af- 
fairs of  the  Frankfort  Land  Company  under  Pastorius. 

On  a mission  to  Europe  to  advise  the  directors  of  the 
Land  Company  of  the  mismanagement  of  their  affairs, 
and  also  to  call  attention  to  the  spiritual  neglect,  he 
visited  Holland,  England,  and  Germany.  Because  of  his 
vivid  description  of  Pennsylvania,  he  encouraged  large 
numbers  to  cross  the  sea.  He  returned  in  1700  having 
been  made  the  head  of  the  Land  Company.  He  bought 
some  22,000  acres  of  land  in  Manatawny,  now  Montgom- 
ery county,  where  he  organized  the  settlers  who  came 
with  him  in  1700  into  a congregation  about  1703,  and 
served  as  pastor  until  1708.3 

The  records  show  that  there  was  a schoolhouse  and 
Church  combined  as  early  as  1717.  Another  schoolhouse 
was  erected  in  1721,  upon  ground  donated  in  1719,  by 
John  Henry  Sprogell.  Through  some  neglect  the  deed  for 
this  ground  was  never  executed.  Soon  after  this  they 
built  another  and  larger  Church  and  schoolhouse.^  A 

1 Sachse,  The  German  Pietists  of  Pennsylvania,  p.  72. 

2 Sachse,  Ibid.,  p.  72. 

3 Neve,  I.  L.,  Brief  History  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  America. 

4 Dotterer,  Perkiomen  Region,  Past  and  Present,  Vol.  I.  pp,  4,  6. 
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schoolhouse  with  a residence  for  the  schoolmaster  was 
built  in  1743.  Because  of  the  rapid  growth  of  the  con- 
gregation and  the  rapidly  increasing  number  of  pupils, 
they  erected  a larger  schoolhouse  in  1749. 

Since  Daniel  Falkner  was  their  preacher,  it  is  quite 
likely  that  he  did  some  teaching.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Hinkle 
settled  at  New  Hanover  in  1717,  and  he  probably  did 
some  teaching,  although  he  traveled  from  one  Church  to 
another.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Boehm  arrived  here  in  1720,  and 
organized  the  Reformed  Church.  It  is  quite  likely  that 
he  taught  in  the  Lutheran  schools  as  others  did  later. 

The  Lutheran  and  Reformed  people  came  from  the 
same  Fatherland,  spoke  the  same  language,  cherished 
the  same  hopes,  observed  the  same  social  customs,  braved 
the  same  dangers,  and  endured  the  same  hardships. 
There  was  but  little  difference  in  their  religion.  For  a 
long  time,  these  two  groups  of  people  were  practically 
one.  Lutheran  and  Reformed  pastors  preached  to  the 
same  people  on  alternate  Sundays,  in  the  same  Church. 
Inter-marriage  also  helped  to  unite  these  people.  When 
they  built  a Church,  it  was  natural  for  them  to  build  a 
union  Church. 

The  first  schoolmaster  at  New  Hanover  of  whom  we 
have  a definite  record  was  John  Frederick  Vigera,  who 
had  charge  of  the  school  in  1744.  Of  all  the  school- 
masters of  the  early  Church,  Vigera  and  John  Jacob 
Loeser,  stand  out  the  most  prominently  as  efficient 
teachers.  Vigera  later  went  to  St.  Michael's,  and  Zion's 
congregations  in  Philadelphia  to  take  charge  of  that 
school  which  became  the  model  for  the  united  congrega- 
tions. Following  is  a list  of  the  schoolmasters  to  1750: 
J.  F.  Vigera— 1744-1745 
J.  Nichola  Kurtz— 1745-1746 
J.  Albert  Weygandt— 1746-1748 
John  Jacob  Loeser — 1748— Oct.  22,  1748 
Michael  Walther — 1748-1751 


Old  Eight  Square  Schoolhouse 
Wrightstown  Township,  Bucks  County 


Octagonal  Schoolhouse,  Built  About  1835 
Birmingham  Township,  Delaware  County. 
Now  used  as  a Catholic  Mission  Chapel 


(Courtesy,  Bucks  Co.  Historical  Society) 
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When  Loeser  took  charge  of  the  school  is  not  known 
nor  are  there  any  records  to  show  who  was  the  school- 
master between  1748-1750.  We  can  trace  the  school- 
masters in  a fairly  unbroken  line  from  1750  to  Decem- 
ber 1853,  at  which  time  the  school  was  abandoned. 
Among  the  most  prominent  names  on  this  long  list  are 
Daniel  Schaeffer,  Mr.  Jaeger  and  Theodore  Sterb.^ 

This  was  the  first  typical  Church  school  of  the  Luth- 
eran Church  in  Pennsylvania  and  early  ranked  with  the 
schools  at  Lancaster  and  Philadelphia.  We  can  only  ap- 
proximate the  number  of  children  attending  from  the 
size  of  the  building  and  the  number  of  members  in  the 
congregation.  By  1750,  there  were  over  three  hundred 
members  in  the  congregation  and  it  is  reasonable  to  esti- 
mate that  there  were  from  sixty  to  seventy  children  in 
attendance  at  this  time. 

Settlements  of  the  Lutheran  people,  besides  those  of 
Philadelphia,  New  Hanover  and  New  Providence,  sprang 
up  in  Northampton,  Lehigh,  Berks,  Lancaster  and  York 
counties.  The  Lutherans  at  Petersville,  far  up  in  the 
northeastern  corner  of  the  state  in  the  Kittatinny  Val- 
ley, near  the  forks  of  the  Delaware,  in  Northampton 
county,  organized  the  Emanuel  Lutheran  Church  as 
early  as  1723,  preceding  the  organization  of  the  Church 
at  Germantown.  However,  1756  is  the  historical  date 
generally  accepted,  the  date,  1723,  being  tradition. 

At  this  time,  1723,  thirty-three  Lutheran  families  ar- 
rived and  settled  on  the  Tulpehocken.  It  is  said  that  they 
came  together  and  determined  to  erect  a Church  as  early 
as  1725.  The  Tulpehocken  controversy  a few  years  later 
brought  out  many  of  the  school  conditions  existing  there. 
While  many  of  these  outlying  districts  did  not  preserve 
their  records,  there  is  no  doubt  that  some  kind  of  in- 
struction was  provided. 


6 Kline,  A History  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  New  Hanover,  p.  219. 
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Dr.  Schmucker  says,  “Each  congregation  formed  in 
Pennsylvania,  established  a congregational  school  along- 
side the  Church  at  the  earliest  possible  period  after  its 
formation.  This  is  a rule  so  absolute  as  to  scarcely  have 
exception.  Even  before  a pastor  could  be  obtained,  a 
school  was  built,  and  the  schoolmaster  conducted  Sunday 
services  and  read  a sermon.’^®  Wickersham  says,  “Wher- 
ever they  built  homes,  they  built  Churches,  and  wherever 
they  built  Churches,  they  established  schools.  If  they 
failed  to  do  either  it  was  on  account  of  circumstances 
beyond  their  control.”^ 

A private  school  was  opened  at  Tulpehocken,  about 
1725,  in  the  house  of  Christopher  Leckner  by  the  Keith 
Brothers  and  Leckner.  When  the  Church  was  com- 
pleted, in  1727,  provisions  were  made  for  a schoolhouse, 
and  Jacob  Harner,  who  had  just  arrived  from  Manheim 
in  Baden  was  chosen  the  first  schoolmaster.  The  fol- 
lowing year,  the  congregation  built  a house  for  a minis- 
ter and  a schoolmaster,  and  Casper  Lentbecker  under- 
took to  be  schoolmaster  and  preacher. 

In  1729,  there  were  the  beginnings  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  at  Lancaster.  A schoolhouse  was  erected  in 
1734.  In  1730  the  Church  at  Earltown  was  established 
as  well  as  Zion’s  Church  in  the  Perkiomen  district,  and 
St.  John’s  in  Nordkill.  The  year  1732  saw  the  estab- 
lishing of  the  Old  Goshenhoppen  and  the  New  Goshen- 
hoppen  Churches  and  the  Church  in  McAllistertown, 
York  county.  The  next  year  Stoever  began  the  Muddy 
Creek  congregation  in  Lancaster  county,  the  Codorus 
in  York  county,  the  Swatara  in  Lebanon  county,  and  the 
Hill  Church,  also  in  Lebanon  county. 

Although  there  are  no  records.  Upper  Milford, 
Machunsky,  Kingsess  and  others,  had  established  schools 


6 Winston,  The  Old  Eagle  School,  Tredyfrin,  p.  22. 

7 Winston,  The  Old  Eagle  School.  Tredyfrin,  p.  22. 
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and  had  chosen  one  of  their  number  to  be  the  teacher. 
The  decade  between  1730-1740  was  a period  of  rapid  ex- 
pansion for  the  German  communities.  Between  1730 
and  1742  and  a little  earlier  a large  multitude  of  Ger- 
mans came  into  the  country.  These  either  brought 
schoolmasters  with  them  or  accepted  such  schoolmasters 
as  followed  them.^ 

In  1898  a map  of  Pennsylvania  published  at  the  Ses- 
quicentennial  of  the  Lutheran  Ministerium  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, enumerates  and  locates  27  Lutheran  congrega- 
tions, as  having  been  founded  in  the  state  before  the  year 
1740.  Estimating  each  congregation  as  consisting  of 
about  one  hundred  communicant  members,  the  total 
number  of  members  would  be  about  2700.  While  the 
records  do  not  give  any  reports  on  schools,  it  is  reason- 
able to  assume  that  most  of  these  Churches  had  some 
kind  of  instruction.  In  the  absence  of  a regular  teacher, 
the  minister  almost  invariably  did  some  teaching  during 
the  week  in  private  houses  or  parsonage  if  there  was  no 
schoolhouse. 

In  December,  1742,  the  Rev.  Henry  Melchior  Muhlen- 
berg, who  was  not  only  patriarch  of  the  Churches,  but 
also  of  the  schools,  arrived.  The  Ministerium  of  Penn- 
sylvania then  called  the  United  congregations,  which 
comprised  Philadelphia,  New  Hanover  and  New  Provi- 
dence, was  formed  under  his  leadership  in  1748.  As  this 
was  of  profound  importance  for  the  growth  of  the 
Churches,  it  meant  just  as  much  for  the  schools.  There 
could  now  be  a common  agreement  as  to  the  standards 
and  the  subjects  taught. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  school  in  Philadelphia  and 
New  Hanover  was  the  school  at  New  Providence.  Not 
only  members  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  but  the  Re- 
formed and  others  contributed  toward  the  building.  It 


8 Schmauk,  op.  cit.,  p.  225. 
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was  built  in  1742  and  on  January  25  of  that  year, 
Muhlenberg  speaks  of  it  as  being  already  completed. 
The  school  was  not  formally  opened  before  January  10, 
1743,  nearly  a year  after  it  had  been  completed  because 
of  the  lack  of  a competent  teacher.  A regular  school 
teacher  was  not  found  until  1745,  when  Jacob  Loeser 
took  charge  of  the  school.  In  1746  schoolmaster  Loeser 
went  to  the  New  Hanover  school.  His  successor  was 
John  Henry  Vigera.  Vigera  left  in  1748  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Adam  Meier  who  had  just  come  into  the  coun- 
try on  the  tide  of  German  immigration.  Only  thirty  or 
forty  scholars  attended  the  school  at  this  time.  In  1750 
as  there  was  no  room  for  the  schoolmaster  and  his 
family,  a school  had  to  be  built  for  him,  a building  which 
could  not  claim  any  degree  of  greatness,  as  the  whole 
structure  cost  only  thirty  pounds. 

Trouble  after  trouble  was  destined  to  settle  around 
this  little  log  schoolhouse.  During  the  time  of  the  at- 
tempts of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel, 
much  trouble  centered  here.  About  1750,  they  had  a 
schoolmaster  who  used  profane  language  in  school  and 
whose  ungodly  wife  caused  much  trouble.  Besides,  the 
schoolmaster  himself  was  associating  with  those  who 
were  in  open  hostility  to  the  school.  Gottlieb  Mittel- 
berger,  whom  Muhlenberg  termed  “Moderate,  steady 
and  willing  to  serve,”  had  to  leave  because  of  opposition 
and  insufficient  salary.  This  meant  much  when  we  think 
that  for  his  work  in  1753,  he  received  only  about  ten 
pounds,  while  under  the  Society’s  efforts,  schoolmasters 
in  Trappe  received  twenty-five  pounds  for  their  services 
per  year. 

About  1745,  a school  house  was  erected  for  the 
Whitehall  congregation,  near  Allentown  in  Lehigh 
county.  The  country  in  that  region  was  a vast  forest. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Birkenstock  was  minister  and  as  the  con- 
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gregation  was  not  large,  he  no  doubt  taught  school  and 
catechised  the  children.  In  Warwick  township,  Lancaster 
county,  a Church,  and  schoolhouse  were  started  in  1745. 
In  the  Halle  reports,  Muhlenberg  also  mentions  such 
settlements  as  Heidelberg  (near  Robesonia),  Lebanon,  a 
Church  at  SteigeFs  Iron  Works,  at  Conestoga,  at  old 
Goshenhoppen  and  at  Indianland.  According  to  Muhlen- 
berg's Diary,  Schantz  says,  quoting  Muhlenberg's  Diary: 
“On  Tuesday,  February  23,  he  rode  to  Heidelberg 
Church  (Corner  Church)  and  preached  on  Exodus  12: 
26-27.  Rode  eight  miles  to  Mrs.  K.  Wednesday,  Febru- 
ary 23,  rode  with  schoolmaster  Z to  W and  had  good 
company."^  It  will  be  seen  from  these  incidents  there 
were  many  schools  connected  with  Churches  which  at  the 
present  time  are  nearly  forgotten.  We  also  see  that  there 
were  likewise  many  schoolmasters  whose  names  and  his- 
tory we  shall  never  know.  There  is  nothing  clearer  than 
these  incidents  to  show  that  education  among  the  Luth- 
erans and  other  German  elements  was  not  extinct  as 
many  supposed,  but  that  a large  majority  of  the  children 
could  both  read  the  Scriptures  and  write  letters.  Al- 
though there  are  no  records.  Upper  Milford,  Machunshy, 
Kingsess  and  others  had  established  their  little  schools 
and  chosen  one  of  their  number  to  be  the  teacher.  We 
see,  therefore,  that  the  decade  between  1730-1740  was 
a period  of  rapid  expansion  for  the  German  communi- 
ties. Lutheran  records  alone  are  concerned  with  at 
least  twenty  well-known  communities  by  the  time  of 
Muhlenberg's  arrival.  We  have  seen  that  in  most  of 
these  towns  there  was  a school  either  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Lutheran  Ministers  regularly  ordained,  or  im- 
posters, or  lacking  either  of  them,  prominent  laymen 
took  the  schools  under  their  protection. 

The  school  in  Philadelphia  was  in  existence  at  least 
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from  the  time  of  Muhlenberg,  as  we  read  in  his  diary 
that  every  third  week  he  came  to  Philadelphia  to  preach 
and  instruct  the  young.  Where  he  instructed,  is  not 
known,  but  it  must  have  been  in  a private  house  of  one 
of  the  Lutherans  in  the  city.  January  26,  1745,  was  a 
day  of  rejoicing  among  the  Lutheran  people,  for  on  that 
day,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Brunholtz,  and  catechists,  Schaum  and 
Kurtz,  arrived  from  Germany  to  work  under  Muhlen- 
berg in  the  fast  growing  congregations. 

Two  years  before,  St.  Michael’s  Church  had  been  built 
under  the  leadership  of  Muhlenberg,  and  a year  before 
the  arrival  of  these  three  men,  1744,  Muhlenberg  had  en- 
gaged the  well-known  schoolmaster,  Vigera,  to  relieve  him 
of  his  work  in  the  instruction  of  the  children  at  Phila- 
delphia. School  was  held  in  the  Church  building  and 
continued  to  be  held  there  until  the  school  building  at 
Fourth  and  Cherry  Streets  was  built  in  1761,  which 
building  is  still  standing  at  that  place  and  used  as  a 
warehouse.  The  Church  dimensions  were  seventy  by 
forty-five  by  twenty-seven,  and  during  the  week,  a large 
part  of  it  was  filled  with  the  rapidly  increasing  number 
of  children  who  came  for  instruction. 

In  April,  1745,  Mr.  Kurtz  was  assigned  to  the  newly 
built  schoolhouse  in  New  Hanover,  but  Mr.  Schaum  re- 
mained in  Philadelphia.  Both  had  commenced  to  teach 
school  in  which,  also,  old  people  were  present  who  were 
not  ashamed  to  sit  among  the  children  and  learn  their 
letters.!®  Schaum  remained  in  Philadelphia  as  school- 
master until  1748  when  he  went  to  York  as  the  Pastor 
of  the  congregation  there.  Since  there  was  no  school 
for  the  poor,  Brunholtz  himself,  from  the  very  first  of 
his  pastorate  in  St.  Michael’s  congregation,  kept  school 
in  his  house  for  poor  children  who  could  not  afford  to 
pay  tuition  at  school.  To  quote  the  Documentary  His- 


10  Hall.  Nachr.  (translation),  p.  69. 
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tory  of  the  Pennsylvania  Ministerium  for  1748,  “In 
Philadelphia,  he  (Brunholtz)  has  out  of  the  love  for  the 
ct3mmon  welfare  held  school  in  his  house  for  three  years 
and  a half ; has  supported  Mr.  Schaum  for  this  purpose. 
Since  Easter,  there  has  been  no  school  because  there  was 
no  teacher  nor  the  necessary  support,  as  Mr.  Schaum 
had  to  be  used  elsewhere.  But  before  winter,  he  and  his 
elders  will  do  all  in  their  power.”ii  The  next  year,  1749, 
Vigera  was  called  to  Philadelphia  to  take  charge  of  the 
school.  The  school  was  flourishing  owing  to  the  high 
tide  of  immigration.  It  was  while  Heinzelmann  was 
here  that  the  Ministerium,  in  1752,  resolved  that  all 
schools  should  be  modeled  after  the  “excellent  plan  of 
the  Philadelphia  schools. This  plan  has  never  been 
discovered  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  methods  used 
will  ever  be  found.  It  is  no  wonder  that  Brunholtz  wrote 
to  the  fathers  in  1752,  “In  time  God  will  also  give  them 
(the  Church  at  Philadelphia  )the  ability  to  build  a 
requisite  dwelling  for  preacher  and  school  teacher  who 
must  still  live  in  rented  habitations.^^  And  again,  “As 
there  are  many  poor  people  in  the  congregation  in  Phila- 
delphia as  in  other  congregations,  it  is  not  a little  grief 
to  the  preachers  that  they  are  not  even  in  a condition 
to  keep  the  quite  poor  children  free  at  school.^i^  in  the 
summer  of  1749,  Vigera  was  called  upon  to  assist  in  tid- 
ing over  the  difficulties  of  the  school  at  Lancaster  where 
many  children  were  overflowing  the  teaching  facilities. 

Such  was  the  beginning  of  the  Philadelphia  school 
which  was  destined  to  become  the  greatest  of  the  Luth- 
eran Church  schools.  In  1765,  the  Church  employed 
three  schoolmasters,  namely,  Messrs.  Hafner,  Enderlin 
and  Heimberger.  With  an  average  of  from  forty  to  fifty 
children,  we  can  reasonably  say  that  at  this  time  the 


11  Spaeth,  op.  cit.,  p.  10. 
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school  was  educating  nearly  one  hundred  fifty  children. 
In  1768  better  methods  were  employed  and  the  curri- 
culum rearranged  and  this  was  gone  over  again  in  1786, 
1796,  1799,  and  1806. 

In  1772,  English  was  introduced  with  German,  but  no 
English  teacher  Was  secured  until  1786.  In  1774,  sep- 
arate boys^  and  girls'  schools  were  founded.  In  1761, 
four  teachers  instead  of  three  were  required  and  about 
two  hundred  pupils,  at  the  lowest  calculation,  were  in 
attendance.  In  1794,  a supplementary  school  was  erected 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  city;  this  school  was  opened 
in  1795  under  schoolmaster  Bietz.  In  1799,  a school- 
house  opened  south  of  the  Church  and  in  1801  an  Eng- 
lish school  was  opened  in  the  northern  part  of  the  city. 
The  educational  activities  of  the  Church  spread  enorm- 
ously at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

To  complete  the  five  centers  of  the  most  influential 
educational  influence  of  the  Lutherans  to  1750,  we  must 
include  the  activities  at  Germantown  and  the  educational 
work  at  Trinity  Church,  Lancaster.  There  are  but  few 
documents  relating  to  the  school  established  at  German- 
town. A Church  was  built  there  in  1730  but  a school- 
house  was  not  erected  until  1740.13  We  may  be  sure, 
however,  that  these  German  Lutherans  would  not  go 
over  a period  of  ten  years  with  a Church  without  instruc- 
tion for  the  young.  The  deed  for  the  land  on  which  the 
Church  was  built  called  for  a schoolhouse.  Why  it  was 
never  erected  we  do  not  know,  probably  because  there 
were  plenty  of  schools  under  the  leadership  of  the  *‘Ger- 
man  Quakers."  Dyland  was  the  first  minister,  serving 
from  1737-1741  and  he,  no  doubt,  did  some  teaching.  We 
have  more  reason  to  think  that  Valentine  Kraft,  who 
taught  school  during  the  week  at  Tulpehocken,  carried 
on  the  same  methods  at  Germantown  where  he  was  min- 
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ister  in  1741.  Muhlenberg,  undoubtedly,  gave  instruc- 
tion every  third  week.  Brunholtz,  from  1746  served  two 
parishes ; namely,  that  in  Germantown  and  Philadelphia. 
He  undoubtedly  had  a schoolmaster  all  the  time  in  the 
school  building,  probably  retaining  the  one  he  found 
there  upon  taking  up  his  pastorate.  The  minutes  of  1748 
state  that  the  school  conditions  in  Germantown  were 
flourishing.  “In  Germantown  he  (Brunholtz)  now  has 
two  schoolmasters.  The  one  is  Mr.  Doeling,  a theological 
student,  who  formerly  was  among  the  Moravians,  but 
left  them  several  years  ago.  He  keeps  school  in  the  heart 
of  Germantown  and  has  many  children,  but  all  are  not 
evangelical.  At  the  extreme  end  of  Germantown,  there 
had  been  a school  of  some  twenty  children,  but  it  is  now 
broken  up  because  of  lack  of  support  and  school- 
master.In  1749,  Pastor  Brunholtz  instructed  adults 
in  reading  and  writing  who  had  been  “neglected.’’  The 
schools  were  flourishing  in  Germantown  in  1760,  but 
who  the  schoolmasters  were  we  do  not  know.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  there  were  at  least  three  hundred  twenty-five 
children  being  instructed  in  Germantown,  in  1760.  In 
the  Germantown  congregation,  school  conditions  varied, 
but  they  were  able  to  keep  at  least  one  permanent  school 
connected  with  the  congregation.  In  the  report  of  1803, 
we  find  that  Germantown  had  one  school  in  operation. 
For  a few  years,  between  1804-1811,  two  schools  were  in 
operation  under  the  pastorate  of  Dr.  Schaeffer.  In  1811 
we  find  that  the  school  had  fallen  off  somewhat  and  there 
was  only  one  school  in  operation.i^ 

We  now  turn  to  the  Lancaster  school  of  which  more 
data  is  available.  The  first  Church  and  schoolhouse  in 
Lancaster  was  erected  in  1734.  In  the  period  from  1734- 
1748  there  was  violent  trouble  in  the  congregation. 
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Nevertheless,  it  is  likely  the  school  continued  during  this 
time;  but  who  were  the  schoolmasters  we  do  not  know 
and  as  to  the  number  of  children  we  are  not  informed. 
New  life  for  the  school  began  on  the  arrival  of  J.  Fred- 
erich  Handschuh  on  May  3, 1748.  It  is  certain  that  there 
was  a school  in  Lancaster  when  Handschuh  arrived,  for 
in  his  diary  he  relates  how  the  schoolmaster  came  as  far 
as  the  stream  to  meet  him  and  J.  F.  Vigera,  who  accom- 
panied him  on  this  first  visit  for  his  trial  sermon.  The 
schoolmaster  who  came  to  meet  him  was  Mr.  Schmidt. 
Vigera,  who  accompanied  him,  remained  and  assisted  in 
the  instruction  of  the  young.  In  July,  two  months  after 
his  arrival,  he  writes  in  his  diary,  “July  19,  I visited  our 
school  which  increases  very  much  and  consists  of  Eng- 
lish, Irish,  German  Lutherans  and  also  one  Reformed, 
although  one  English  and  one  German  Reformed  School 
are  in  this  place.’^i® 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  United  Congregation,  Au- 
gust 15,  the  report  concerning  the  Lancaster  school  was 
made  as  follows : “Handschuh  and  his  elders  report  that 
the  school  has  been  flourishing  now  for  a year,  since  Mr. 
Schmidt  has  instructed  nearly  seventy  children,  in  which 
work  Mr.  Vigera  assisted;  but  as  Mr.  Schmidt  decided  to 
go  to  Europe  they  are  anxious  to  know  where  to  get 
another  in  his  place.''^'^  In  1750,  eight  years  after  the 
arrival  of  Muhlenberg,  most  of  the  schools  were  flourish- 
ing. In  his  report  of  1750  to  the  Ministerium,  relative 
to  the  schools,  the  pastor  states  that  “all  the  schools  are 
in  a flourishing  condition.’’  We  must  remember,  how- 
ever, that  this  is  from  the  viewpoint  of  looking  at  what 
conditions  actually  were  in  each  parish  according  to  the 
facilities.  Every  school  was  filled,  but  in  relation  to  the 
great  number  of  Germans  there  should  have  been  more 


16  Hall.  Nachr.,  p.  210. 

17  Spaeth,  op.  cit.,  p.  10. 
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schools  and  teachers.  From  the  viewpoint  of  the  whole 
population,  the  schools  were  inadequate. 

The  picture  in  this  period  is  not  so  black  as  Christo- 
pher Saur  painted  it  in  a dialogue  between  “Inhabitant,"’ 
and  “New  Comer.”  He  says,  “A  matter  that  is  of  very 
great  importance  to  me  is  that  in  Germany,  one  is  able 
to  send  his  children  to  school  and  have  them  instructed 
in  reading  and  writing,  while  here  it  is  nigh  impossible 
to  get  such  instruction,  especially  where  people  live  so 
far  apart.  On  that  account,  many  children  living  on 
our  frontiers  grow  up  like  trees.” 

New  Comer.  “But  this  education  is  an  exceptional 
want,  for  if  children  are  thus  brought  up  in  ignorance, 
it  is  injury  to  their  souls’  well-being  as  eternal  injury.” 

Inhabitant.  “That  is  true,  but  how  few  good  school- 
masters there  are.  I,  myself,  have  had  many  and  know 
many;  but  few  good  ones  have  I seen.  Yet,  I remember 
two  in  my  lifetime  who  had  many  good  qualities.  The 
one  spent  most  of  his  time  in  secret  prayer  and  heartfelt 
sighing  that  God  might  direct  and  keep  the  hearts  of  his 
pupils.  He  taught  them  their  letters  faithfully.  I re- 
member still  another  one  who  out  of  the  love  of  God 
loved  his  pupils  as  if  they  were  his  own  children.  They 
in  turn,  loved  him  dearly.  Whenever  he  was  obliged  to 
reprove  the  children  for  misbehavior,  he  did  so  with 
grievous  words  coming  from  a wounded  heart,  so  that 
he  frequently  softened  their  hearts  and  when  they  were 
about  to  cry,  tears  came  into  his  eyes.” 

New  Comer.  “Such  schoolmasters  are  few  in  number 
and  here  in  the  woods  one  must  be  satisfied  if  they  only 
teach  the  children  to  read  and  write.’’^^ 

The  report  of  the  United  Congregations  of  1748  says, 
“In  Tulpehocken  there  is  no  school,  but  Mr.  Kurtz  pro- 
poses to  start  the  following  winter.  In  the  filial  Saccum 


18  Webster,  Charity  School  Movement  in  Pennsylvania,  p.  17. 
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and  Upper  Milford  there  is  no  school,  but  the  elders  an- 
swer that  the  congregations  could  not  have  a school  to- 
gether on  account  of  the  distance.  In  Nordkill,  a filial 
of  Tulpehocken,  the  congregation  is  scattered  and,  there- 
fore, no  provision  for  a school  yet.^'i^ 

But  we  must  remember  that  in  Philadelphia,  Ger- 
mantown, Hanover,  Trappe,  Lancaster,  York,  schools 
were  in  a flourishing  condition.  Besides,  there  was  hardly 
one  community  of  Lutherans  that  did  not  have  some 
teaching.  The  York  congregation  had  one  hundred  ten 
families.  About  1746,  or  not  much  earlier,  a school  was 
in  existence  at  Conewago.  In  1746,  a “young  man'’  was 
sent  to  Upper  Milford  to  read  sermons  and  teach  school 
in  spring  and  winter.^®  in  1743,  Bruker  is  mentioned  as 
schoolmaster  in  Tulpehocken.  Easton  Lutherans  had  a 
schoolhouse,  by  1730,  and  the  same  was  true  of  the 
Jordan  congregation  in  Lehigh  county,  while  the  school 
at  the  West  Salisbury  Church  had  been  in  existence  five 
years  before.  Besides,  the  following  congregations  were 
in  existence,  most  of  which,  according  to  the  German 
rule,  had  schoolhouses  if  they  were  only  constructed  of 
logs;  namely,  at  Goshenhoppen,  Indianfield,  Perkasie, 
Macungie,  Chester,  on  the  Schwartzwald,  Oley,  Earls- 
town,  StiegeFs  Church,  Heidelberg,  Friedens,  Stouch- 
burg,  and  Pikeland.  It  can  be  reasonably  said  that 
Lutherans  alone,  by  the  year  1750,  had  under  their  in- 
fluence from  fifteen  to  twenty  schools,  the  probable  num- 
ber being  nearer  the  last  than  the  first.  The  number  of 
children  under  instruction  is  hard  to  estimate.  In  the 
five  well-established  congregations  mentioned,  the  fol- 
lowing seems  reasonable: 


Philadelphia 

Germantown 


Parish 


Children 

100 

120 


19  Spaeth,  op.  cit.,  p.  10. 

20  Spaeth,  op.  cit.,  p.  10. 
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Providence 

20 

New  Hanover 

30 

Lancaster 

70 

Total 

340 

If  we  include  the  children  under  Lutheran  training  in 
the  outlying  districts,  this  number  would  no  doubt  be 
doubled.  This  would  make  a total  of  nearly  seven  hun- 
dred children  who  were  under  Lutheran  instruction  by 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  A careful  sum- 
mary of  the  available  data  indicates  that  there  were  at 
least  that  number  of  pupils  in  the  schools. 

At  the  middle  of  the  century  (1750)  there  were  about 
forty  schools  under  the  control  of  the  Quakers  who  con- 
stituted about  one-third  of  the  entire  population  which 
was  estimated  at  100,000.^1  The  Reformed  Church  had 
eighteen  schools  at  that  time.^^  While  the  efforts  made 
by  the  Lutherans  and  others  to  provide  schools  was  com- 
mendable, the  number  was  inadequate  to  provide  the 
proper  education  for  the  children. 

21  Woody,  Early  Quaker  Education  in  Pennsylvania,  p.  271. 

22  Livingood,  Reformed  Church  Schools,  Penna.  German  Society,  Vol. 

XXXVIII,  p.  191. 
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Lutheran  Schools  by  Periods 

(1750-1800) 

E have  seen  that  by  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century  all  established  congregations  of  promi- 
nence, had  schools  with  a capacity  number  of 
children  and  that  in  addition  to  these  there  were 
many  attempts  in  the  country  congregations  or 
"‘filials,'’  with  not  a few  successes.  However, 
with  reference  to  the  total  German  population  of  the 
state,  these  schools  were  lamentably  weak.  We  find, 
therefore,  that  the  efforts  of  the  Society  for  the  Propa- 
gation of  the  Gospel  to  establish  schools  among  the  Ger- 
mans in  1754  met  with  unqualified  approval  on  the  part 
of  the  leaders  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  especially, 
Muhlenberg.  During  this  half  century  the  schools  were 
doomed  to  meet  with  many  difficulties.  The  efforts  of 
the  Society  failed;  the  war  of  the  Revolution  broke  up 
Lutheran  education,  as  it  broke  up  the  educational  work 
in  all  the  Colonies.  Amid  these  disappointments,  the 
work  went  on.  An  examination  of  the  progress  made 
from  1750  to  1800  shows  that  zeal  was  not  lacking  nor 
honest  efforts  wanting,  especially  in  the  field  of  higher 
education.  We  now  turn  to  the  story  of  events  from 
1750  to  1800. 

In  1751  a log  Church  and  school  was  built  at  Pikes- 
town.  In  the  erection  of  this  simple  building  both  Luth- 
erans and  Reformed  people  co-operated.  Little  is  known 
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of  the  early  success  of  the  school,  but  it  is  probable  that 
they  had  a teacher  and  that  the  visiting  ministers  gave 
some  instruction  during  the  week.  In  1754,  Mr.  Rauss 
came  from  Goshenhoppen  to  take  charge  of  the  school. 
His  term  was  short,  for  in  the  same  year  he  gave  the 
work  over  to  Mr.  Schaum,  who  had  just  arrived  from 
Germany.  We  do  not  know  how  many  pupils  there  were, 
nor  how  long  Mr.  Schaum  taught  before  he  was  ordained 
to  the  ministry.  Wm.  Graff  taught  during  the  winter  of 
1758. 

During  the  period  from  1754  to  1763,  many  of  the 
schools  were  conducted  by  the  Charity  School  Society, 
which  will  be  discussed  in  another  chapter.  Since  only 
twelve  Charity  schools  were  established,  as  will  be  ex- 
plained in  another  chapter,  the  Church  maintained  most 
of  her  schools  where  there  were  no  Charity  schools.  This 
fact  is  seen  from  the  report  of  the  Ministerium  for  1762, 
the  year  before  the  failure  of  the  Charity  School  Move- 
ment. The  report  is  given  in  full  below: 

“A  necessary  inquiry  was  made  about  the  schools  in  each  of  the 
United  Congregations  upon  which  the  following  reports  were 
made. 

I.  New  Providence  has  several  new  schools  but  the  main  school 
at  the  Church  is  vacant. 

II.  New  Hanover  still  has  one  school,  and  has  somewhat  been 
assisted  by  the  Society  in  London,  but  this  assistance  has  been 
lately  withdrawn  again.  The  condition  of  our  schools  at  Phila- 
delphia is  very  well  known,  and  the  public  examination  on  the 
morrow  shall  testify. 

III.  In  the  Swedish  congregations,  the  Swedish  schools  have, 
alas,  been  neglected  for  several  generations.  But  Dr.  Wrangle 
has  started  an  English  school  in  one  of  his  congregations,  in  which 
the  Lutheran  Catechism  is  taught  in  an  English  translation. 

IV.  In  the  Raritan  Congregation,  the  German  School  is  as  yet 
wanting. 

V.  In  New  York  the  German  School  is  badly  managed  by  rea- 
son of  a worthless  schoolmaster. 
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VI.  In  Mr.  Schaum’s  Congregation,  at  Oley,  a worthless  school- 
master had  to  be  discharged;  hence,  the  school  has  fallen  into  de- 
cay for  the  present. 

VII.  In  Vincent  township,  there  is  a good  school;  they  have  an 
excellent  schoolmaster  and  nearly  sixty  pupils. 

VIII.  In  Reading,  there  is  an  excellent  school  of  eighty  scholars 
or  more. 

IX.  Richmond  also  has  a fair  school. 

X.  In  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kurtz,  Sr.’s  Congregations,  there  are  sev- 
eral schools:  one  at  Tulpehocken  of  forty  and  in  Heidelberg,  one 
of  thirty  children. 

XI.  In  Lebanon,  there  are  no  schools  yet,  on  account  of  the 
poverty  of  the  people. 

XII.  In  Easton,  there  are  no  schools  yet,  because  the  people  are 
too  scattered. 

XIII.  At  Nordkill,  Mr.  Kurtz,  Jr.,  keeps  school  himself  in  win- 
ter and  at  first  had  about  thirty  children,  but  afterward  the  num- 
ber decreased  on  account  of  high  water. 

XIV.  In  Lancaster,  the  German  school  had  from  fifty  to  sixty 
children  in  summer  and  from  eighty  to  ninety  children  in  the 
winter.  It  is  supported  by  the  congregation  itself  without  out- 
side assistance.  Its  schoolmaster,  Jacob  Looser,  is  a ready  and 
gifted  man,  who  would  be  well  capable  of  still  more  important 
service.  Yet  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  lack  of  room  and  a proper 
code  of  rules,  interfere  with  its  efficiency”! 

Since  the  efforts  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of 
the  Gospel,  had  by  the  year  1762,  nearly  abandoned  its 
efforts,  the  Church  again  valiantly  took  up  her  duties  in 
education.  In  Hanover  it  was  a matter  of  pride  to  men- 
tion the  ability  of  the  Congregation  to  continue  instruc- 
tion without  the  aid  of  the  Society  and  this  is  also  clearly 
demonstrated  in  the  case  of  Lancaster.  The  report  says, 
“The  school  is  supported  by  the  congregation  itself,  with- 
out outside  assistance.’'  There  are  four  centers  in  the 
above  report  that  were  not  mentioned  in  1750,  although 
there  was  at  that  time  some  instruction  being  carried 
on  at  Oley,  in  Vincent  township,  in  Reading,  Heidelberg 
and  Nordkill.  It  is  probable  that  both  Lutheran  and 
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Reformed  co-operated  in  the  establishment  of  these 
schools,  and  while  these  were  the  only  schools  mentioned 
in  a definite  report,  it  must  not  be  assumed  that  these 
were  the  only  schools  operated.  On  the  contrary,  there 
were  large  numbers  of  teachers  under  the  control  of  min- 
isters not  mentioned  in  the  report.  The  school  at  Read- 
ing is  the  only  one  concerning  which  we  have  any  defin- 
ite records  compiled. 

The  schoolhouse  of  the  Church  at  Reading  was  erected 
in  1759  and  in  three  years'  time  it  had  sixty  children 
within  its  walls,  which  was  an  exceedingly  rapid  growth. 
There  was  probably  a school  in  connection  with  an  orig- 
inal building  which  had  been  erected  about  1752.  The 
first  teacher  was  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mausihl,  a former  student 
at  the  University  of  Strassburg.  At  the  time  of  the  re- 
port, in  the  minutes  of  1762,  Jacob  Fleisher  had  taken 
charge  of  the  school  where  he  remained  as  teacher  for  a 
period  of  twenty  years.  In  1765,  a large  stone  building 
was  erected  at  the  corner  of  Sixth  and  Washington 
Streets,  where  it  served  as  one  of  the  largest  schools  un- 
til after  the  time  of  the  introduction  of  the  common 
schools  of  the  state.  The  common  school  idea,  was  looked 
on  with  misgiving  at  Reading  and  had  much  opposition 
on  the  part  of  the  people. 

The  period  from  the  time  of  the  report  of  1762,  until 
the  time  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  is  one  of  the  most 
barren  in  reference  to  the  Church  schools.  Pikesland  es- 
tablished a school  in  connection  with  the  building  of  a 
Church  in  1762.  The  pastor  of  the  congregation  taught 
for  a period  of  nearly  three  years  until  he  was  relieved 
by  Ludwig  Voight  in  1765,  who  served  as  schoolmaster 
for  thirty-five  years.  When  Voight  left  in  1800,  his  place 
was  taken  by  Mr.  Wineland,  who  served  until  1803. 

In  1763,  according  to  the  Hallische  Nachrichten,  we 
have  definite  reference  to  the  school  of  Kingcess.  Muhlen- 
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berg  says,  “I  can  well  say  that  such  a school  for  the 
youth  as  this  (Kingcess)  is  the  most  vigorous  onslaught 
upon  the  deeply-rooted  kingdom  of  darkness  and  is  the 
genuine  mustard  seed  out  of  which  the  kingdom  of 
Christ  must  grow.  At  the  close,  we  sang  the  CXLVI 
Psalm  in  beautiful  harmony  and  ended  with  the  Prayer. 
I told  the  children  I was  pleased  with  their  diligence  and 
was  willing  to  send  them  something,  either  a cake  or 
booklet  for  each  one ; they  should  tell  me  which 
they  preferred.  One  answered  that  the  book  lasted 
longer  and  was  more  useful,  to  which  the  others  agreed ; 
I am  consequently  a debtor.^'^  The  school  was  probably 
in  continuous  operation  from  this  time  on.  Between 
1760  and  1765  a schoolhouse  was  erected  at  Friedens 
Church  on  the  Little  Schuylkill,  near  where  the  town  of 
Orwigsburg  now  stands. ^ In  the  minutes  of  1796,  this 
Church  is  not  mentioned  as  many  others  were  not,  which 
did  not  have  a regular  pastor  and  were  only  served  at 
times,  but  which  nearly  always  had  some  kind  of  school 
teacher  under  the.  general  supervision  of  the  Church.  In 
1767,  the  Old  Engle  School  was  established  at  Tredyffrin, 
but  this,  while  educating  a number  of  Lutheran  children 
and  being  supported  largely  by  Lutherans,  was,  however, 
not  under  direct  Lutheran  ministerial  control.  It  is  not 
definitely  know  but  it  is  probable  that  Bernville,  Berks 
county,  had  a school  at  this  time. 

The  facts  in  reference  to  these  schools  are  taken  from 
the  records  available  at  the  present  time.  The  material 
between  the  decade  of  1760  to  1770  is  very  inadequate 
and  does  not  give  a true  emphasis  as  to  the  great  num- 
ber of  Churches  and  school  buildings  or  other  places  of 


2 Kretschmann,  The  Old  Trappe  Church,  p.  49 

3 Weller,  Friedens  Church  at  the  Little  Schuylkill. 
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instruction  which  were  springing  up  in  every  little  Ger- 
man settlement. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  make  a summary  of  the  advance 
of  the  schools  in  the  quarter  from  1750-1775.  It  is  evi- 
dent, however,  that  when  the  Revoluton  opened,  large 
advances  had  been  made  and  people  were  not  as  poor  as 
they  had  been.  The  land  had  been  cleared  off  to  a large 
extent  and  crops  were  being  raised,  so  much  so,  that  the 
Pennsylvania  German  Country  became  the  ‘"granary” 
for  the  patriots  in  the  Revolutionary  Army.  The  fol- 
lowing is  an  approximation  which  is  based  on  the  ma- 
terial available: 


Town 

No.  of  Schools 

Pupils 

Barren  Hill 

1 

35 

Carlisle 

1 

35 

Cohansey 

1 

40 

Easton 

1 

40 

Friedens  Church 

1 

35 

Goshenhoppen 

1 

40 

Heidelberg 

1 

40 

Indianfield 

1 

20 

Jordan  Congregation 

1 

25 

Kingcess 

1 

45 

Lancaster 

1 

85 

Lebanon 

1 

60 

Mauncky 

1 

40 

Muddy  Creek 

1 

30 

Nordkeil 

1 

40 

Northampton  County 

2 

60 

Philadelphia 

2 

120 

Pikesland 

1 

40 

Providence 

1 

25 

Reading 

1 

80 

Richmond 

1 

40 

Saccum  and  Milford 

1 

45 

Salisbury 

1 

35 

Sandhill 

1 

35 
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Tulpehocken 

1 

40 

Vincent  Township 

1 

60 

Warwick 

1 

25 

York 

1 

70 

Total  Schools  40  1400 

While  this  estimate  of  the  number  of  schools  may  be 
a trifle  high,  we  may  say  that  the  number  of  children 
under  instruction  by  the  time  of  the  Revolution  was 
nearly  fifteen  hundred.  The  number  of  schools  and 
pupils  had  more  than  doubled  in  the  last  twenty-five 
years.  In  the  next  period  we  shall  see  that  the  schools 
again  maintained  the  same  rate  of  increase  and  to  this 
period  from  the  Revolution  to  the  beginning  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  we  now  turn  our  attention. 

We  are  not  able  to  determine  the  extent  of  the  effect  of 
the  Revolutionary  War  upon  the  German  schools  of  the 
Lutherans.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  there  was  not  a 
general  breakdown  in  parochial  education  especially  in  the 
large  congregations  as  at  Philadelphia,  York,  Hanover, 
Lancaster,  Providence,  Reading,  and  other  places.  School- 
master Fleischer  is  recorded  as  teaching  during  the 
whole  period  of  the  Revolution  at  Reading.  John  Jacob 
Looser  taught  during  the  Revolution.  The  greatest  dis- 
turbance was  felt  in  the  country  congregations,  where 
the  schoolmasters  who  were  not  so  prominent,  enlisted 
in  the  army. 

Hummelstown  opened  a school  in  1785.  David  Eck- 
stein was  the  teacher  and  held  school  in  a little  log  school- 
house  for  twenty-two  years. ^ About  1780,  the  Paradise 
congregation  in  York  county  is  mentioned  as  having 
Christian  Swarbach  as  their  schoolmaster.^  The  ex- 
tent of  this  school  is  not  known  but  the  fact  that  he 
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served  as  pastor  later  is  evidence  enough  that  he  vras 
successful  and  had  a large  school.  The  Lancaster  school 
was  flourishing  as  were  the  other  schools  which  had  been 
established  up  to  this  time. 

In  1787,  at  least  two  new  fields  were  opened  for  the 
purpose  of  instruction:  namely,  at  New  Holland  and 
Harrisburg.  In  1786,  the  Rev.  Frederick  Melsheimer, 
an  educational  enthusiast,  took  charge  of  the  congrega- 
tion at  New  Holland.  He  at  once  started  to  agitate  for 
a school  building.  He  explained  to  the  people  the  nec- 
essity for  education.  In  a little  over  a year,  1787,  a fine 
two-story  schoolhouse  was  erected  in  New  Holland  un- 
der the  leadership  of  their  pastor,  enthusiastic  for  edu- 
cation. Both  German  and  English  were  provided  for  in 
the  course  of  instruction,  the  second  story  being  used 
for  English.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Melsheimer  a few  years 
later  was  elected  to  the  Professorship  in  the  new  college 
begun  at  Lancaster. « 

On  March  12,  1787,  a subscription  was  opened  in  Har- 
risburg for  the  erection  of  a school  building  in  that  place. 
Twenty-eight  persons  subscribed.  The  building  was 
owned  jointly  by  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed,  and  was 
used  by  the  joint  congregations  for  twenty-seven  years. 
In  1791,  this  Union  Church  erected  a schoolhouse  on  the 
property  where  later  the  first  Lutheran  Church  was 
built.  Benjamin  Kurtz,  son  of  Nicholas  Kurtz,  came  to 
Harrisburg  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  and  taught  school 
for  a number  of  years.  Of  the  other  teachers  there  is 
no  information  available,  but  doubtless,  this  school  was 
kept  in  operation  until  the  school  system  of  the  state 
was  adopted. 

In  1791,  a schoolhouse  was  erected  in  the  Lykens  Val- 
ley between  Elizabethsville  and  Berrysburg.  The  con- 
gregation was  served  by  the  Rev.  Michael  Enderlein, 
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the  pastor  at  Hummelstown.  As  to  the  success  of  the 
schoolmasters  we  know  little.  In  Pottstown,  on  August 
24,  1784,  lot  No.  95  was  acquired  for  school  purposes.  In 
1785,  there  are  entries  in  the  minutes  of  the  Lutheran 
congregation  of  this  place  giving  the  expense  of  the  re- 
moval of  the  schoolmaster  from  another  town.  School- 
houses  were  springing  up  in  every  settlement  by  the  co- 
operation of  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  congregations. 
Schools  not  reported  in  the  minutes  of  the  Minister- 
ium,  were  erected  mostly  under  the  leadership  of  the 
Lutherans  at  Brush  Creek,  Westmorland,  and  Freeburg 
in  1780.  Krupps  school,  near  Freeburg,  was  erected  in 
1776  and  had  five  teachers  during  a history  of  about 
one  hundred  years.  Samuel  Schock  taught  school  here 
for  a period  of  almost  fifty  years.  In  1781,  Zion’s 
Church,  Bucks  county,  was  organized.  There  is  definite 
mention  of  a schoolmaster  at  this  Church  at  about  the 
time  of  the  erection  of  the  building.  When  we  examine 
the  reports'^  of  the  schools  for  1795,  in  addition  to  the 
above,  we  find  that  the  following  schools  have  been  added 
from  1750-1800:  Pottstown,  Barren  Hill,  Drockenland, 
Nazareth,  Aaronsburg,  Germany,  Holzeck  Swamp,  Ber- 
lin, William  Township,  Windsor,  York  county,  and  New 
Goshenhoppen.  Very  little  is  known  about  the  founding 
and  history  of  these  schools.  The  number  of  pupils 
taught  in  these  schools  can  only  be  approximated. 

The  report  on  schools  for  1797  makes  the  following  ad- 
ditions in  the  number  of  schools  established:  Restons, 
Green  Castle,  Dover  and  Shermans  Valley.  A school  in 
addition  to  those  stated  in  the  minutes  of  1797,  was  one 
started  at  Upper  Dublin  in  1799. 

The  main  effect  of  the  Revolutionary  War  had  passed 
and  normalcy  had  returned  by  the  years  1785-1790.  This 
is  nowhere  better  shown  than  in  the  great  number  of 
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schools  that  were  springing  up  in  every  community  and 
the  ‘‘filials”  of  the  main  congregations.  The  economic 
pressure  of  the  war  was  passing ; land  was  rapidly  being 
cleared  and  crops  increasing;  markets  were  opening  up 
everywhere;  and  roads  were  being  cut  through  the 
forests.  As  a result,  the  schools  began  to  flourish.  The 
report  at  the  meeting  of  the  Ministerium  in  1796  por- 
trays the  condition  of  the  schools  at  that  time.  The  re- 
port in  full  is  as  follows: 

“In  Mr.  Schulz’s  congregations,  the  schools  are  still  in  the  con- 
dition in  which  they  were  last  year.  Philadelphia  has  four  main 
schools  and  earnest  efforts  are  being  made  to  improve  them.  Lan- 
caster (school)  numbers  forty  to  eighty  and  German  and  English 
are  taught  in  the  school.  Mr.  Schroeter’s  congregations  have  four 
German  and  one  in  which  English  is  taught  with  the  German. 
Harrisburg  numbers  thirty  pupils  and  is  German  and  English 
and  in  the  country  there  are  several  German  schools.  Baltimore 
has  no  German  school.  In  Mr.  Carpenter’s  congregation,  there  are 
two  small  German  Schools.  In  Mr.  Sager’s  congregation,  there 
are  two  regular  schools  (in  fair  condition).  Haggerstown  has  one 
German  and  one  English  school  so,  also,  Trinkstown.” 

“In  Mr.  Bentz’s  congregations  there  are  no  German  schools. 
In  Goshenhoppen,  the  school  is  regularly  improving.  Lebanon  has 
one  school  with  forty  scholars,  others  have  some  smaller  schools. 
In  Mr.  Stock’s,  there  are  English  and  German  schools.  In  Mr. 
Lang’s,  two  German  and  one  English  and  German.  In  Mr. 
Staush’s,  two.  In  Mr.  Rothrauff’s,  three  German  winter  schools. 
In  Mr.  Graber’s,  two  regular  schools.  In  Mr.  Grob’s,  two  winter 
schools. ”8 

From  the  number  of  English  schools  mentioned  in  this 
report,  it  can  be  seen  that  the  demand  for  English  was 
growing.  There  were  only  a few  schools  before  the 
Revolution,  in  which  English  was  taught,  but  after  the 
war,  the  movement  became  very  strong.  We  have  seen 
that  the  New  Holland  school,  built  in  1787,  provided  for 
a combination  of  English  and  German  classes  from  its 
establishment.  Philadelphia  had  trouble  when  English 
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was  demanded  before  the  Revolution,  as  did  Lancaster, 
which  conducted  classes  in  English  before  1775.  Before 
the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  English  and  German 
were  frequently  combined  in  the  curriculum.  This  was 
especially  true  in  the  larger  towns,  but  in  the  country 
congregations.  Where  there  was  a more  conservative 
spirit,  the  introduction  of  English  was  generally  delayed 
until  the  establishment  of  the  Common  School  System 
of  1834.  The  English  question  was  a constant  source 
of  friction  in  the  schools  as  well  as  in  the  Churches.  The 
use  and  teaching  of  English  were  only  gradually  intro- 
duced. 

In  1796,  some  of  the  members  of  the  Ministerium  had 
heard  of  the  movement  in  the  General  Assembly  to  es- 
tablish the  Common  School  System,  and  with  the  schools 
advancing  so  rapidly  and  with  so  much  property  interest 
at  stake,  it  is  little  wonder  that  the  following  resolution 
was  adopted: 

“A  member  stated  to  the  meeting  that  the  design  of  the  Assem- 
bly of  the  State  to  establish  free  schools  throughout  the  State, 
would  very  much  .injure  our  common  schools,  especially  in  regard 
to  the  religion  taught  in  them  and  might  very  likely  destroy  them. 
It  was,  therefore.  Resolved,  that  their  congregations,  be  the  Com- 
mittee to  consider  the  matter  and  draft  a petition  with  reference 
to  this  matter  which  could  be  handed  into  the  Assembly.”9 

The  committee  met  and  drafted  a petition  addressed 
to  the  General  Assembly.  This  action  is  recorded  in  the 
minutes  as  follows : 

“The  Committee  appointed,  handed  in  a petition  addressed  to 
the  General  Assembly,  concerning  the  schools  in  Pennsylvania;  it 
was  read,  considered,  approved,  and  signed  by  the  delegates  and 
pastors. 

Resolved  that  a hundred  and  fifty  copies  be  printed  and  distri- 
buted among  the  various  congregations  to  be  signed.”io 

The  valuable  document  referred  to  above  has  been  lost. 
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but  it  showed  that  the  German  people  intended  to  retain 
their  German  schools;  for,  we  must  remember  that  the 
ideals  advocated  by  Luther  were  an  inseparable  part  of 
every  German's  thinking;  namely,  that  instruction  and 
religion  could  not  be  separated  and  that  real  instruction 
was  training  the  moral  and  religious  faculties. 

The  minutes  of  the  Ministerium  of  Pennsylvania  for 
the  closing  years  of  the  century  (1793,  1795,  1797)  con- 
tain the  reports  on  schools  from  the  pastors.  Since  most 
of  the  Churches  were  members  of  the  Ministerium,  the 
reports  from  these  Churches  give  one  a good  impression 
as  to  the  number  of  schools. 

The  report  for  1793  is  as  follows: 


Dr.  Helmuth 

Philadelphia 

Schools 

7 

Pastor  Schmidt 

Philadelphia 

3 

Pastor  Muhlenberg  Lancaster 

1 

Mr.  Wildbahn 

Reading 

1 

Mr.  Roller 

Altgo 

Schehoppen 

2 

Mr.  Gering 

Indianfield 

Tohicken 

Yorktown 

Tschochaly 

3 

Mr.  Lehman 

Creutzkriek 

Misullum 

Rockland 

Kutztown 

Windsor 

Hamburg 

8 

Mr.  Moller 

Bern 

Brameschweig 

2.  Albania 
Greenwich 

New  Holland 

Bergstrasse 

Muddykrick 

1 

Allegheny 

Strasburg 

New  Hanover 
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Mr.  Weinland 

Providence 

Germantown 

2 

Mr.  F.  Schafer 

Barren  Hill 

Macunshy 

Ober-Milford 

2 

Mr.  J.  Buskirk 

Obersaccon 

Salisburg 

Jordan 

2 

Mr.  Casper  Dill 

Earltownship 

Wissenburg 

2 

Mr.  Wichterman 

Allentown 

Downingtown 

Winter  skirche 

2 

Mr.  G.  Wiegand 

Zion 

Ober-Bermudien 

Thomas 

Jacobs  Kirche 

New  Goshenhoppen 

2 

Mr.  Espich 

Lower  Milford 

William  Township 
Greenwich 

2 

Mr.  Jager 

Molltown 

Hardwick 

1 

Mr.  Schmucker 

Quickelskirche 

1 

Weiseichen 

Mr.  Peter  Benz 

Kupho 

Middletown 

3 

Total...  45 

The  above  report  shows  a total  of  45  schools, but 
since  many  pastors  in  the  outlying  districts  did  not  at- 
tend the  meeting  which  was  held  at  Philadelphia,  many 
existing  schools  were  not  reported.  For  example,  the 
Northumberland  county  charge,  consisting  of  seven  con- 
gregations, was  not  reported.  Mr.  Lockman,  who  re- 
ported two  years  later  that  he  had  a ‘‘fine  school  in 
Lebanon,  as  also  at  the  Bergkirche;  several  smaller 
schools  and  one  union  school,’’  did  not  attend  the  meet- 
ing, so  these  schools  which  existed  in  1793,  were  not  in- 
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eluded  in  the  report.  Mr.  Muhlenberg  of  Lancaster  re- 
ported the  main  school  but  not  the  smaller  schools. 

It  is  evident  from  this  report  that  many  existing 
schools  were  not  reported  in  1793,  but  a fairly  accurate 
estimate  of  the  entire  number  of  schools  can  be  made 
from  it. 

The  report  for  1795  shows  a continued  growth  of  the 
schools 

“Mr.  Krug  reported,  that  in  Friedrichstadt,  there  was  a German 
school  with  40  to  50  children,  and  in  his  country  congregations 
several  smaller  schools;  but  also  complains  that  many  parents  pre- 
fer to  send  their  children  to  English  schools. 

Mr.  Schulz  reported  that  in  his  congregation  at  Tulpehocken, 
Atolloli,  Schaferstadt,  Werwick,  Heidelberg,  Wenrichs,  Rieds, 
there  were  several  German  schools,  and  that  the  tendency  towards 
English  was  not  very  strong. 

Mr.  Helmuth  and  Schmidt  reported  in  Philadelphia  there  are 
three  main  schools,  namely,  one  for  boys,  one  for  girls,  and  one 
for  poor  children,  they  have  three  teachers  with  about  250  chil- 
dren; besides  these  there  are  some  smaller  German  schools.  The 
preference  for  English  is  very  strong. 

Mr.  Muhlenberg  reports,  that  Lancaster  has  one  main  school, 
with  40  to  50  children  and  more.  There  are  also  some  smaller 
schools. 

Mr.  Melsheimer  reports  that  in  Hanover,  Codorus,  Germany, 
and  Opossum  Cr.,  he  has  only  one  German  school  in  his  congre- 
gations because  the  tendency  towards  English  is  very  strong. 

In  Mr.  Schafer’s  congregations,  the  school  at  Germantown  is 
at  present  vacant;  but  that  at  Barren  Hill  is  in  operation. 

Mr.  Lehman  has  eight  schools  in  his  congregations  at  Misillum, 
and  Macunshy,  and  several  in  common  with  the  Reformed. 

In  Mr.  Burkirk’s  congregations  at  Nazareth,  Whitpain  and 
Upper  Dublin  there  are  several  schools,  but  most  of  them  are 
only  kept  in  winter.  In  one  of  his  congregations  a school-master 
is  desired,  who  can  play  the  organ. 

Mr.  Roller’s  congregations,  in  Old  Goshenhoppen,  Indianfield 
and  Tohecke,  have  two  school-houses,  but  at  present  no  teacher; 
would  like  to  have  a man  who  can  play  the  organ. 

Mr.  Jager’s  congregation  in  Jersey  has  no  German  schools,  but 
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in  the  Pennsylvania  congregations  there  are  some. 

Mr.  Gaisenhainer’s  congregation  in  New  Goshenhoppen  has  a 
strong  school;  but  in  both  the  other  congregations  there  are  none. 

Mr.  Lochmann  has  a fine  school  in  Lebanon,  as  also  at  the 
Bergkirche;  several  smaller  schools  and  one  union  school. 

Mr.  Espig’s  congregations,  Bruns  Valley,  Arensburg,  Penn’s 
Hill,  and  Mahanai,  have  good  schools;  they  desire  to  have  a 
school-teacher.” 

The  report  for  1797  is  as  follows 

“The  reports  concerning  the  German  schools  were  handed  in.  Mr. 
Jung  reported  that  at  present  there  was  a good  school-teacher  at 
Martinsburg.  Mr.  Schaeffer,  that  the  congregation  at  German- 
town has  no  teacher  at  present.  J.  Goering,  that  in  Yorktown  a 
new  school  teacher  was  received,  and  it  is  at  present  still  unknown 
how  it  will  work.  Mr.  Schroter,  in  Hanover,  that  four  schools  are 
at  present  being  kept  in  his  congregations.  Mr.  Melsheimer,  that 
three  German  schools  are  being  kept  in  his  congregations.  Mr. 
Kurtz,  that  his  congregation  in  Baltimore  possesses  one  German 
and  one  English  school.  Mr.  Schmucker,  in  Hagerstown,  that 
there  are  four  schools  in  his  congregations.  Mr.  Lochmann,  in 
Lebanon,  that  there  are  two  schools  in  his  congregations.  Mr. 
Stauch  reports  three  summer  and  five  winter  schools  in  Redstone. 

Mr.  Rothrauff,  Greencastle,  that  in  his  congregation  two  win- 
ter schools  are  kept.  Mr.  Graber,  Middletown,  Md.,  that  in  his  con- 
gregations three  German  schools  are  kept.  Mr.  Grob,  Dover, 
that  in  his  congregations  there  are  three  German  schools.  Mr. 
Spindler,  Augusta  County,  Va.,  reports  three  schools  in  his  con- 
gregations. Mr.  Herbst,  Sherman’s  Valley,  that  in  his  congrega- 
tions four  winter  schools  are  kept.  The  others  were  still  in  the 
same  conditions  as  last  year.” 

At  the  close  of  the  century  there  were  more  than  one 
hundred  schools  under  the  supervision  of  the  Minister- 
ium.  The  minutes  of  the  Ministerium  for  1802  show  79 
schools.  By  including  27  schools  which  were  not  in- 
cluded in  this  report,  we  have  a total  of  106  schools  for 
this  year.  When  we  sum  up  the  number  of  schools  at 
the  close  of  the  century,  an  approximation  is  all  that  can 
be  made.  By  the  use  of  every  available  information  in- 
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eluding  individual  Church  records,  county  histories,  the 
minutes  of  the  Ministerium,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that 
there  were  at  least  130  schools  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Lutheran  Church.  Since  some  of  the  schools  were 
open  only  in  the  winter,  the  number  of  pupils  varied,  but 
it  is  safe  to  assume  that  at  least  five  thousand  pupils  re- 
ceived instruction  in  these  Church  schools  at  the  close 
of  the  century. 

After  1800,  the  number  of  schools  increased  rapidly. 
In  1802  seventy-nine  schools  were  reported  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  ministerium;  seventy  in  1803;  eighty-nine  in 
1804;  and  two  hundred  and  six  in  1820.  By  including 
fifty  schools  which  were  not  reported  at  this  time  but 
had  been  reported  previously  or  immediately  afterwards, 
we  have  a total  of  two  hundred  and  fifty-six  schools  un- 
der the  supervision  of  the  ministerium.^^  While  this 
study  does  not  go  beyond  the  eighteenth  century,  these 
years  (1802,  1803,  1804,  1820)  are  mentioned  here  to  in- 
dicate the  rapid  growth  in  the  number  of  schools  after 
the  close  of  the  century. 

When  we  compare  the  number  of  Lutheran  schools  at 
the  close  of  the  century  with  the  number  of  schools  main- 
tained by  the  Reformed  Church  and  the  Quakers,  we  see 
that  the  Lutheran  schools  exceeded  the  number  main- 
tained by  the  Reformed  as  well  as  the  number  conducted 
by  the  Quakers.  The  Reformed  Church  had  a total  of 
124  schools  in  1800,i^  and  “the  number  of  regularly  es- 
tablished Quaker  schools  was  between  sixty  and  sev- 

enty.^’ie 

As  in  1750  the  Germans  comprised  about  one-third  of 
the  population  of  the  state,  and  the  Quakers  about  one- 
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third.  A great  deal  of  credit  is  due  the  Germans  for 
their  efforts  to  educate  their  children  under  trying  cir- 
cumstances for  the  Lutherans  and  Reformed  together 
maintained  about  254  schools  in  1800. 


Chapter  IX 

Muhlenberg  and  the  Schools 

ENRY  Melchior  Muhlenberg  was  born  at  Eim- 
beck,  Hanover,  Germany,  September  6,  1711, 
descended  from  a family  which  had  lost  title 
and  estate  during  the  Thirty  Years’  War.  At 
the  age  of  seven,  he  entered  one  of  the  two 
classical  schools  at  Eimbeck  and  when  twelve 
years  of  age  was  admitted  into  the  Church.  He  showed 
an  unusually  devoted  spirit  at  an  early  age  which  is  evi- 
denced by  some  essays  written  in  his  childish  hand  ex- 
pressing his  youthful  faith  in  Christ. 

In  the  spring  of  1733,  Muhlenberg  was  sent  to  the 
classical  school  at  Zellerfield  where  he  enjoyed  the  sym- 
pathy and  favor  of  the  master,  and  was  allowed  to  take  a 
class  of  eighteen  small  children.  This  experience  was  very 
valuable  to  him  in  his  later  ministerial  duties.  On  March 
19,  1735,  he  went  to  the  University  of  Goettingen  as  one 
of  its  first  students.  He  received  a great  spiritual  awaken- 
ing while  at  the  University  which  affected  his  whole 
life.  In  1737,  he  was  chosen  as  one  of  the  few  students 
who  were  allowed  to  preach  in  the  University  Church. 
When  he  graduated,  in  1738,  certain  prominent  men  of 
the  Church  intended  to  secure  a Church  for  this  promis- 
ing student,  but  after  some  consideration,  decided  to 
place  him  in  the  Halle  Orphan  School  as  teacher.  Muhlen- 
berg was  first  placed  among  the  smallest  children,  and, 
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showing  his  worth,  he  was  gradually  promoted  until  he 
was  appointed  “inspector’"  of  a sick  ward. 

In  1739,  he  was  appointed  pastor  at  Grosshenerdorf, 
where  he  served  several  years.  He,  however,  remained 
in  close  connection  with  the  authorities  at  Halle  and 
when  the  call  came  for  someone  to  work  among  the 
Lutherans  of  Pennsylvania,  he  was  chosen  for  this  task, 
which  he  accepted  after  a visit  to  Francke,  Sept.  6,  1741. 

February  4,  1742,  he  left  Halle  for  London  by  the  way 
of  Rotterdam,  passing  through  Halberstadt,  Weraige- 
rode,  Goettingen,  Lyden,  Briel  and  other  places.  In 
April,  he  arrived  at  the  home  of  the  Rev.  Michael  Ziegen- 
hagen,  D.  D.,  from  whom  he  received  the  call  for  the 
congregations  at  New  Hanover,  Providence  and  Phila- 
delphia. 

He  left  London  on  June  13,  on  a ship  with  a number 
of  Saltzbergers  who  were  going  to  Georgia.  After  a 
harrowing  voyage  and  safe  passage  through  many  dan- 
gers and  trials,  he  with  the  rest  of  the  people  were  placed 
ashore  at  Charleston,  South  Carolina.  The  twenty-fourth 
of  September  he  boarded  a sloop  bound  for  Savannah, 
Georgia,  where  he  arrived  October  2,  1742.  On  Octo- 
ber 18,  Muhlenberg  in  company  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bolt- 
zius  left  Savannah  for  Charleston,  where  they  arrived 
on  the  twentieth.  Boltzius  returned  to  Ebenezar,  Georgia, 
October  24,  and  Muhlenberg  was  left  alone  and  after 
many  trials  with  rough  sea  and  vermin,  he  finally  arrived 
unheralded  at  Philadelphia,  November  25,  1742. 

A meeting  was  called  with  Zinzendorf,  who  was  serv- 
ing as  pastor,  as  chairman,  and  Muhlenberg  was  ques- 
tioned in  a manner  very  humiliating  to  him  as  to  the 
legitimacy  of  his  call.  His  calm  dignity,  however,  con- 
vinced his  hearers  that  he  was  sent  as  their  pastor.  We 
shall  now  attempt  to  show  his  vital  effect  on  the  Church 
Schools  of  the  congregations  and  other  educational  enter- 
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prises.  In  the  words  of  Haussmann,  ‘‘One  phase  of 
Muhlenberg’s  work  seems  to  be  receiving  only  passing 
notice;  namely,  his  work  as  an  educator.  Innumerable 
passages  in  the  Halle  Reports  and  in  Muhlenberg’s  jour- 
nal bear  testimony  mostly  to  his  interest  but  also  to  his 
actual  labors  in  this  direction.  One  of  the  first  things 
he  did  after  his  arrival  in  1742,  was  to  introduce  into  the 
scattered  schools  which  came  under  his  supervision,  a 
uniform  system.  Whenever  he  visited  a congregation 
to  preach,  he  insisted  that  one  be  built.’’^  Muhlenberg 
as  a Patriarch  of  the  Church  was  also  Patriarch  of  the 
schools  of  the  Lutherans  in  Pennsylvania.  He  not  only 
introduced  a uniform  system  but  secured  schoolmasters 
and  placed  them  in  various  congregations;  he  prevailed 
on  the  people  for  support.  He  saw  in  the  schools  the 
greatest  enemy  of  the  powers  of  evil.  He  visited  the 
schools,  examined  the  pupils,  advised  the  schoolmasters 
and  healed  the  educational  wounds  in  the  congregations. 
His  foresight  and  activity  did  more  than  any  other  factor 
to  establish  the  school  system  and  agitate  a common  edu- 
cation for  the  Lutheran  children  of  the  congregations. 

We  shall  now  consider  Muhlenberg’s  educational  ac- 
tivity from  the  time  of  his  arrival  in  November,  1742, 
until  the  efforts  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of 
the  Gospel  to  establish  their  English-German  schools  in 
1753.  He  had  not  been  among  the  people  two  weeks 
before  he  saw  their  need  for  education.  He  began  to 
consider  how  he  might  give  instruction  to  the  young. 
The  worthless  schoolmasters  intended  to  set  up  opposing 
congregations  to  work  against  the  patriarch.  More- 
over, schoolmasters  were  rare,  lazy  and  given  to  ex- 
cessive drinking.  The  importance  of  education  was  so 
real  to  Muhlenberg,  that  on  January  10,  1743,  but  six 
weeks  after  he  landed  at  Philadelphia,  parents  brought 
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their  children  to  him  to  be  instructed.  Young  men  and 
women  twenty  years  old,  came  to  him  to  be  taught  the 
ABC  book.  In  his  diary  he  says,  '‘Yet  I rejoice  at  see- 
ing the  desire  to  learn  something.  Singing  has  also 
totally  died  out  among  the  young  people.”^  This  shows 
clearly  that  Muhlenberg  had  already  in  mind  the  singing 
classes  back  in  the  Orphan  School  at  Halle  as  the  ideal 
of  education  to  which  he  had  been  accustomed. 

Dr.  Mann,  in  commenting  on  these  facts,  says,  “These 
words  give  us  a clear  insight  into  things,  the  evils 
Muhlenberg  had  to  contend  with  and  the  animus  he  car- 
ried into  the  work  before  him.  Since  he  began  to  some 
extent  to  fill  the  office  of  the  school  teacher,  he  made  his 
services  eminently  valuable  to  the  rising  generation  and 
brought  them  nearer  to  him — a matter  of  highest  im- 
portance. In  addition  to  the  German  language  which 
even  in  our  time  is  the  ordinary  medium  between  thou- 
sands of  eastern  Pennsylvanians,  he  had  also  to  teach 
English.  He  says,  “Some  young  fellows  came  to  the 
school  who  wished  to  learn  the  English.  This  also  affords 
me  an  opportunity  to  do  some  good.  He  read  with  them, 
the  New  Testament  in  English.  The  frame  Church 
building  at  New  Hanover  was  at  that  time  used,  though 
it  was  not  finished.  It  was  resolved  to  erect  a school- 
house.  Some  members  at  once  gave  their  names  as  con- 
tributors for  this  purpose.’^s 

Thus  Muhlenberg  immediately  began  to  direct  the  edu- 
cational sentiment  of  the  people  toward  the  erection  of  a 
suitable  schoolhouse.  Some  money  came  from  the 
Fatherland,  most  of  it  being  Muhlenberg's  salary.  He 
kept  enough  money  to  buy  a new  suit  and  the  remainder 
he  gave  to  the  congregations  for  schoolhouses  and 
Churches. 


2 Mann,  Life  and  Times  of  Henry  Melchior  Muhlenberg. 

3 Ibid,  pp.  130,  131. 
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He  gave  sixty  pounds  of  his  salary  for  the  school  at 
New  Hanover,  thus  showing  his  willingness  of  self-sacri- 
fice for  such  a cause.  On  January  16,  1743,  he  announced 
to  the  people  that  he  would  give  instruction  during  the 
following  week.  There  was  immediate  rivalry  among  the 
people  as  to  whose  house  he  should  go.  He  settled  the 
matter  by  arranging  to  go  to  one  house  in  the  morning 
and  to  another  house  in  the  afternoon,  a distance  of 
about  one  and  a half  miles.  Muhlenberg  instructed  chil- 
dren the  second  week  after  January  10,  in  Providence. 
The  following  week  he  went  to  Philadelphia  where  he 
continued  his  practice  started  at  Hanover — that  of  in- 
structing the  young  during  the  week. 

On  Sunday,  January  24,  Muhlenberg  had  a conversa- 
tion with  a certain  schoolmaster  of  Philadelphia,  who  in- 
tended to  leave  the  neighborhood  and  take  charge  of  a 
congregation  in  the  outlying  settlements.  He  found  out 
that  he  was  not  qualified  as  a minister  and  advised  him 
to  continue  with  his  teaching.  He  straightened  out  a 
controversy  among  the  people  at  New  Hanover  on  Febru- 
ary 4,  concerning  the  proposed  schoolhouse.  The  ques- 
tion was  whether  the  school  should  be  in  the  parsonage  or 
whether  a separate  building  should  be  erected.  Trouble 
arose,  and  the  people  took  sides.  On  Saturday  after  the 
above  date,  he  held  a meeting  of  the  people  when  a vote 
was  taken,  and  the  difficulty  was  smoothed  over.  Plans 
were  made  as  soon  as  possible  and  the  construction  of  the 
new  schoolhouse  began  in  May.^ 

From  such  an  account,  it  is  evident  that  school  matters 
were  from  the  very  first  constantly  occupying  the  seri- 
ous consideration  of  the  Patriarch.  His  whole  time  was 
divided  between  the  Church  and  the  school.  As  a matter 
of  fact,  during  the  first  three  years,  his  mind  was  occu- 
pied more  with  school  matters  than  with  the  Church. 


4 Cp.  Mann.  Life  and  Times  of  Henry  Melchior  Muhlenberg. 
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He  gave  money  to  schools;  he  talked  schools;  he  caused 
the  erection  of  buildings,  and  during  the  week  he  gave  his 
valuable  time  to  instruction. 

The  influence  of  Muhlenberg,  however,  was  not  to  be 
confined  long  to  the  three  congregations  of  Philadelphia, 
New  Hanover  and  Providence.  Before  long  he  had  en- 
gaged J.  J.  Loeser  and  F.  J.  Vigera  to  teach  in  the  con- 
gregations at  New  Hanover  and  Providence,  respec- 
tively. He  went  out  into  the  surrounding  congregations 
at  Raritan,  Cohancy,  Schwartzwald,  and  at  Lancaster, 
encouraging  schools  wherever  he  went. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  Schaum,  Brunholtz  and  Kurtz, 
things  took  a better  turn.  Schaum  and  Kurtz  were  pro- 
fessional teachers  in  Germany.  Muhlenberg  chose  J.  N. 
Kurtz  to  teach  the  school  at  New  Hanover,  while  Schaum 
remained  in  Philadelphia  and  taught.  Brunholtz,  fol- 
lowing Muhlenberg’s  inspired  leadership,  began  to  in- 
struct in  Philadelphia  in  his  own  home.  J.  J.  Loeser 
went  to  Lancaster  and  took  charge  of  the  fast  growing 
school  at  that  place.  Muhlenberg  was  now  relieved  from 
teaching  and  at  once  showed  his  rare  ability  as  an  organ- 
izer of  Churches  and  schools.  He  visited  outside  the 
State,  in  New  Jersey,  and  helped  direct  the  Raritan  con- 
gregation there.  Whenever  a congregation  requested 
Muhlenberg  to  procure  a teacher,  he  was  always  ready 
to  do  his  best  for  them.  Thus  on  June  22,  1746,  he 
promised  to  obtain  a suitable  teacher  for  the  congrega- 
tion at  Conewago.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  Patriarch 
had  particular  trouble  with  the  Moravians  who  tried  to 
separate  the  Lutheran  congregations  and  then  take  over 
the  Churches  and  schoolhouses  into  their  control.  Time 
after  time,  Muhlenberg  straightened  out  such  troubles 
caused  by  the  Moravian  element  and  thus  brought  har- 
mony into  the  educational  life  of  the  congregations. 

Speaking  of  his  experience  concerning  the  school- 
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master,  Maul,  at  York,  Muhlenberg’s  biographer  says : 

“He  also  listened  to  charges  against  the  aged  parochial  teacher, 
Maul,  which,  to  a large  extent,  were  found  to  be  exaggerations. 
Some  of  the  members  who  handed  in  their  names  were  required  to 
make  peace  at  once  with  those  with  whom  they  had  been  quarrel- 
ing. The  name  of  one  of  the  members  who  was  unwilling  to  be 
reconciled  with  the  justice  of  the  peace,  who  brought  charges 
against  him,  was  rejected  until  he  could  show  a better  spirit.’’^ 

J.  F.  Vigera,  J.  N.  Kurtz  and  J.  J.  Looser  were  sent 
constantly  to  the  outlying  congregations  to  read  sermons, 
especially  at  Upper  Milford  and  Saccum.  Muhlenberg, 
when  recording  the  marriage  of  schoolmaster  Looser,  re- 
ports him  as  having  remarkable  success  in  reading  and 
teaching. 

In  1748,  the  pastors  bewailed  the  fact  that  so  few 
teachers  were  available  to  instruct  the  young  in  the  midst 
of  so  many  sects.® 

“But  the  greatest  concern  of  the  preachers  consists  herein,  that 
for  the  instruction  of  the  numerous  youths  so  few  adequate  in- 
structors are  at  hand,  when  nevertheless  in  a country  where  such 
a multiplicity  of  sects  and  opinions  prevail,  the  highest  necessity 
demands  that  the  young  be  established  and  fortified  in  time  with 
knowledge  of  God  and  divine  truth  by  sufficient  instruction,  so  that 
the  future  may  not  be  driven  about  by  every  wind  of  doctrine  . . . 
In  Philadelphia  . . . especially,  into  which  several  thousands  of 
Germans  annually  are  accustomed  to  come,  it  is  most  highly  nec- 
essary to  build  a roomy  schoolhouse.  . . . two  or  three  colleagues 
should  be  appointed  to  labor  in  the  school,  but  school  money  re- 
ceived is  insufficient  to  maintain  even  one  and  has  hitherto  served 
to  pay  for  the  remaining  necessaries  for  Mr.  Heintzlemann,  ex- 
cept the  table,  with  which  pastor  Brunnholtz  supplied  him. 

“A  certain  patron  and  kind  benefactor  out  in  Germany  was 
awakened  to  appropriate  a respectable  capital  for  these  congre- 
gations, and  actually  paid  it  over,  of  which  he  retained  the  in- 
terest for  himself  until  his  death;  but  directed  that  after  his  de- 
mise it  be  applied  for  the  benefit  of  these  congregations  as  neces- 
sity requires;  especially,  also  among  other  things  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  good  school  institutions,  and  that  the  entire  disposition 
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and  administration  of  it  be  entrusted  to  the  existing:  directors  of 
Uhe  Orphan  House  at  Halle,  according  to  their  best  knowledge.”^ 

In  1748,  J.  Albert  Weygand,  Lucas  Raus,  and  J. 
Schrenk  arrived.  Muhlenberg  showed  sympathy  toward 
them  and  as  they  were  able  to  do  some  reading  and 
teaching,  he  sent  them  to  outlying  congregations  to  do 
parochial  teaching.  It  often  fell  to  the  lot  of  Muhlen- 
berg to  straighten  out  difficulties  caused  by  those  men. 
December,  1751,  the  Rev.  J.  D.  H.  Heintzelmann  and  the 
Rev.  Frederick  Schultz  arrived  from  Germany.  Heintzel- 
mann was  assigned  as  assistant  to  Brunholtz  in  Phila- 
delphia, where  he  was  expected  to  help  teach  the 
Parochial  school  which  then  engaged  Mr.  Naumann.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Schultz  was  made  assistant  to  Muhlenberg,  who 
sent  him  to  the  outlying  congregations  where  he  did 
much  teaching.  During  this  period  many  parochial 
school  teachers  of  second  grade  were  arriving  from  Ger- 
many. In  one  autumn,  about  the  middle  of  the  cen- 
tury, twelve  parochial  teachers  arrived  from  Ger- 
many. In  1754,  Muhlenberg  said:  'Tt  (the  province  of 
Pennsylvania)  seemis,  with  a wicked,  frivolous  rabble 
and  many  vagabond  preachers  and  students,  the  devil 
is  raging  and  carrying  on  his  slanders  and  calumnies 
against  the  poor  Hallenses.^s  Muhlenberg  in  connection 
with  his  most  trusted  pastors  sifted  these  “rabble  stu- 
dents” and  teachers  and  obtained  suitable  teachers  for 
the  fast  growing  schools.  In  1747,  he  said,  “We  should 
at  least  have  an  establishment  in  each  Church  building 
that  the  children  might  be  lodged,  boarded  and  superin- 
tended, but  as  yet,  see  no  possibility  of  this  as  we  have 
not  yet  fully  paid  for  our  Church  building.^  If  the 
gracious  God  would  only  aid  us  so  far  that  the  orphan 
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children  and  poor  widows  and  others  could  have  school 
free,  it  would  be  a source  of  great  joy  to  me.”io 

In  1755,  concerning  a call  sent  to  him  from  Luneberg, 
Nova  Scotia,  Muhlenberg  says,  “All  natural  feelings  did 
not  disincline  me  to  spend  my  last  hours  in  a community 
where  I could  have  the  opportunity  to  serve  the  Church 
and  her  schools. Indeed  during  the  time  of  the 
Charity  School  Movement,  Muhlenberg  was  laying  plans 
to  erect  an  Orphan  School  Home  similar  to  that  at  Halle 
where  he  intended  to  take  care  and  educate  poor  children 
and  prepare  young  men  for  the  ministry.  It  was,  there- 
fore, during  the  years  1750-60  that  he  probably  paid  his 
greatest  attention  to  the  schools.  At  no  time  was  he 
hostile  to  the  efforts  of  the  Society  but  endeavored  by 
every  means  to  aid  their  projects.  He  was  willing  to  do 
anything  whereby  the  children  of  Lutheran  faith  might 
receive  a better  education. 

Muhlenberg  was  the  chief  force  that  caused  the  offer 
of  the  Trappe  schoolhouse  free  of  charge  to  the  Charity 
School  Society  if  the  Society  would  establish  a school 
there.  In  a letter  to  Dr.  William  Smith,  Cornelius 
Rabatan  is  recommended  as  school  teacher  at  a salary 
of  twenty-five  pounds;  Dr.  Smith  acted  on  Muhlenberg’s 
advice  and  hired  this  teacher.  Moreover,  Muhlenberg 
accepted  the  position  as  Catechist  for  the  schools  at  New 
Providence,  New  Hanover,  Vincent  in  Chester  county, 
and  Reading.  For  these  services  he  received  a salary  of 
fifteen  pounds  from  the  Society.  On  July  24,  1755,  he 
signed  a receipt  for  fifteen  pounds  “as  Catechist  to  the 
Society’s  free  school  commencing  May  1,  1775. 

Franklin  addressed  a letter  to  Muhlenberg,  who  was 
well  acquainted  with  German  life  and  attitude.  Muhlen- 
berg, in  reply,  states  that  he  was  pleased  to  hear  of  such 
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an  idea  especially  because  many  of  the  poor  would  be 
educated  and  they  could  be  made  loyal  subjects  to  the 
Protestant  throne  of  England.  He  pointed  out  the  power 
of  Christopher  Saur.  He  advised  the  trustees  to  set  up 
a printing  press,  and  further  told  them  that  he  had  al- 
ready attempted  to  do  so  but  had  to  abandon  the  idea 
on  account  of  his  health  and  many  duties  and  the  lack  of 
money.  He,  however,  offered  to  take  over  the  editorship 
of  a paper  should  the  trustees  start  one.^^  The  trustees 
accepted  his  suggestion,  purchased  the  printing  press  of 
Benjamin  Franklin  at  the  cost  of  one  hundred  eighty- 
six  pounds,  three  shillings.  Muhlenberg,  however,  for 
special  reasons,  declined  his  promise  but  recommended 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Handschuh  to  the  position.  The  trustees, 
at  once,  elected  Handschuh,  who  took  charge  of  the  paper 
as  “inspector.” 

The  Lutheran  leaders  in  Pennsylvania  were  entirely 
favorable  to  the  Society’s  plans  and  were  constantly 
working  in  harmony  with  them.  It  was  largely  due  to 
the  respect  held  for  Muhlenberg  among  the  Germans 
and  the  efforts'  of  Schlatter  that  the  Society  was  able  to 
operate  at  all.  The  suspicions  aroused  by  Saur,  however, 
were  too  strong  for  Muhlenberg  and  Schlatter  to  over- 
come. Consequently,  July  8,  1763,  Muhlenberg  in  his 
minutes  says  he  was  instructed  by  the  authorities  of  the 
Society  to  inform  the  trustees  and  schoolmaster  at 
Providence,  New  Hanover  and  Pikestown  that  the 
Charity  Schools  were  to  receive  no  more  support  and  as 
a result  they  were  abandoned. 

From  1763-80  Muhlenberg  continued  his  interest  in 
school  matters.  We  see  him  transferring  schoolmasters, 
encouraging  schools  the  same  as  he  did  when  he  arrived 
in  1743.  In  1775,  we  find  him  at  the  Hebron  congrega- 
tion at  Culpepper,  Virginia,  looking  into  their  needs.  We 
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find  him  inspiring  the  schoolmaster  of  the  congregation 
at  Germantown  to  take  charge  of  this  congregation  and 
teach  a school  there.  From  1765  on  he  is  thinking  of  his 
“Waisenhaus”  in  this  country.  In  1775,  he  aided  Chris- 
topher Kunze  in  the  establishment  of  the  Seminarium  at 
Philadelphia.  Even  the  scholar,  Dr.  Kunze,  in  his  edu- 
cational plans  sought  constantly  the  advice  of  Muhlen- 
berg. In  1765,  Muhlenberg  had  a considerable  sum  of 
money  placed  in  his  hands  for  a ‘^Hoher  Schule.”  In  a 
letter  to  Dr.  Plitt,  the  Patriarch  explains  that  the  funds 
received  were  not  sufficient  to  erect  a worthy  institution. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  relate  every  incident  but  sufficient 
to  say,  “Father  Muhlenberg,  the  supreme  director.” 


' Chapter  X 

The  Lutheran  Church  and  the 
Charity  School  Movement 

OR  the  purpose  of  establishing  schools  in  Penn- 
sylvania in  the  German  districts,  in  which  Eng- 
lish as  well  as  German  should  be  taught,  funds 
were  solicited  from  the  Society  for  the  Propaga- 
tion of  the  Gospel,  and  from  individuals.^  These 
schools  were  known  as  Charity  Schools. 

Prior  to  1753,  there  was  no  organized  concerted  ef- 
fort on  the  part  of  the  State  to  organize  a general  sys- 
tem of  education.  In  the  sparsely  settled  communities 
the  Church  schools  were  too  widely  scattered  to  accom- 
modate all  the  children.  “As  it  is  with  the  Churches  in 
the  rural  districts,  both  Churches  and  schoolhouses  are 
usually  built  around  such  places  only,  where  most  neigh- 
bors and  Church  members  live.”^  in  many  places  where 
they  did  organize  themselves  into  congregations,  they 
had  neither  pastor  nor  teacher  to  instruct  them. 

Some  of  those  who  served  as  minister  and  teacher 
were  wholly  unfit,  intellectually  and  morally,  for  such  an 
important  office.  In  many  places  the  schoolmasters  were 
forced  to  resort  to  manual  labor  because  their  salaries 
were  not  sufficient  to  support  them.  Many  families  were 
too  poor  to  buy  Bibles  and  catechisms  for  themselves  and 
their  children.  That  there  was  need  for  some  system  of 
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schools  other  than  the  Church  schools  is  evidenced  from 
a statement  in  Muhlenberg's  diary  in  1745  in  which  he 
bewails  the  lack  of  Christian  schools.  “In  our  parishes 
we  have,  up  to  this  time,  not  been  able  to  erect  schools. 
Would  that  we  might  have  in  our  communities  and 
parishes  but  ten  or  twenty  of  the  many  hundred  Charity 
Schools  of  England,  where  the  children  might  be  taught, 
if  only  for  a short  period  during  the  year,  it  would  aid 
us  greatly." 

In  many  communities  in  which  schools  had  been  es- 
tablished before  1750,  they  were  not  able  to  accommo- 
date all  the  pupils  who  applied  for  admission,  due  to  the 
fact  that  both  old  and  young  came  to  learn.  Parents 
were  not  ashamed  to  sit  with  their  children  to  learn  to 
read.  The  buildings  were  too  small  and  the  people  were 
not  able  to  raise  funds  to  build  larger  ones.  There  was 
no  adequate  provision  for  the  training  of  teachers  to 
take  the  place  of  the  old  ones  who  had  come  with  the 
earlier  immigrants  and  were  dying  off.  Thousands  of 
immigrants  arrived  each  year,  and  the  important  prob- 
lem was  to  train  these  people  and  make  of  them  good 
citizens.3  It  was  the  purpose  of  the  Charity  Schools  to 
accomplish  this  task. 

The  introduction  of  the  Charity  Schools  was  due 
Islrgely  to  the  efforts  of  the  Rev.  Michael  Schlatter,  who 
came  to  Pennsylvania  in  1746,  as  “Church  visitor."  His 
duty  was  to  visit  the  Reformed  congregations  in 
America  “in  order  to  investigate  whether  the  ministers 
and  schoolmasters  faithfully  administer  their  offices,  re- 
main in  the  purity  of  doctrine  and  maintain  the  estab- 
lished order."^ 

On  December  13,  1753,  Provost  Smith,  who  became  in- 
terested in  the  proposed  schools,  wrote  a letter  to  the  So- 
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ciety  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  in  which  he 
says: 

“For  many  years  past  incredible  numbers  of  poor  Protestants 
have  flocked  to  our  colony,  particularly  to  Pennsylvania.  Their 
melancholy  situation,  thru  want  of  instructors  and  their  utter  in- 
ability to  maintain  them,  with  the  distressing  prospect  of  ap- 
proaching darkness  and  idolatry  among  them,  have  been  repre- 
sented to  their  fellow-protestants  in  Europe  in  the  most  moving 
terms. ”5 

“In  courts  of  judicature,’^  said  Smith,  “interpreters 
are  constantly  wanted  through  the  vast  increase  of  Ger- 
man business  and  may  soon  be  wanted  in  the  Assembly 
itself  to  tell  one-half  of  the  legislatures  what  the  other 
half  says. ”6 

The  Lutherans  were  favorable  to  the  Charity  School 
project.  As  has  been  noted  above,  Muhlenberg  longed 
for  some  of  the  Charity  Schools  in  Pennsylvania.  He  also 
felt  the  need  for  an  institution  where  the  ministers  in 
the  Lutheran  Church  might  be  educated.  His  interest 
in  the  movement  is  manifested  in  the  fact  that  his  con- 
gregations at  New  Hanover  and  New  Providence  were 
the  first  to  petition  the  trustees,  in  August,  1754,  for 
schools,  offering  their  newly  built  schoolhouses  for  this 
purpose. 

The  schools  were  to  be  open  to  all  denominations  and 
as  far  as  possible  the  teachers  in  the  Church  schools  were 
to  be  employed.  The  trustees  were  to  be  selected  from 
the  different  denominations.  The  Lutheran  trustees  for 
the  several  schools  were  as  follows:  Lancaster,  McGera; 
New  Providence  and  Skippack,  John  Schrack  and  Nicho- 
laus  Kuster;  Reading,  Hans  Martin  Gerick  and  Jacob 
Levan;  Easton,  Henry  Krebo;  Vincent  township,  Chester 
county,  Michael  Heilman  and  Conrad  Shreiner.  Peti- 
tioners were  requested  to  recommend  schoolmasters,  who 


6 Smith,  Life  and  Correspondence  of  the  Rev.  William  Smith,  p.  29. 
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would  then  have  the  preference,  provided  they  were  men 
of  sufficient  probity  and  knowledge,  agreeable  to  all  par- 
ties, and  acquainted  with  both  the  English  and  German 
languages,  or  willing  to  learn  either  of  these  languages 
which  they  may  not  then  be  perfectly  acquainted  with. 

During  the  period  of  the  Charity  Schools,  1754-1763, 
most  of  the  Church  schools  in  the  communities  where 
Charity  Schools  were  established,  were  discontinued. 
Altogether  eighteen  petitions  were  received  for  schools, 
but  not  more  than  twelve  were  established.  The  original 
plan  was  to  establish  twenty-five  schools.  All  the  schools, 
except  one,  established,  were  boy’s  schools.  The  schools 
for  girls  were  not  considered  as  necessary,  and  only  one 
school,  at  New  Providence,  where  Mrs.  Rabatan  taught 
sewing  and  reading,  was  established. 

The  fact  that  only  twelve  schools  were  established  was 
due  to  lack  of  funds,  and  inadequate  supply  of  teachers, 
and,  in  some  cases,  failure  among  the  petitioners  to  agree 
upon  a location. 

On  December  26,  1754,  the  Reformed  and  Lutheran 
congregations  of  Vincent  township,  Chester  county,  pe- 
titioned the  trustees  for  a school.  The  school  was  granted 
by  the  trustees  who  then  appointed  Lois  Ache  school- 
master at  twenty  pounds  a year.  The  local  Lutheran  trus- 
tees were  Michael  Heilman  and  Conrad  Schreiner.  At 
the  same  time  a pettition  from  Upper  Salford  township, 
Montgomery  county  was  granted,  and  the  Lutheran  min- 
ister, Frederick  Schultz,  was  appointed  schoolmaster  at 
thirty  pound  a year.s 

The  school  at  New  Providence  was  opened  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Schlatter  on  February  16,  1755,  in  the  new  Lutheran 
schoolhouse.  Charles  Cornelius  Rabatan  was  chosen  to 
teach  the  school  at  twenty-five  pounds  a year,  and  his 
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wife  received  ten  pounds  a year  to  teach  eighteen  poor 
children  reading  and  sewing.  Conrad  Weiser  opened 
schools  in  Heidelberg  and  Tulpehocken  on  April  1,  1755, 
with  John  Davies  as  teacher,  while  the  school  at  Easton 
was  opened  May  16,  with  John  Middleton  as  teacher. 
Both  of  these  men  received  a salary  of  thirty  pounds. 

In  addition  to  supporting  schools,  the  London  Society 
gave  aid  to  Lutheran  and  Reformed  ministers  who  gave 
religious  and  secular  instruction.  Among  the  Lutheran 
ministers,  Handschuh  and  Muhlenberg  received  aid.  A 
report  of  the  Society  dated  January  25,  1759,  shows  that 
a total  of  fifty-three  pounds  was  distributed  among  six 
Lutheran  ministers  during  the  preceding  year. 

It  is  evident  from  the  report  of  the  Society  for  1759, 
that  the  Germans  were  interested  in  the  education  of 
their  children.  It  is  safe  to  assume  that  most  of  the 
Germans  listed  in  the  report  were  either  Lutheran  or 
Reformed.  The  report  for  1759  is  as  follows: 

Number  of  Scholars 
(boys) 

1.  New  Providence,  Philadelphia  Co.,  almost 


all  Germans  50 

2.  At  Upper  Dublin,  Philadelphia  Co.,  one- 

third  Germans  48 

3.  Northampton,  Bucks  Co.,  All  Low  Dutch  60 

4.  Lancaster,  nearly  one-half  Germans  65 

5.  York,  more  than  one-half  Germans  66 

6.  At  New  Hanover,  All  Germans  45 

7.  At  Reading,  more  than  one-half  Germans  36 

8.  Chestnut  Level,  Lancaster  Co.,  Presbyter- 

ian school  for  educating  the  youth  for 

the  ministry  25 

Total  395 


These  numbers  were  taken  just  after  harvest  when 
many  were  kept  at  home  to  assist  with  the  farm  work. 
In  winter  the  enrollment  was  about  600  and  before  the 
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schools  at  Easton  and  Codorus  were  broken  up  by  the 
Indians,  the  number  amounted  to  750. » 

As  has  been  seen,  the  Lutherans  at  first  were  inter- 
ested in  the  Charity  School  Movement,  but  when  they 
saw  that  selfish  motives  actuated  the  promoters,  and  that 
the  movement  involved  the  integrity  of  their  language 
and  nationality,  they  frowned  upon  the  whole  affair. 
Many  did  not  like  the  idea  of  charity  when  they  were 
able  to  pay  for  the  education  of  the  children.  The  Re- 
formed congregations  also  developed  opposition  to  the 
schools,  and  the  “sects’"  were  opposed  to  the  movement 
from  the  beginning.  Saur  saw  in  the  Charity  School 
Movement  a project  to  array  the  forces  of  organized  re- 
ligion against  those  groups  of  sects  that  had  no  formal 
religious  organization.  His  paper  became  an  important 
factor  in  developing  opposition  among  the  Germans 
against  the  movement.  He  influenced  the  Germans 
against  the  scheme  which  was  intended  for  their  educa- 
tion. He  crystalized  the  sentiments  of  the  Germans,  so 
that  they  resented  that  which  was  not  open  and  above 
board.io  Saur  had  established  confidence  among  the 
Germans  in  Pennsylvania,  and  because  of  this  he  wielded 
a great  influence  through  his  paper,  which  was  read  by 
the  greater  number  of  German  people.  “No  one,”  says  Dr. 
Mann,  “was  more  antagonistic  to  this  whole  plan  than 
Saur.” 

He  maintained  that  the  Germans  were  not  as  poor 
as  indicated,  and  that  the  movement  had  too  much  poli- 
tical savor  about  it.  He  charged  the  Society  with  the 
intention  of  depriving  the  Germans  of  their  native  lan- 
guage, of  making  them  servants  to  the  proprietors  and 
even  of  forcing  them  to  sell  their  plantations.  On  Sep- 
tember 6,  1756,  a letter  of  Weiser  laid  before  the  Provin- 
cial Council  by  the  Governor,  showed  that  Saur  had  ac- 
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complished  his  object,  for  the  letter  pointed  out  the 
hostility  of  the  German  element  toward  the  proprietors. 
No  one  was  more  in  favor  of  good  education  than  Chris- 
topher Saur.  This  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  an 
article  in  his  almanac  of  1754,  he  prophesied  a public 
school  system  by  1825  “if  they  (the  Germans)  so  desire.” 
Here  he  was  holding  up  an  educational  ideal  to  the  peo- 
ple. He  was  not  opposed  to  education  in  the  English 
tongue  but  he  wanted  it  done  by  persons  with  an  honest 
heart  and  with  a true  Christian  character. 

The  “High  German  American  Calendar”  of  1738,  a col- 
lection of  hymns  in  1739,  the  appearance  of  the  High  Ger- 
man-American  Gazette  in  the  same  year,  the  Bible  of  1248 
pages,  the  first  in  America,  in  1743,  the  success  of  which 
enabled  him  to  distribute  a paper  free  of  charge  called 
“A  spiritual  magazine,”  caused  the  influence  of  Saur  at 
the  time  of  the  opening  of  the  Charity  Schools  in  1754 
to  be  unquestioned.  When  be  brought  forward  his 
charges,  especially  that  the  English  were  suspicious  of 
the  Germans  joining  the  French  in  the  French  and 
Indian  War  which  was  then  brewing — all  this  gave  Saur 
a reputation  that  could  not  be  overcome  and  a victory 
that  finally  caused  the  overthrow  of  the  whole  idea  in 
1763. 

The  political  significance  of  the  movement  was  made 
more  acute  by  the  fact  that  the  Catholics,  who  were 
mostly  French,  had  established  Churches  in  Goshenhop- 
pen,  Reading  and  other  places  and  had  formed  a league 
with  the  Indians  to  massacre  the  whites.  Braddock  had 
received  his  crushing  defeat  and  the  danger  of  massacre 
was  increasing  daily.  Many  Germans  who  could  not 
speak  English  would  easily  fall  victims  as  sympathizers 
to  the  machinations  of  the  French  and  English  combina- 
tion. Another  and  far  more  reaching  reason  for  the 
introduction  of  English  was  the  complaint  of  Governor 
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Morris  and  other  legislative  bodies  that  the  Germans 
could  not  even  speak  English  in  the  legislature  and, 
worse  yet,  could  not  carry  on  business  transactions  in 
English.  It  was  with  this  in  mind  that  Dr.  Smith  pre- 
vailed upon  the  English  men  in  the  Society  to  advance 
aid  to  the  neglected  Germans  in  the  Colony. 

It  must  not  be  thought,  however,  that  the  influence 
of  Saur  alone  baffled  the  attempts  of  the  Society.  The 
characteristics  of  the  German  people  had  much  to  do 
with  the  failure.  They  greatly  resented  the  idea  that 
they  were  considered  unable  to  educate  their  children, 
and  in  this  they  should  have  a wide  sympathy,  for  in  the 
first  place,  we  know  that  the  average  intelligence  of  the 
Germans  took  high  rank  in  the  colonies.  They  were  all 
greatly  desirous  of  giving  their  children  an  education 
and  were  constantly  making  sacrifices  for  this  purpose. 
Besides,  they  had  built  their  own  schools  and  did  not  care 
to  have  them  run  by  English  people.  Christopher  Saur 
was  right  in  his  charge  that  the  Germans  and  their  edu- 
cational life  had  been  underestimated.  The  Germans 
themselves  realized  the  great  number  of  poor  that  were 
among  them  by  the  fact  that  they  gave  consent  to  the 
appeals  of  Schlatter  and  Muhlenberg  to  allow  the  Society 
to  begin  its  schools.  Had  the  Society  gone  about  the 
matter  more  carefully,  and  not  tried  an  immediate  revo- 
lution of  school  affairs,  their  success  might  have  been  ac- 
complished. The  characteristics  and  background  of 
German  life  had  not  entered  seriously  enough  into  the 
plans  of  the  Society. 

While  there  was  ample  room  in  Pennsylvania  for  an 
educational  scheme  like  the  Charity  Schools,  the  whole 
enterprise  was  a seeming  reproach  to  the  Germans,  and 
for  this  reason  it  could  not  succeed  for  any  length  of 
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time.ii  After  the  Seven  Years’  War  the  London  Society 
withdrew  its  support  of  the  Charity  Schools,  and  they 
came  to  an  end  in  1763. 
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Teachers  and  Schoolhouses 

N the  early  days  the  schoolmaster  was  an  im- 
portant person.  For  many  years  ministers  were 
few  in  number,  and  many  having  a number  of 
Churches  in  their  charges,  they  were  almost 
constantly  traveling.  Under  the  most  favorable 
circumstances  the  minister  could  not  be  expected 
to  visit  his  congregations  more  frequently  than  once  a 
month.  For  this  reason  the  schoolmasters  became  as- 
sistants to  the  ministers.! 

While  the  ministers  were  self-sacrificing  heroes,  en- 
during hardships,  privations  and  exposure  ministering 
to  their  scattered  congregations,  none  deserve  greater 
credit  than  the  German  parochial  schoolmasters.  Fre- 
quently the  maintenance  of  the  Church  as  well  as  the 
school  became  the  responsibility  of  the  teacher.  It  was 
many  years,  however,  before  some  of  the  settlements  or 
villages  were  able  to  support  a regular  minister,  and  in 
the  absence  of  a regular  minister,  the  religious  services 
were  usually  conducted  by  the  schoolmaster,  being  very 
often  the  most  important  person  in  the  community.  ‘‘He 
was  usually  well  educated  and  generally  he  was  the  one 
to  whom  nearly  everyone  went  for  advice  on  almost  any 
matter.  He  was  the  scrivener  for  drawing  up  legal 
papers  or  writing  letters  for  those  who  were  unable  to 
write,  and  generally  being  an  expert  penman,  he  was 
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frequently  called  upon  to  draw  up  marriage  certificates 
or  certificates  of  baptism,  which  very  often  were  exe- 
cuted in  a very  artistic  manner/'^ 

In  addition  to  teaching,  the  schoolmaster  was  expected 
to  act  as  organist  and  chorister,  and  in  the  absence  of 
the  minister  he  read  sermons  from  an  approved  Euro- 
pean collection  and  conducted  public  worship.  We  read 
of  one  whose  duty  it  was  to  sweep  the  Church  on  Sat- 
urday, open  the  Church  on  Sunday,  cover  the  altar,  lead 
the  singing,  play  the  organ,  and  be  ready  to  assist  the 
pastor  whenever  necessary.^  Some  of  these  developed 
talent  as  public  speakers  and  irregularly  assumed  the 
pastoral  office.  In  his  report  for  1739,  Boehm,  a Re- 
formed, stated  that  singing,  up  to  that  time,  had  to  be 
conducted  as  best  it  could,  in  the  absence  of  a school- 
master, showing  quite  clearly  that  the  schoolmaster  was 
considered  to  be  a valuable  aid  to  the  Church.  Even  at 
Falkner  Swamp  it  was  decided  “that  to  prevent  dis- 
order in  the  congregation,  in  the  future,  no  one  was  to 
be  allowed  to  lead  the  singing,  or  to  play  the  organ  in 
the  Church,  except  the  regular  schoolmaster,  unless  he 
should  be  sick  or  had  given  permission  to  another  school- 

master.”4: 

The  teacher  rendered  a service  next  in  importance  to 
the  minister,  for  had  it  not  been  for  these  parochial 
schoolmasters,  the  work  of  the  Church  would  have  been 
retarded,  and  education  in  the  German  communities 
would  have  been  greatly  restricted. 

Next  to  the  minister,  in  social  position,  stood  the 
schoolmasters.  They  were  the  only  men,  as  a rule,  who 
did  not  earn  their  livelihood  by  hard  manual  labor.  Social 
life  of  the  community  centered  around  the  Church  and 

1 Pennsylvania  Magazine,  Vol.  17,  p.  263. 
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school,  and  the  schoolmaster  played  a conspicuous  part 
in  the  social  activities,  and  he  was  responsible,  to  a large 
degree,  for  the  atmosphere  of  the  community. 

Because  of  his  connection  with  the  Church,  his  char- 
acter had  to  compare  favorably  with  that  of  the  minis- 
ter. His  household,  also,  was  always  under  the  eyes  of 
the  community.  At  the  Trappe,  in  1751,  a teacher  was 
dismissed  because  he  associated  with  worldly  persons, 
and  “on  account  of  his  ungodly  wife,  who  was  frequently 
guilty  of  using  profane  and  unbecoming  language  in  the 
presence  of  the  pupils.”^ 

The  task  of  the  teacher  was  nearly  always  difficult. 
Perhaps  the  greatest  evil  with  which  the  schoolmaster 
had  to  contend  was  the  problem  of  attendance.  Fre- 
quently a child  was  sent  to  school  for  several  weeks  or 
months  and  then  kept  out  for  an  equal  length  of  time. 
While  the  child  was  absent  from  school,  he  forgot  nearly 
all  he  had  learned,  so  that  when  he  returned  the  teacher 
was  compelled  to  go  over  the  same  work  again.  If  the 
child  made  little  or  no  progress,  the  teacher  was  blamed, 
and  not  infrequently,  did  the  parents  complain  that  they 
had  sent  their  children  to  school  for  several  years  and  yet 
they  knew  nothing,  while  as  a matter  of  fact  the  actual 
attendance  in  school  was  only  a few  months.  Sometimes 
parents  would  not  send  their  children  to  school  because 
the  children  were  too  young,  the  distance  to  school  too 
great,  or  they  were  needed  at  home.  Such  lamentable 
conditions,  however,  did  not  exist  in  all  schools.  The 
rules  for  the  Trappe  school  stated  that  no  child  would  be 
received  regularly  for  a few  days  at  a time.^ 

Among  the  qualifications  demanded  of  schoolmasters, 
scholarship  was  the  least  important.  The  ability  to  play 
the  organ,  lead  the  singing,  act  as  sexton,  act  as  clerk. 


5 Kretschmann,  op.  cit.,  p.  48. 

6 Kretschamm,  The  Old  Trappe  Church,  p.  61. 
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read  sermons,  as  well  as  the  ability  to  assist  with  the 
Church  ceremonies,  was  regarded  as  more  important 
than  his  educational  attainments.  In  some  cases  the 
schoolmaster  was  required  to  present  testimonials  as  to 
his  character,'^  while  in  some  instances  persons,  who  were 
forced  out  of  the  ministry  because  of  their  morals,  were 
recommended  to  become  teachers.  In  1783,  a man  ap- 
plied to  be  admitted  to  the  ministry,  but  since  his  char- 
acter was  not  good,  he  was  not  ordained,  but  he  was  ad- 
vised to  take  up  teaching.^ 

The  parents  were  satisfied  if  the  teacher  was  able  to 
teach  their  children  the  catechism,  and  the  three 
Schlatter  wrote  in  1747  that  the  qualifications  for 
teachers  were  low,  they  were  not  of  much  account,  and 
few  could  make  a living  by  teaching.^ 

The  qualifications  for  a schoolmaster  as  set  down  by 
Muhlenberg  stressed  character.  “The  master  must  be 
a man  of  sound  religion,  neither  Papist  nor  Puritan,  of 
a grave  behavior  and  sober  and  honest  conversation,  no 
tippler  or  haunter  of  alehouses,  and  no  puffer  of  to- 
bacco.” In  his  Halle  Report  for  1748  he  said:  “In  re- 
lation to  those  of  our  religion,  they  are  for  the  most 
part  in  want  for  good  teachers  as  well  as  of  the  means 
to  support  them.  When  such  arrive,  as  had  been  half 
schoolmasters  in  Germany,  they  are  apt  to  go  far  into  the 
country  and  report  themselves  as  pastors ; others  profess 
to  be  schoolmasters  and  desire  to  earn  their  passage 
money  by  keeping  school,  but  have  need  that  they  them- 
selves should  go  to  school. ”10 

While  Muhlenberg  stressed  character  as  an  important 
qualification,  his  advice  was  not  always  followed.  At  a 
meeting  of  the  Synod,  at  York,  in  1783,  one  appeared  to 

7 Hinke,  Transcripts,  A,  IX,  1770-84. 

8 Spaeth,  op.  cit.,  p.  137. 

9 Hinke,  Journal  of  the  Presbyterian  Historical  Society,  III,  p.  168, 

10  Hall.  Nachr.,  11,  p.  55. 
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be  examined  for  the  ministry.  After  the  examination 
which  revealed  that  his  character  was  very  poor,  indif- 
ferent and  furthermore,  showed  no  signs  of  a true 
improvement,”  he  was  “advised  to  serve  as  a school- 
teacher.”!! 

Not  all  of  the  schoolmasters,  however,  were  wanting  in 
academic  training,  for  the  early  Lutheran  schoolmasters 
were  trained  in  Europe,  many  at  Halle,  hence  these  were 
qualified  to  teach  the  advanced  as  well  as  the  elementary 
subjects.  Many  of  them  were  very  able  men  and  were 
sent  primarily  as  catechists. 

While  the  schoolmasters  were  an  important  factor  in 
the  life  of  the  community,  the  catechists  were  so  closely 
associated  with  the  activities  of  the  school  that  a study 
of  this  kind  would  not  be  complete  without  a discussion 
of  their  work.  The  catechists  assisted  the  ministers  as  in- 
structors of  the  catechism,  and  as  an  aid  in  pastoral  work. 
In  the  absence  of  the  minister,  they  preached,  visited  the 
schools,  and  also  taught  when  the  teacher  was  absent, 
comforted  the  sick  and  officiated  at  funerals.  They  at- 
tended the  meetings  of  the  synod,  made  reports  of  their 
work  but  they  did  not  have  the  right  to  vote.  They  pre- 
pared the  children  for  confirmation,  which  was  per- 
formed by  the  pastor.  Their  work  contributed  very  much 
towards  the  gathering  and  building  up  of  the  congrega- 
tions in  the  outlying  districts.  They  were  employed  in 
foreign  mission  fields  by  the  Halle  Missionaries  as  early 
as  1706.  The  extensive  work  attempted  by  Muhlenberg, 
compelled  him  to  use  the  services  of  catechists  to  aid 
him. 

The  school  at  Halle  provided  especially  for  the  train- 
ing of  the  catechists.  The  more  promising  scholars  were 
selected  and  given  a two  year  course  in  teaching.  Before 
their  arrival  Muhlenberg  used  the  services  of  the  school- 


11  Spaeth,  op.  cit.,  p.  187. 
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masters  for  the  work  which  the  catechists  did  later.  Some 
of  the  catechists  endeared  themselves,  not  only  to  the 
children,  but  also  to  the  congregations  and  pastors  as 
well.  Perhaps  the  best  known  catechists  was  John  Jacob 
Loeser,  the  schoolmaster.  He  had  a pleasing  personality, 
and  having  a good  memory  he  readily  committed  to 
memory  Rambach's  sermons  which  he  delivered  in  many 
Churches.  He  came  to  New  Hanover  in  1748  where  he 
taught  for  a number  of  years  to  the  satisfaction  of 
Muhlenberg.  He  went  to  Lancaster  on  January  7,  1749. 

In  the  Report  of  the  prediger  Conference  in  Lancas- 
ter, June,  1762,  they  speak  of  the  teacher,  Loeser,  as  fol- 
lows : 

“Its  school  teacher,  Jacob  Loeser,  is  an  apt  and  gifted 
man,  who  doubtless  would  be  capable  of  more  various 
service.  Yet  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  on  account  of  the 
contracted  space  in  the  school  and  the  want  of  a good  sys- 
tem of  order  it  cannot  be  arranged  better.” 

When  pastor  Brunholtz  came  to  Philadelphia,  in  1745, 
he  was  accompanied  by  John  Nicholas  Kurtz  and  John 
Helfrich  Schaum,  both  of  whom  rendered  valuable  serv- 
ices as  catechists.  Kurtz  was  born  in  Rhenish,  Prussia, 
in  1722.  He  was  sent  to  New  Hanover  to  teach  the  con- 
gregational school,  to  instruct  the  catechumens,  to  preach 
alternately  with  Muhlenberg  at  New  Hanover  and  Provi- 
dence, or  to  preach  at  places  which  were  served  from  that 
charge  such  as  Oley,  Upper  Milford  and  Saucon,  to 
baptize  in  case  of  need,  and  in  general  to  be  an  assistant 
to  Muhlenberg.  He  spent  three  years  in  Berks,  Lehigh 
and  Chester  counties.  He  was  particularly  successful 
as  a teacher,  and  in  these  outlying  districts  he  rendered 
invaluable  services.  He  prepared  many  catechical 
classes  for  confirmation  and  attracted  many  pupils  to  the 
parochial  schools.  He  was  the  first  person  to  be  ordained 
by  the  Ministerium  in  1748.  “The  filial  congregations 
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lost  a catechist  by  his  confirmation  but  the  people  of 
Tulpehocken,  Lancaster,  York  and  Baltimore  gained  a 
good  pastor.  After  a faithful  pastoral  service  of  46  years 
and  honored  as  the  senior  of  the  Ministerium,  he  went 
to  his  reward  in  Baltimore,  in  1794. ”12 

John  Helfrich  Schaum  was  born  at  Grissen,  in  Hesse 
Darmastadt,  where  he  was  selected  for  labor  in  America. 
His  father  was  an  intimate  friend  of  George  Kurtz,  the 
father  of  J.  N.  Kurtz.  Schaum  was  educated  in  the 
schools  of  the  Orphan  House  and  at  the  University  of 
Halle.  When  he  was  a student  of  theology  he  was  se- 
lected by  Dr.  Franke  and  his  associates,  licensed  as  a 
catechete  and  sent  to  America  with  authority  to  teach 
in  the  congregational  schools,  to  instruct  the  catechu- 
mens and  occasionally  to  preach  under  the  oversight  of 
the  pastors.  After  he  arrived  at  Philadelphia,  Jan.  26, 
1745,  he  made  his  home  with  pastor  Brunholtz  and 
taught  the  school  which  was  held  in  the  same  house.  He 
spent  some  time  in  Cohenzi,  after  which  he  was  sent  to 
Raritan  for  two  months  with  full  instructions  and  au- 
thority to  teach,  preach,  baptize  and  marry.  In  April, 
1748,  he  was  released  from  the  care  of  the  school  at 
Philadelphia  and  was  sent  to  York.is 

J.  F.  Vigera  arrived  in  Philadelphia  in  1743,  having 
come  from  Ebenezer,  Georgia,  where  he  had  taught 
school  and  raised  silk  worms  for  two  years.  The  year 
after  his  arrival  in  Philadelphia  he  taught  in  the  Phila- 
delphia school.  He  served  as  supply  minister  in  Perka- 
sie.  Forks,  Macungie  and  Salisbury,  where  he  made  an 
excellent  record.  He  readily  memorized  sermons  and  be- 
ing a gifted  singer,  he  endeared  himself  to  the  people 
wherever  he  went.  He  was  transferred  to  Philadelphia 
in  1748.  His  best  record  was  made  in  teaching  at  New 
Hanover,  Providence,  Lancaster,  and  Philadelphia. 


12  Laury,  op.  cit.,  p.  27.  13  Schmucker,  The  Lutheran  Church  in  York,  p.  18. 
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In  all,  Halle  sent  twenty-four  men  to  the  Lutheran 
Church  in  America,  who  were  destined  to  play  an  exceed- 
ingly important  part  in  the  firm  establishment  and  ex- 
pansion of  the  Lutheran  Church.  It  is  almost  impossible 
to  see  how  the  Church  could  have  gotten  along  without 
the  services  of  the  catechists. 

At  this  time  any  one  who  could  read  and  write  in  Ger- 
man and  do  simple  arithmetic  was  considered  well  edu- 
cated. To  be  able  to  solve  the  problems  in  Pike's  Arith- 
metic was  generally  ample  recommendation  for  any 
teacher.  While  a number  of  the  early  teachers  were  well 
trained,  they  were  of  a lower  grade  toward  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century  according  to  the  Saur's  alma- 
nac for  1752.  Even  as  late  as  1828,  we  find  the  follow- 
ing advertisement  in  the  Reading  Adler: 

“A  schoolmaster,  able  to  read  and  write  German  and  English 
well,  understand  arithmetic,  is  able  to  play  the  organ  and  to  lead 
the  singing,  and  who  can  furnish  satisfactory  credentials,  is  de- 
sired by  the  Ev.  Luth.  Congregation  at  Falckner  Swamp.  Any- 
one desiring  the  position  is  requested  to  apply  to  the  President 
of  the  Church  Council,  or  the  pastor  of  the  congregation.” 

From  time  to  time  redemptioner  teachers  appeared, 
among  whom  we  find  Frederick  Helwig  at  Longswamp, 
Musselbach  at  Falckner's  Swamp,  and  Kraft  in  Here- 
ford township.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  redemptioners 
and  indentured  servants  were  used  to  a large  extent  to 
instruct  the  youth  at  the  time  in  the  southern  and 
middle  colonies,  the  schoolmaster  of  that  class  was  not 
a model  of  excellence.  “In  fact,  he  was  not  supposed  to 
be,  and  his  character,"  says  Geiser,  “was  usually  in  keep- 
ing with  his  reputation."!^:  Very  often  the  moral  stand- 
ards of  the  schoolmasters  were  very  low,  their  habits 
dissolute  and  their  methods  and  discipline  extremely 
crude.  From  the  following  advertisement  it  may  be  in- 
ferred that  sobriety  among  schoolmasters  was  at  a 


14  Geiser,  Redemptioners  and  Indentured  Servants,  p.  107. 


Drawing  of  Octagonal  Schoolhouse  Plan  showing  position  of 
windows,  door,  desks,  benches,  stove,  teacher’s  platform,  chair 
and  blackboard,  which  could  be  raised  or  lowered.  Other  rows  of 
desks  for  the  larger  pupils  faced  the  wall.  A row  of  smaller  desks 
for  the  smaller  children  faced  the  stove  in  the  center. 


(Courtesy,  Bucks  County  Historical  Society) 
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premium:  “Wanted,  a sober  schoolmaster;  such  a person 
coming  well  recommended  may  find  encouragement  in 
said  employ.’' 

There  is  no  evidence,  however,  that  convicts  were  em- 
ployed as  schoolmasters  in  Pennsylvania,  although  the 
servants  formed  no  small  proportion  of  the  teaching 
force.  Scarcely  a vessel  arrived  in  which  there  were  not 
schoolmasters  regularly  advertized  for  sale.  In  Pennsyl- 
vania, as  well  as  in  the  other  middle  colonies,  the  teacher 
did  not  occupy  an  exalted  position.  Schoolmasters  did 
not  find  so  ready  a sale  or  bring  such  good  prices  as  did 
mechanics  or  laborers.  The  latter  were  needed  more 
than  teachers,  and  they  were  always  sold  at  a higher 
price. 

Wide  as  was  the  application  of  the  indentured  system 
in  the  early  colonial  history  in  America,  it  is  a matter 
of  curious  interest,  from  the  modern  viewpoint,  to  find 
that  it  was  frequently  used  and  applied  to  the  early  edu- 
cational efforts  of  the  groping  young  colonies.  “Perhaps 
in  nothing,”  says  Geiser,  “was  the  influence  of  the  ser- 
vant more  marked  in  his  effect  on  society  than  in  that 
powerful  agency  for  good  or  evil,  the  school.’’^^ 

Incoming  servants  were  frequently  mentioned  as 
knowing  Latin,  as  well  as  sometimes  other  languages, 
also  as  writing  a good  hand  and  being  able  to  teach  read- 
ing and  accounts.  Mention  of  these  and  the  occasional 
notices  of  schoolmasters  who  had  run  away,  broken  jail, 
and  forged  passes,  show  that  servant  schoolmasters  were 

common.i6 

Pennsylvania  was  more  fortunate  than  some  of  the 
colonies  in  being  able  usually  to  secure  teachers  other 
than  indented  servants  or  criminals.  Maryland,  for  ex- 
ample, depended  largely  upon  servant  schoolmasters  for 

15  Geiser,  Karl  Frederich,  Redemptioners  and  Indentured  Servants  in  the 
Colony  and  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  p.  107. 

16  Herrick,  Chessman  A.,  White  Servitude  in  Pennsylvania,  p.  271. 
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the  instruction  of  its  youth.  It  is  estimated  that  at  least 
two-thirds  of  the  instructors  in  Maryland  were  either 
indented  servants  or  transported  felons.i'^ 

A typical  illustration  of  the  qualifications  of  the 
teacher,  his  duties,  and  manner  of  election,  is  found  in 
the  rules  of  the  Kutztown  union  school. : 

Article  XIV.  Since  the  instruction  of  the  young  in  reading,  writ- 
ing, and  the  like  is  of  highest  importance,  therefore,  we  shall  build 
a schoolhouse  as  soon  as  possible,  and  that  under  the  following 
regulations : 

First  Section,  The  schoolhouse  shall  be  erected  jointly  on  a com- 
mon piece  of  ground  near  the  Church. 

“Second  Section,  As  soon  as  the  union  schoolhouse  shall  be  built 
a capable  person,  who  at  the  same  time  leads  an  upright  life,  shall 
be  elected  by  a majority  of  both  congregations  as  schoolmaster 
and  chorister.  (The  first  teacher  may  be  a member  of  either 
Lutheran  or  Reformed  denominations.)  Should,  however,  the 
schoolmaster  conduct  himself  unseemly  and  offensively,  or  should 
he  be  partial  (denominational  in  his  instruction,  or  be  too  ignorant 
or  too  indifferent),  he  may,  after  being  once  or  twice  admonished 
by  the  pastors,  elders,  and  deacons,  be  dismissed  by  a majority 
of  the  votes  by  both  denominations. 

“Third  Section,  If  for  example  a schoolmaster  adhering  to  the 
Evangelical  Reformed  faith  be  elected  for  a period  of  three  years 
he  may  at  the  expiration  of  three  years,  if  he  has  proven  himself 
worthy  both  in  teaching  in  life,  be  re-elected  for  three  more  years 
by  a two-third  vote  of  the  Lutheran  congregation  and  the  majority 
of  the  Reformed  congregation,  then  shall  a schoolmaster  of  the 
Evangelical  Reformed  faith  be  elected  for  a period  of  three  years 
congregations,  but  only  for  a period  of  three  years.  However,  if  he 
is  agreeable  at  the  expiration  of  three  years  to  two-thirds  of  the 
Reformed  congregation  and  the  majority  of  the  Lutheran  congre- 
gation, he  shall  be  elected  for  three  more  years  or  dismissed  by 
the  same  vote,  so  that  a schoolmaster  may  remain  as  long  as  he 
behaves  himself  properly,  and  is  re-elected  according  to  the  above 
prescribed  manner. 

“Fourth  Section,  The  reverend  ministers,  elders,  and  deacons 
shall  diligenty  see  to  it  that  good  order  is  kept  in  the  school  and 
that  each  child  is  properly  taught  in  its  studies,  and  that  no  par- 
tiality be  shown  in  teaching  the  doctrines  of  the  denominations. 


17  McCormac,  Eugene  Irving,  White  Servitude  in  Maryland,  p.  76. 
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‘‘Article  XV.  Should  however  a dispute  arise  concerning  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  the  Church  or  school,  of  whatever  kind,  in  either 
or  both  congregations,  the  matter  in  dispute,  if  it  pertains  to  both 
congregations  shall  be  adjudged  by  the  pastors,  elders,  deacons, 
and  several  members  of  that  congregation  shall  adjust  the  matter 
and  whenever  possible  be  kept  from  the  secular  courts.”i8 

The  regulations  for  the  Reformed  congregation  in 
Philadelphia,  1760,  describe  rather  carefully  the  work  of 
the  teacher: 

“When  well  organized  Christian  congregations  for  their  upbuild- 
ing, establish  schools,  it  is  very  important  to  have  competent  God- 
fearing men  for  teachers,  that  becoming  order  and  propriety  may 
be  observed.  On  this  account  the  Elders  and  Deacons  of  the  Re- 
formed Church  of  Philadelphia,  unanimously  agree  to  do  all  in 
their  power  for  the  welfare  of  such  a well  regulated  school,  and 
for  the  upbuilding  of  our  congregation,  that  all  things  may  be  done 
decently  and  in  order.  The  following  article  is  made  respecting 
the  duty  of  the  teacher  and  the  amount  of  salary  he  is  to  receive. 
He  must  be  possessed  of  the  following  accomplishments: 

First,  He  must  be  qualified  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and 
singing  and  he  must  undergo  an  examination  in  these  branches 
and  be  approved. 

Second,  He  must  be  one  that  takes  a lively  interest  in,  and  helps 
to  build  up  the  Christian  Church;  and  must  be  a God-fearing  vir- 
tuous man,  and  lead  an  exemplary  life.  He  must  set  a good 
example,  especially  before  the  young  children  and  avoid  exhibitions 
of  anger. 

Third,  He  shall  willingly  and  heartily  seek  to  fulfill  the  duties 
obligatory  upon  him,  with  love  to  God  and  to  the  children,  to  the 
performance  of  which  the  Lord  their  Maker,  and  Jesus  their  Re- 
deemer, have  so  strongly  bound  to  them.  The  following  are  the 
duties  incumbent  upon  the  schoolmaster: 

First,  He  is  not  to  show  partiality  among  the  children,  and  he 
must  receive  them  lovingly  and  without  distinction. 

Second,  He  must  teach  six  hours  per  day,  three  in  the  forenoon 
and  three  in  the  afternoon,  unless  the  number  of  scholars  in- 
creases, when  he  must  give  more  time. 

Third,  He  must  be  judicious  and  adapt  himself  to  the  various 
dispositions,  and  gifts  of  the  children,  and  exercise  patience,  love. 


18  Dietrich,  op.  cit.,  p.  82. 
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and  gentleness,  as  much  as  possible  in  his  teaching,  that  he  may 
win  their  hearts  and  work  with  blessing  among  them. 

Fourth,  He  shall  have  power  to  correct  and  punish  the  children, 
though  with  moderation  and  forbearance,  without  animosity,  or 
passion,  or  anger;  and  in  particular  he  shall  not  treat  them  in  a 
spiteful  manner,  but  should  rather  consider  the  weakness  of  the 
children;  and  more  particularly  still  he  must  refrain  from  all 
vexatious,  abusive,  and  disgraceful  language. 

Fifth,  He  shall  at  all  times  open  and  close  his  school  with  a 
hearty  prayer  to  God  for  His  Grace  and  blessing. 

Sixth,  Beside  teaching  the  children  to  read  and  write,  he  shall 
also  train  them  to  pray,  and  exhort  them  to  continue  the  practice. 
And  besides  teaching  them  the  Lord’s  prayer  he  shall  also  teach 
them  the  articles  of  our  Christian  faith,  the  Ten  Commandments, 
and  several  short  edifying,  penitent  prayers,  as  well  as  scriptural 
passages, — which  he  must  repeat  to  them  and  impress  upon 
their  attention.  They  must  also  be  taught  to  live  a Godly  life;  to 
remember  their  Saviour  and  to  be  obedient  to  their  parents,  and 
to  conduct  themselves  in  a becoming  manner,  especially  in  receiv- 
ing admonition. 

Seventh,  If  it  is  possible,  and  time  will  permit,  he  should  sing 
several  verses  with  the  larger  children,  of  pieces  with  which  they 
are  acquainted,  and  continue  the  practice  from  time  to  time,  in 
order  to  instruct  them  in  the  art  of  singing. 

Eighth,  All  those  children  who  are  able  to  read  shall  diligently 
learn  the  catechism  by  heart  and  this  shall  be  strictly  followed  up 
until  they  are  able  to  recite  all  the  questions  and  answers.  And 
finally,  he  shall  look  upon  the  pastor  of  the  congregation  as  the 
principal  superintendent  of  the  school,  and  acknowledge  him  as 
such.  All  complaints  against  the  teacher,  if  any  arise,  shall  be 
brought  before  the  minister,  and  be  subjected  to  his  advice  and 
counsel;  who  shall  at  all  times  be  dignified,  honorable,  and  trust- 
worthy, living  in  peace  and  friendship,  as  an  elder  and  members 
in  common  with  all  his  brethren  so  that  God’s  kingdom  may  be 
planted  more  and  more  among  the  old  and  young,  and  the  kingdom 
of  Satan  be  obstructed  and  destroyed.  Besides  the  above  mentioned 
school  rules  the  schoolmaster  obligates  himself  in  the  absence  of 
the  minister,  or  in  case  of  his  sickness  or  inability  to  preach,  that 
he  will  read  some  verses  of  Scripture  to  the  edification  of  the  con- 
gregation. He  shall  also  be  the  foresinger  (percenter  or  chor- 
ister) and  organist,  and  during  the  services  all  is  committed  unto 
him. 
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For  the  faithful  performance  of  the  foregoing  duties  he  shall 
receive  a stipulated  salary. 

First,  Each  child  shall  pay  five  shillings  per  quarter  for  tuition. 
But  in  case  the  parents  are  poor,  the  Elders  may  pay  the  teacher 
three  shillings  out  of  the  Church  treasury. 

Second,  the  Teacher  has  the  right  to  all  parts  of  the  schoolhouse 
at  his  pleasure;  with  the  understanding  however,  that  the  upper 
room  be  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  congregation,  in  case  they 
need  the  same. 

Third,  The  congregation  shall  pay  the  teacher  a yearly  salary 
of  eight  pounds.  The  teacher  hereby  binds  himself  with  his  own 
handwriting  and  signature  that  he  will  by  the  grace  of  God  fulfil 
these  duties  now  made  obligatory  upon  him.”i9 

The  regulations  for  the  Lutheran  school  in  Philadel- 
phia cannot  be  found,  but  since  the  school  was  at  first  a 
union  school,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  rules  must 
have  been  similar  to  the  above. 

In  the  case  of  union  schools,  the  denominations  alter- 
nated in  the  selection  of  the  teacher.  Since  the  ability  to 
play  the  organ  was  an  important  qualification,  and  if 
the  congregation  did  not  have  a candidate  with  this 
qualification,  it  forfeited  its  turn.  A teacher  from  Ger- 
many always  had  the  preference  over  an  English  teach- 
er.2o  Since  German  teachers  were  not  always  available, 
English  or  Irish  teachers  were  employed,  By  the  mid- 
dle of  the  eighteenth  century  the  teachers  were  of  a 
lower  grade  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  century. 2 2 

The  congregation  usually  elected  the  teacher.  In  some 
cases,  the  teacher  was  given  a trial  before  the  congrega- 
tion, which  then  elected  him  by  a majority  vote,  if  he 
was  found  satisfactory.23  The  rules  for  the  Kutztown 
union  school  provided  that  there  must  be  at  least  two  or 
more  candidates.24 


19  Van  Horn,  op.  cit.,  pp.  32-34. 

20  Hinke,  Transcripts,  B.  V.,  February  16,  1797. 

21  Hinke,  Minutes  of  Coetus,  p.  347. 

22  Livingood,  op.  cit..  Chapter  X. 

23  Dietrich,  op.  cit.,  p.  82.  24  Dietrich,  op.  cit.,  p.  83. 
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The  tenure  of  the  teacher  varied  in  the  different  com- 
munities. Some  were  elected  for  one  year,  while  others 
might  be  elected  for  a term  of  three  years  and  if  there 
were  no  complaints  he  might  be  elected  for  another  term 
of  three  years. 25  in  some  instances,  however,  it  was 
more  difficult  to  dismiss  a teacher  than  it  was  to  hire 
him.  A rather  common  procedure  was  to  have  some  mem- 
ber of  the  congregation  make  a complaint  against  the 
teacher.  The  complaint  was  then  investigated  by  the 
Church  officials,  and  if  they  found  the  complaint  justi- 
fied, they  called  a meeting  of  the  congregation,  which 
then  voted  to  decide  whether  the  teacher  should  be  dis- 
missed.2^  Notices  of  dismissal  varied  from  two  to  six 
months.  Teachers  were  elected  or  dismissed  by  this 
method  by  the  congregation  at  Lowhill,^^  Stone 
Church,28  Allentown, 29  and  Kutztown.^®  At  the  Trappe 
school,  if  a teacher  proved  unfaithful,  “he  was  to  receive 
two  or  three  months’  notice  to  vacate  the  schoolhouse, 
and  was  cautioned  that  if  compelled  to  do  so,  he  would 
be  forcibly  evicted  by  the  Christian  authority  of  the 
land.”  At  Lynn  Union  Church,  the  teacher  was  elected 
by  a majority  vote  of  the  two  congregations,  and  he  could 
be  dismissed  in  the  same  way. 

Schoolmasters  were  not  always  paid  a regular  salary. 
Their  income  was  derived  from  a number  of  sources,  the 
chief  one  being  from  pupil  assessments.  Other  sources 
of  income  included  donations,  bequests,  use  of  Church 
buildings  and  grounds,  donations  of  wood,  food  and 
clothing.  Some  schoolhouses  were  built  to  provide  living 
quarters  for  the  teacher  and  his  family,  which  was  re- 
garded as  part  of  his  salary. 

25  Hinke,  Transcripts,  B.  1. 

26  Hinke,  Transcripts,  A,  X,  1764-1780. 

27  Hinke,  Transcripts,  B,  IX. 

28  Hinke,  Transcripts,  B,  II. 

29  Allentown,  Kirchen  Reglen. 

30  Dietrich,  op.  cit.,  p.  82. 
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The  teacher’s  salary  was  paid  by  the  treasurer,  quar- 
terly, bi-annuaily  or  yearly,  the  method  being  determined 
by  the  Church  Council.  Naturally  the  salaries  of  the 
schoolmasters  varied  according  to  the  number  of  pupils, 
the  financial  status  of  the  community,  and  with  the 
abilities  of  the  masters  themselves. 

From  time  to  time  in  the  several  communities  there 
were  poor  children,  who  were  not  able  to  pay  their  tui- 
tion. In  some  instances  the  teacher  was  obliged  to  in- 
struct these  free,  but  in  most  cases  their  tuition  was  paid 
by  the  Church.  Zion’s  Church  in  Philadelphia,  on  Jan- 
uary 2,  1775,  placed  the  number  of  free  pupils  at  24.^1 
In  addition  to  the  compensation  which  the  teacher  re- 
ceived for  his  teaching,  he  was  paid  for  his  work  in  the 
Church.  A Philadelphia  teacher,  in  1779,  received  fifty 
pounds  for  playing  the  organ  ;3 2 the  Ebenezer  Church 
gave  the  use  of  the  Church  land  for  playing  the  organ, 
while  a teacher  at  Trappe  received  eleven  pounds.  The 
teacher  was  also  frequently  required  to  lead  the  singing, 
both  at  the  regular  services  and  on  special  occasions. 

At  the  Heidelberg  Church,  Lehigh  county,  the  teacher 
was  to  have  not  more  than  one  acre  of  cleared  land  and 
one  acre  of  swamp  land.^s  Jacob  Loeser,  at  Lancaster, 
led  the  singing  at  the  regular  Church  services,  and  at 
funerals,  opened  and  closed  the  Church  and  had  charge 
of  the  graveyard.  For  these  extra  services  he  received 
free  dwelling,  part  of  the  school  lot  for  his  garden,  ten 
cords  of  wood  and  ten  pounds  in  silver. 

Adam  Meier  received  ten  pounds,  18s.  7d.  for  the  last 
year  of  his  services  at  the  Trappe  school.^'J'  In  1755, 

31  Jubilaum  der  Landung,  Muhlenbergs  in  Amerika,  p.  10. 

32  Hinke,  Transcripts,  B.  V.,  October  4,  1779. 

83  Hinke,  Transcripts,  A,  VIII,  1762-1769. 

34  Kretschmann,  The  Old  Trappe  Church,  p.  62. 

35  Mathews  and  Hungerford,  History  of  Lehigh  County,  p.  275. 

86  Whitteker,  op.  cit.,  p.  7. 

37  Kretschmann,  op.  cit.,  p.  48. 
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John  Fleischer  at  the  Trappe,  received  a salary  of 
twenty-four  pounds,  while  two  years  later,  in  Reading, 
he  received  three  pounds,  ‘Vith  an  addition  because  of 
'hard  times’  for  the  year  ending  November  27,  1777, 
eight  pounds.38 

At  New  Hanover,  after  Geo.  Miller  had  complained 
because  of  want  of  remuneration,  the  congregation  ob- 
ligated itself  to  furnish  him  thirty-five  pupils,  and  in 
case  it  could  not  furnish  that  number,  pledged  itself  to 
pay  him  for  that  number. ^9  Jacob  Kern,  at  Egypt,  in 
1808,  received  $14.00  a month.^® 

At  times  there  were  plenty  of  schoolmasters  but  most 
of  them  were  too  poor  to  do  good  work.  They  were 
usually  not  able  to  live  from  their  income,  hence  were 
obliged  to  resort  to  manual  labor  in  order  to  support 
themselves.  It  is  said  that  a Reformed  teacher  at  Coca- 
lico had  to  live  on  bread  and  water  all  winter.^i  In  1745, 
John  Looser  supported  himself  by  manual  labor  when 
school  closed. 4 2 Frequently  the  Church  had  owned  con- 
siderable ground  which  was  at  the  disposal  of  the  school- 
master for  his  own  use.  At  New  Hanover  one  was  men- 
tioned as  a "farmer”  who  had  improved  the  land  so  that 
it  was  in  good  order. At  Zion’s  School,  at  Strauss- 
town,  in  1739,  "the  schoolmaster  lived  on  the  farm  and 
was  farmer,  teacher,  sexton,  organist,  and  cantor.” 

Inasmuch  as  the  income  of  the  schoolmaster  was  de- 
rived from  so  many  sources,  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  an 
average  salary  for  any  definite  period.  A total  average 
income  for  the  middle  of  the  century,  including  playing 
the  organ,  free  rent,  singing  at  funerals  and  conducting  a 

38  Fry,  History  of  Trinity  Lutheran  Church,  p.  91. 

39  Kline,  op.  cit.,  p.  187. 

40  History  of  Lehigh  County,  Vol.  I,  p.  258. 

41  Stein,  op.  cit.,  p.  48. 

42  Kretschmann,  op.  cit.,  p.  48. 

43  Kline,  op.  cit.,  p.  199. 
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singing  school,  might  be  about  twenty  to  twenty-five 
pounds  a year. 

Depending  on  the  form  of  the  contract,  the  school- 
master might  receive  a bonus.  Donations  are  frequently 
mentioned  for  “poor  school  teachers.”  At  Lancaster,  in 
the  Hoffman  contract,  members  of  the  congregation 
promised  “an  annual  salary  consisting  of  voluntary  of- 
ferings from  all  the  members  of  the  Church,  to  be  writ- 
ten in  a special  register  and  arranged  according  to  the 
amounts  contributed,  so  that  the  teacher  may  be  ade- 
quately compensated  for  his  labor.”  The  contract  of 
John  Hoffman,  Reformed  schoolmaster,  is  as  follows: 

“On  this  day.  May  4th,  1747,  I,  the  Undersigned  John  Hoffman, 
parochial  teacher  of  the  Church  at  Lancaster,  have  promised  in 
the  presence  of  the  congregation  to  serve  as  chorister,  and  as  long 
as  we  have  no  pastor,  to  read  sermons  on  Sunday.  In  summer,  I 
promise  to  hold  catechetical  instruction  with  the  young  as  becomes 
a faithful  preacher,  and  also  to  lead  them  in  singing;  and  to  at- 
tend the  clock.  On  the  other  hand,  the  congregation  promises  me 
an  annual  salary  consisting  of  voluntary  offerings  from  all  the 
members  of  the  Church,  to  be  written  in  a special  register  and  ar- 
ranged according  to  the  amounts  contributed,  so  that  the  teacher 
may  be  adequately  compensated  for  his  labor. 

“Furthermore,  I have  firmly  and  irrevocably  agreed  with  the 
congregation  on  the  aforesaid  date  that  I will  keep  school  on  every 
working  day  during  the  entire  year,  as  is  the  usual  custom,  and 
in  such  a manner  as  become  a faithful  teacher.  In  consideration 
thereof  they  promise  me  a free  dwelling  and  four  cords  of  wood, 
and  have  granted  me  the  privilege  of  charging  for  each  child  that 
may  come  to  school  the  sum  of  five  shillings,  (I  say  5 shillings)  for 
three  months,  and  for  the  whole  year  one  pound  (I  write  1).  I 
promise  to  enter  upon  my  duties  without  fail,  if  alive  and  well, 
on  the  24th  of  November,  1747.  In  testimony  whereof  I have 
written  the  above  document  and  signed  the  same  with  my  signa- 
ture, to  remain  unchanged  for  one  year  from  date.’’ 

Michael  Fordier  Sealed  with  my  usual  signature 

John  Deckert  John  Hoffman 

John  George  Eppelman  Schoolmaster 4 4 


44  Wickersham,  p.  140. 
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The  use  of  the  Church  property,  whether  a residence 
or  ground,  was  generally  regarded  as  part  of  the  school- 
master’s salary.  As  a rule  he  lived  on  the  second  floor 
while  the  other  part  of  the  building  was  devoted  to  school 
purposes.  At  Bern,  Berks  county,  the  teacher  was  of- 
fered the  use  of  a good  garden  and  meadow.^^  At  Low- 
hill,  the  teacher  had  the  use  of  the  Church  land  for  lead- 
ing the  singing,  but  for  singing  at  funerals  he  was  paid 
extra.^®  por  playing  the  organ  at  Lynn,  the  teacher 
was  given  the  use  of  the  Church  land,  and  the  school- 
house,  the  latter  having  a hall  through  the  center,  the 
schoolmaster’s  apartments  being  on  one  side  and  the 
school  on  the  other.  Besides  donations  in  money,  wood 
and  fruit  are  mentioned. 

While  the  salaries  of  the  schoolmasters  in  Pennsyl- 
vania were  not  large,  they  compare  favorably  with  the 
salaries  paid  in  other  colonies.  In  1650  William  Vesteus 
was  sent  from  Amsterdam  to  New  York  as  schoolmaster 
and  consoler  of  the  sick.  Two  years  later  Drisius,  who 
could  preach  in  Dutch,  French,  and  English,  was  sent  at 
a salary  of  fourteen  hundred  and  fifty  guilders  ($580), 
and  Schaats,  at  a salary  of  eight  hundred  guilders 
($320),  came  to  preach  and  teach. 

Dedham,  Massachusetts,  in  1633,  paid  the  schoolmas- 
ter 20  pounds  ($66.67)  per  year.  Essex  paid  14  pounds 
($46.67,  and  Watertown  30  pounds  ($100).  The 
Watertown  salary  continued  about  the  same  for  some 
seventy  years.  About  1720  it  was  raised  to  36  pounds 
($120). In  1685  Woburn  employed  a teacher  at  5 
pounds  ($16.67)  per  year,  to  teach  all  the  children  who 
applied.  Since  none  applied  he  received  only  a portion  of 
his  salary.  Fifteen  years  later  a school  was  conducted 


45  Knauss,  op.  cit.,  p.  78. 

46  Mathews  and  Hungerford,  op.  cit.,  p.  292. 

47  Weeden,  William  B.,  Economic  and  Social  History  of  New  England,  Vol.  I, 

p.  222. 


Hexagonal  Schoolhouse,  Lower  Saucon  Township, 

Northampton  County.  Erected  in  1833 
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for  four  months  and  the  teacher  received  9 pounds  ($30) 
for  his  services.  After  that  the  salary  varied  from  30 
pounds  “and  horse  kept/'  in  1709,  to  21  pounds,  15  shill- 
ings ($72.50)  and  board  in  1714.  Between  1745  to  1748 
wages  went  as  high  as  10  pounds  a year,  but  after  1760 
the  rate  came  down  to  40  pounds  ($133.33)  for  an  eleven- 
month  term.  In  1705  Dedham  paid  her  schoolmaster  28 
pounds  ($93.33),  and  200  pounds  ($88.67).  Manchester, 
Massachusetts,  in  1736,  appropriated  25  pounds  ($83.33) 
for  the  support  of  a schoolmaster.  The  Quakers  in  Penn- 
sylvania paid  their  teachers  about  the  same  salary  as  the 
Lutherans. 

In  his  school,  Christopher  Dock  gives  his  views  on  dis- 
cipline which  are  of  special  interest.  He  says : “Experi- 
ence in  keeping  school  shows  that  a child,  which  is  timid, 
if  it  is  punished  severely  either  with  words  or  with  the 
rod,  is  thereby  more  injured  than  benefited.  If  such  a 
child  is  to  be  improved  it  must  be  by  other  means.  In 
the  same  way  a child  that  is  stupid  is  more  injured  by 
blows  than  improved.  A child  which  at  home  is  treated 
with  blows  and  is  accustomed  to  them  will  not  at  school 
be  made  right  by  blows,  but  still  worse." 

It  cannot  be  said  that  all  teachers  followed  the 
rules  for  discipline  as  laid  down  by  Dock.  Among  the 
relics  of  the  Old  Eagle  School  are  specimens  of  “primi- 
tive instruments  whereby  a rudimentary  education  was, 
with  the  aid  of  frequent  administrations  of  the  birch, 
literally  driven  into  the  scholars  in  attendance."  Many 
schools  were  noted  for  severity  of  discipline.  Some 
teachers  were  not  only  severe,  but  cruel  in  their  punish- 

ment.^8 

The  quality  of  the  schools,  particularly  before  the 
middle  of  the  century,  was  mostly  of  a high  grade.  They 
were  about  the  only  schools  upon  which  the  communities 
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could  depend  for  the  training  of  their  ministers,  law- 
yers, physicians,  and  businessmen.  The  high  standards 
maintained  by  most  of  the  schools  was  due  to  a large 
extent  to  the  fact  that  most  of  the  early  teachers,  as  has 
been  explained  elsewhere,  had  been  trained  in  Europe. 
Already  in  1752,  in  his  almanac,  Saur  deplored  the  lack 
of  educational  facilities  and  competent  teachers. 

As  teaching  is  today,  in  many  cases,  a stepping  stone 
into  some  other  profession  or  business,  in  the  eighteenth 
century  it  was  a preparation  for  the  ministry.  In  those 
early  years  many  of  the  assistants,  as  well  as  the  regular 
pastors,  up  to  the  time  of  the  sons  of  Muhlenberg,  and 
possibly  even  after  that,  taught  school  a part  of  the 
time.  “In  fact,  much  of  the  proficiency  of  many  of  the 
pastors  of  that  day,’'  says  Kline,  “arose  from  the  fact 
that  they  were  thoroughly  trained  as  teachers.  They 
knew  how  to  teach  and  their  teaching  bore  fruit.^^ 

The  withdrawal  of  schoolmasters  from  teaching  to  en- 
ter the  ministry  was  a serious  hindrance  to  the  efficiency 
of  the  schools.  Since  they  were  so  closely  connected  with 
the  Church  conducting  services  and  reading  sermons  in 
the  absence  of  the  minister,  to  assume  and  carry  on  the 
regular  work  of  the  Church  was  a natural  procedure. 
There  were  many  opportunities  for  the  schoolmaster  to 
preach,  as  the  demand  for  ministers  was  greater  than 
the  supply.  In  some  instances  groups  of  German  emi- 
grants were  led  by  schoolmasters,  who  conducted  re- 
ligious services  on  their  journey.  When  they  had  settled 
in  some  remote  region  to  which  a minister  seldom  came, 
it  was  but  natural  that  the  schoolmasters  should  continue 
to  conduct  services. 50  Not  infrequently,  when  a minister 
could  not  be  secured,  the  schoolmaster  would  organize 
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a congregation,  build  a schoolhouse,  and  then  act  as  their 
pastor  as  well  as  teacher.^i 

Prominent  among  those  who  entered  the  ministry 
after  having  taught  were  John  Caspar  Stoever,  who 
probably  organized  more  congregations  than  anyone  else, 
not  even  excepting  Muhlenberg,  J.  N.  Kurtz,  William 
Kurtz,  J.  H.  Schaum,  Messrs.  C.  Streit,  Jung,  Wildbalm, 
Friderici,  J.  C.  H.  Helmuth,  Voight,  Peter  Muhlenberg, 
and  John  Albert  Weygant.^^  Lehigh  felt  the  loss  of  J. 
J.  Roth  of  Albany,  Miller  of  Lynn,  Michael  and  others 
who  left  the  schoolroom  and  commenced  to  preach.  Most 
of  these  early  schoolmasters  were  trained  in  Europe,  ac- 
cordingly they  kept  their  schools  on  a high  standard  of 
efficiency.  Many  of  their  successors  were  unfit  morally 
and  mentally.  5 3 Sometimes  the  settlers  were  deceived  by 
adventurers,  unprincipled  and  dissolute  individuals, 
sometimes  even  posing  as  ministers,  who  found  employ- 
ment as  schoolmaster.^^  From  time  to  time  less  quali- 
fied men  were  taken  as  teachers  and  the  schools  suffered 
as  a consequence.  After  the  middle  of  the  century  the 
qualifications  of  teachers  declined  until  the  educating  of 
the  children  was  regarded  as  a secondary  matter,  and 
consequently  much  neglected. 

According  to  Knauss  both  teachers  and  Churches  ad- 
vertised in  the  newspapers.  Up  to  1770  the  advertise- 
ments were  largely  inserted  by  the  Churches,  but  most 
of  the  advertisements  between  1770  and  1775  were  in- 
serted by  teachers. 

The  following  are  typical  advertisements  from  Saur’s 
newspaper : 

May  16,  1756 

“This  is  to  make  known  that  the  twenty  inhabitants  (families) 
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of  Amity  township  at  the  new  store  on  the  Tulpehocken  road  have 
built  a schoolhouse,  and  are  of  the  opinion  that  if  there  is  a school- 
master who  can  teach  German  and  English,  and  is  willing  to  come 
to  them,  that  they  will  give  him  a satisfactory  salary.  Informa- 
tion can  be  had  from  Daniel  Ludwig  or  Hansz  Dieter  Griener.”5  5 

November  9,  1759 

“This  is  to  make  known  that  the  Reformed  congregation  of  New 
Hanover  of  Falkner  Swamp  desire  a schoolmaster.  If  someone  is 
found  who  is  qualified  for  such  service,  and  will  inform  the  Elders, 
he  will  not  have  reason  to  complain  of  cheapness  (a  poor 

salary)  .”56 

In  the  first  issue  of  “Der  Freie  Lebanoner,  1807,  there 
was  an  advertisement  for  a schoolmaster  for  the  Ziegel 
Church.  It  reads  as  follows : 

“This  would  be  a good  place  for  a man  with  a family  as  the 
congregation  is  supplied  with  a good  residence  and  schoolhouse, 
and  a stable,  a pump  near  the  house.  A useable  and  fit  subject 
can  begin  on  the  first  of  next  April.” 

Teachers  were  again  in  demand  after  the  Revolution, 
but  the  salaries  paid  did  not  as  a rule  attract  capable 
men. 

Since  the  control  of  the  schools  was  a local  matter,  the 
length  of  the  school  term  as  well  as  the  length  of  the  day 
varied.  The  school  code  of  the  Trappe  Church  required 
the  teacher  to  teach  six  hours  a day,  except  on  short  days 
he  was  to  teach  at  least  five  hours,  and  five  and  a half 
days  a week.^’^  In  some  regions,  and  perhaps  in  most 
rural  districts  which  included  at  least  seventy-five  per 
cent,  of  the  schools,  schools,  were  generally  conducted 
during  the  winter  for  a period  of  four  or  five  months.  In 
1795,  the  Rev.  Buskirk  reported  that  most  of  the  schools 
in  his  congregation  were  kept  up  in  winter  only.^^ 
Schoolmaster  Hoffman,  at  Lancaster  in  1747,  agreed  to 
teach  on  every  working  day  during  the  entire  year.  The 
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length  of  the  school  term  may  be  said  to  have  varied  from 
two  to  twelve  months.  At  the  Ziegel  school,  in  Lehigh 
county,  there  was  a moving  school,  being  kept  for  two 
months  at  the  Church  and  then  for  two  months  in  Seig- 
fried  Valley.  Nichlaus  Korndoerlfer  states  in  his  diary 
that  he  kept  school  to  suit  his  convenience.  In  reports 
on  the  Reformed  schools  for  1766,  it  was  stated  that  the 
schools  began  with  the  winter  and  stopped  with  the  sum- 
mer.In  1795  the  Rev.  Mr.  Buskirk  reported  that  most 
of  the  schools  in  his  congregations  were  kept  up  in  win- 
ter only.  The  reports  for  the  following  year  stated  that 
there  were  few  places  in  the  cities  and  in  the  country 
where  schools  were  maintained  all  year.®®  As  late  as 
1838  the  rules  of  the  New  Hanover  Church  required  the 
school  to  be  kept  open  three  months,  from  January  to 
April. 

In  the  rural  districts  the  schoolmaster  frequently  kept 
school  to  suit  his  convenience.  During  the  summer 
months  in  the  country,  the  schools  were  usually  closed 
so  that  the  teacher  could  supplement  his  salary  by  work- 
ing in  the  harvest  field,  thus  also  enabling  the  pupils  to 
help  on  the  farm. 

In  early  colonial  history  among  the  German  Lutheran, 
as  well  as  the  Reformed,  the  Church  and  the  school  went 
hand  in  hand  so  that  wherever  there  was  a Church  there 
was  also  a school.  Wickersham  says:  “The  Reformed 
and  Lutheran  Germans  brought  to  Pennsylvania  this 
idea  of  a union  of  Church  and  school,  and  so  far  as  the 
circumstances  of  the  country  permitted,  they  carried  it 
into  effect.  The  first  public  building  erected  in  a com- 
munity was  generally  a house  that  could  be  used  both  for 
a Church  and  a school.  In  a congregation  without  a 
schoolmaster  the  minister  frequently  taught  the  school. 
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and  in  the  absence  of  a minister  the  schoolmaster  was  ac- 
customed to  conduct  religious  services/’ 

Frequently,  however,  because  of  the  poverty  of  the 
people,  bad  roads,  and  distance  to  school  prevented  many 
children  from  going  to  school.  "‘It  is  truly  lamentable,” 
said  Daniel  Weissinger  to  Doctor  Ziegenhagen  in  1747, 
“to  think  of  the  large  number  of  the  rising  generation 
who  know  not  their  right  hand  from  their  left  and  unless 
help  be  promptly  afforded,  the  danger  is  so  great  that  in 
consequence  of  the  lack  of  Churches  and  schools  most  of 
them  will  be  led  into  way  of  destructive  error.” 

“In  March  1787,  I took  a journey  to  the  northwestern 
mountains,  50  miles  from  Providence.  Many  Germans 
live  there,  poor  and  destitute  and  have  a scarcity  of 
spiritual  and  bodily  food  . . . Many  grew  into  a wild  life 
and  no  longer  regarded  Churches  and  schools  and  some 
followed  such  men  who  had  set  themselves  up  as 
preachers  . . If  they  should  in  time  become  strong  so  that 
they  could  support  a school  teacher,  then  the  children 
should  receive  help  . . . Soon  after  they  had  begun  to 
erect  a Church,  the  operations  stopped,  and  the  building 
without  roof  stands  to  this  day.”®^ 

“The  want  of  good  schools  is  one  of  the  saddest  things 
and  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  in  building  up  the  King- 
dom of  God.  They  are  for  the  most  part  in  want  of  good 
teachers  as  well  as  of  means  to  support  them.®^ 

Separate  schoolhouses  appeared  sooner  or  later  in  con- 
nection with  the  German  Lutheran  Churches,  but  in 
some  instances  as  at  Augustus  Church  at  the  Trappe, 
Harrisburg,  and  Allegheny  Church,  Berks  county,  the 
schoolhouse  preceded  the  Church.  In  other  instances  as 
at  Amity ville,  St.  John’s  at  Hamburg,  Old  Zionville,  and 
Limerick  the  buildings  served  for  both  Church  and 
school,  later  to  be  used  solely  as  a schoolhouse.  Fre- 
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quently  the  Church  was  erected  first  and  the  schoolhouse 
later,  in  the  meantime  school  being  held  in  the  Church. 
The  Church  and  schoolhouse  were  usually  located  at  some 
central  spot  easily  accessible  from  the  various  parts  of 
the  community. 

The  early  Lutheran  parochial  schoolhouse  was  gener- 
ally a typical  rough  log  cabin,  neither  imposing  in  ap- 
pearance nor  noted  for  comfort.  Nearly  all  the  early 
structures  were  built  of  logs,  since  logs  could  be  had  with- 
out cost,  requiring  only  the  labor  of  hewing  down  the 
trees,  in  which  as  well  as  in  the  erection  of  the  build- 
ing, the  whole  community  frequently  participated.  The 
description  given  by  Bean  of  the  building  of  the  school- 
house  at  the  Trappe  is  perhaps  typical  for  that  time.®^ 

“When  the  members  armed  with  broad  axes,  handmauls  and 
wedges,  assembled  to  build  the  schoolhouse,  some  felled  the  trees, 
others  notched  the  logs  and  put  them  in  place,  and  still  others 
split  clapboards  or  shingles  for  the  roof.  Some  sought  out  and 
hauled  shapely  stones  for  the  fireplace,  and  some  prepared  the 
sticks  and  mud  for  the  chimney.  The  building  was  about  18  x 22 
feet,  one  story,  seven  feet  high,  built  of  round  logs  with  the  cracks 
daubed  with  mortar  called  “kat  and  clay.”  The  floor  was  made  of 
split  logs,  roughly  hewn,  called  “puncheons”;  the  hearth  was  of 
stone,  about  four  feet  wide  and  as  long  as  the  width  of  the  fire- 
place, the  back  wall  and  sides  of  the  fireplace  being  also  of  stone. 
At  the  hearth  a piece  of  ground  was  left  without  a floor,  to  afford 
the  scholars  a place  to  stick  their  goose-quills  to  make  them  of 
uniform  pliability.  There  was  one  ledge  door  in  the  side  of  the 
building  with  wooden  hinges  and  latch.  The  windows  ran  the 
whole  length  of  the  side  or  end  of  the  building,  three  to  twelve 
inches  high  with  little  posts  set  in  a foot  apart  on  which  oiled 
paper  was  pasted  in  lieu  of  glass.  The  second  log  schoolhouse, 
however,  built  in  1750,  was  provided  with  regular  window  frames, 
sash  and  glass  panes.  Slanting  writing  boards  were  fastened 
along  the  wall  even  with  the  under  edge  of  the  windows.  The 
scholars  mounted  slab  seats  without  backs,  and  a short  slanting 
board  in  one  corner  near  the  end  of  the  hearth  constituted  the 
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schoolmaster’s  desk.  Wood  stoves  were  set  up  in  the  winter, 
and  during  the  noon  recess  the  boys  split  up  the  logs  for 
kindling.”65 

The  type  and  size  of  schoolhouse  erected  was  deter- 
mined by  the  amount  of  money  that  could  be  raised  at 
the  time,  and  the  kind  of  material  available  in  the  com- 
munity. While  most  of  the  early  schoolhouses,  as  stated 
above,  were  log  structures,  particularly  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts, in  urban  communities  more  substantial  buildings 
of  stone,  as  St.  Paul’s,  Ardmore,  or  brick,  as  Zion’s, 
Philadelphia,  were  erected. 

So  far  as  the  writer  can  learn,  only  two  log  school- 
houses  of  the  Lutheran  Church  remain  standing  today. 
The  one  at  Pine  Grove,  built  after  the  War,  is  standing 
near  the  Church,  about  a mile  west  of  the  town.  This 
is  also  the  oldest  log  schoolhouse  remaining.  The  Church 
takes  great  pride  in  this  relic  of  by-gone-days.  While 
the  logs  are  covered  with  siding,  it  is  the  hope  of  the  con- 
gregation to  restore  the  building  to  its  original  appear- 
ance. 

The  other  log  schoolhouse  is  standing  to  the  rear 
of  the  Church  at  Old  Goshenhoppen.  The  old  desks, 
bearing  the  initials  and  other  insignia  of  pupils  long 
since  forgotten,  are  still  in  place  and  fastened  to  the 
wall.  The  teacher’s  desk  is  one  of  the  relics  still  stand- 
ing in  the  schoolhouse.  The  school  room  is  about  fifteen 
feet  square.  The  teacher  lived  in  one  part  of  the  build- 
ing, the  entrance  to  his  quarters  being  to  the  right  of 
the  entrance  to  the  schoolroom. 

Old  Zion’s  schoolhouse,  at  Fourth  and  Cherry  Streets, 
is  the  oldest  schoolhouse  standing,  having  been  erected  in 
1761.  It  is  now  used  as  a warehouse.  The  schoolhouse 
of  St.  Paul’s  Church,  Ardmore,  was  erected  in  1787.  It 
is  typical  of  the  stone  structures  built  during  the  period 
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after  the  War.  At  New  Goshenhoppen  school  was  con- 
ducted in  the  basement  of  the  building  now  occupied  by 
the  sexton.  The  original  walls  remain,  but  the  upper 
part  of  the  house  has  been  rebuilt. 

The  schoolhouse  at  Brickerville,  built  near  the  close  of 
the  century,  stands  on  the  corner  of  the  lot  near  the 
Church,  and  is  used  as  a residence.  There  are  a number 
of  other  parochial  schoolhouses  still  standing  but  many 
of  them  were  erected  in  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth 
century  and  are,  therefore,  not  included  in  this  study. 

The  furniture  used  in  the  early  schools  was  meager 
and  very  plain.  It  was  made  by  the  local  carpenter  or 
cabinet  maker.  The  seats  and  desks  were  made  of  oak 
or  pine,  and  not  always  of  the  best  workmanship.  Nor 
were  they  improved  by  use  as  the  years  went  by.  The 
unpainted  and  unpolished  wood  became  more  stained 
each  year  from  contact  with  hands,  not  always  too  clean, 
and  every  boy  who  owned  a jack-knife  felt  his  school  life 
was  not  a success  unless  he  demonstrated  for  himself, 
and  those  who  followed  him,  that  he  possessed  real  talent 
as  a wood  carver  or  at  least  at  hacking  or  carving  some 
sort  of  insignia  to  become  a permanent  ornament  of  the 
desk. 

While  the  arrangement  of  the  furniture  varied  a little 
in  the  diiferent  schools,  in  the  main  the  plan  was  the 
same.  Against  the  walls  all  around  the  room  was  built 
a sloping  shelf  with  no  lines  to  indicate  how  much  space 
each  pupil  was  to  occupy.  This  shelf  served  as  a desk. 
Under  this  was  another  shelf  upon  which  books  and 
other  things  were  kept  when  not  in  use.  The  seats  were 
long  backless  benches,  being  made  of  slabs  with  wooden 
pegs  for  legs.  The  pupils  leaned  against  the  edge  of  the 
desk  when  they  studied  and  when  they  wrote  or  ciphered 
they  rested  their  books  and  slates  on  the  desk. 
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“Those  benches  are  by  far  too  high, 

Their  feet  don’t  reach  the  floor; 

Full  many  a weary  back  gets  sick, 

In  that  old  schoolhouse  at  the  creek, 

And  feels  most  woeful  sore. 

Poor  innocents,  behold  them  sit. 

In  miseries  and  woes; 

It  is  no  wonder,  I declare. 

If  they  should  learn  but  little  there, 

On  benches  such  as  those.” 

A table  was  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  room  with  low 
benches  on  each  side.  Here  the  smaller  children  spent 
the  long  schoolhours  doing  the  work  assigned  them  by 
the  teacher.  The  teacher’s  desk  was  placed  at  one  end 
of  the  room.  The  desk  was  also  the  repository  of  con- 
fiscated tops,  balls,  marbles,  knives,  and  other  things. 

Blackboards  there  were  none  at  first,  while  paper  and 
slates  were  a luxury  to  be  enjoyed  by  a few.  Maps, 
charts,  and  other  teaching  materials  regarded  as  essen- 
tial today  were  conspicuous  for  their  absence.  The  few 
books  were  supplied  by  the  pupils  themselves.  The  water 
bucket  and  common  drinking  cup  were  placed  near  the 
door.  Wooden  pegs  in  the  wall  served  as  coat  hangers 
and  hat  racks. 

At  first  the  fireplace  was  the  only  means  of  heating. 
Later  a wood  stove  was  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  room. 
On  very  cold  days  the  little  pupils  near  the  stove  roasted, 
while  those  farther  away  were  cold.  The  wood  for  the 
stove  was  furnished  free.  There  being  no  wood  shed 
or  other  outbuildings,  the  wood  was  placed  in  the  yard 
exposed  to  snow  and  rain.  The  older  boys  took  turns  in 
sawing  and  splitting  the  wood.®®  This  was  frequently 
a welcome  change  from  the  tedious  work  of  the  school- 
room. The  wood  was  oft  times  green,  as  no  one  thought 
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of  getting  school  wood  ready  long  enough  beforehand  to 
allow  it  to  season.  As  it  was  often  wet  or  even  buried  in 
the  snow,  the  teacher  experienced  difficulty  in  keeping 
fire.  Now  and  then  as  the  green  wood  smoked  or  the 
chimney  would  not  draw,  the  schoolroom  became  a 
smokehouse,  adding  an  extra  recess  until  the  room  was 
again  free  from  smoke. 

The  walls  of  the  schoolroom  were  void  of  any  decora- 
tions except  tapestry  of  delicately  spun  spider  webs  and 
weather  stains  from  unrepaired  roofs.  The  walls  and 
woodwork  were  black  from  age  and  smoke  from  the 
wood  stove.  The  light  from  the  few  small  windows 
would  not  pass  the  inspector  of  today. 

Near  the  close  of  the  century  and  during  the  early 
years  of  the  nineteenth  century  a peculiar  type  of  school- 
house  known  as  the  octagonal  or  ‘‘Eight  Square”  was 
common.  There  were  also  a few  hexagonal  schoolhouses. 
While  none  of  the  octagonal  buildings  are  in  use  today 
for  school  purposes,  and  the  buildings  remaining  fast 
going  into  decay,  it  is  well  to  pause  a moment  to  get  a 
glimpse  of  their  structure. 

These  buildings  replaced  the  log  school  buildings,  and 
were  nearly  always  built  of  stone.  One  of  these  stood 
along  side  of  the  highway  from  Easton  to  Mauch  Chunk 
in  Upper  Nazareth  township,  about  two  miles  southeast 
of  Bath.  It  was  built  by  means  of  contributions  from  the 
surrounding  community.  The  walls  were  eighteen  inches 
thick,  plastered  and  whitewashed  on  the  inside  and 
rough  cast  on  the  outside.  The  door  was  on  the  south 
side.  The  teacher’s  desk  was  on  a raised  platform  on 
the  north  side.  There  were  two  rows  of  desks  for  older 
pupils  facing  the  wall  on  six  sides,  and  one  row  for  the 
younger  pupils,  facing  the  stove  which  was  placed  in  the 
center  of  the  room. 

The  octagonal  buildings  were  much  in  favor  for  meet- 
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ings  houses  as  well  as  for  schoolhouses  in  the  eastern 
counties  of  the  state  and  in  New  Jersey  as  well.  There 
were  nine  erected  in  Bucks  county  during  the  first  quar- 
ter of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  one  in  Montgomery 
county,  near  Conshohocken,  was  used  for  school  pur- 
poses until  just  a few  years  ago  when  the  township 
erected  a consolidated  school  building.  This  house  is 
still  standing  and  is  used  as  a dwelling. 

Some  schoolhouses  were  of  the  double  type,  school  be- 
ing held  in  one  part  while  the  teacher  resided  in  the 
other  part.  The  building  at  Old  Goshenhoppen  has  two 
entrances — one  to  the  teacher's  quarters  and  the  other  to 
the  schoolroom.  The  Lynn  schoolhouse,  Lehigh  County, 
was  also  the  double  type.  The  Walmer  schoolhouse  had 
merely  a board  partition  between  the  living  quarters  and 
the  schoolroom.  The  Lynn  schoolhouse,  Lehigh  county, 
had  living  quarters  for  the  teacher  on  the  second  floor. 
An  example  of  this  is  the  one  at  Dunkel's  Church,  in 
Berks  county.  In  some  buildings  a ladder  was  the  only 
means  of  entrance  to  the  living  quarters.  Some  of  the 
living  quarters  were  mere  attics  and  the  teacher  and  his 
family  had  a miserable  existence.  The  washing  and  much 
of  the  cooking  had  to  be  done  out  of  doors. 

Not  many  of  these  old  buildings  remain.  It  seems  most 
appropriate  that  they  should  be  preserved  by  historical 
societies  or  the  Churches  as  objects  of  historical  interest 
along  with  all  other  buildings  possessing  valuable  his- 
tory. 

“Still  sits  the  schoolhouse  by  the  road, 

A ragged  beggar  sunning; 

Around  it  still  the  sumachs  grow, 

And  blackberry  vines  are  running.” 

The  schoolhouses  were  frequently  used  for  other  than 
school  purposes.  They  served  as  a meeting  place  for  the 
Church  Council,  for  congregational  meetings,  and  assem- 
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bly  room  for  the  ministers.  At  the  conference  of  minis- 
ters held  in  Philadelphia,  June  1762,  ‘'all  the  preachers, 
together  with  all  the  delegates,  elders  and  deacons,  as- 
sembled in  the  large  room  of  our  schoolhouse.”  The 
members  of  the  Salem  congregation,  Freeburg  charge, 
smoked  their  meat  in  the  loft  of  the  schoolhouse.  The 
schoolhouse  at  Centerville  had  an  attic  which  was  used 
for  the  same  purpose  by  members  of  the  congregation. 
During  the  Revolutionary  War,  Kelly’s  Church  school- 
house  served  as  a hospital.  After  the  battle  of  Brandy- 
wine, “the  pews  and  seats  were  removed  from  the  Luth- 
eran Church  (Old  Organ,  Chester  County),  on  the  Schuyl- 
kill road  and  the  building  converted  into  a hospital. 

During  the  winter  of  1777-1778  the  sick  soldiers  from 
Valley  Forge  were  cared  for  in  this  Church.  A monu- 
ment erected  in  1914  has  the  following  inscription : 

“THIS  MONUMENT  MARKS  THE  SITE  UPON 
WHICH  ORIGINALLY  STOOD  ZION’S  EVAN- 
GELICAL LUTHERAN  CHURCH  WHICH  WAS 
USED  BY  THE  REVOLUTIONARY  SOLIDERS 
AS  A HOSPITAL  DURING  THE  WINTER  OF 
1777-1778.  HERE  WASHINGTON  IN  PERSON 
VISITED  THE  SICK  AND  WOUNDED  AND  MIN- 
ISTERED TO  THEIR  NEEDS.  ERECTED  BY 
THE  PATRIOTIC  CITIZENS  OF  SPRING  CITY 
AND  ROYERSFORD  A.  D.  1914.” 

COST  OF  SCHOOLHOUSES 
The  cost  of  schoolhouses  depended  upon  the  financial 
status  of  the  congregations.  When  they  built  Churches 
without  fioors,  with  rude  logs  for  seats,  a stump  for  a 
pulpit  and  a block  of  wood  for  the  minister’s  seat,  it  may 
be  assumed  that  these  congregations  did  not  spend  much 
for  schoolhouses.  At  Allentown  the  schoolhouse  built  by 
the  congregation  cost  one  hundred  pounds,  sixty-five 
shilling,  two  pence.  The  Reformed  congregation  con- 
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tributed  seventy-one  pounds,  ten  shillings,  eight  pence 
toward  the  cost  of  the  building.  The  cost  of  one  at 
Trappe  in  1750,  including  the  residence  for  the  school- 
master and  his  family,  did  not  exceed  thirty  pounds.®^ 
The  schoolhouse  at  Sinking  Springs  cost  three  hundred 
seventy-nine  dollars,  thirty-seven  and  a half  cents.  There 
were  at  that  time  no  state  boards  to  pass  upon  the  plans 
of  school  building.  Each  congregation  was  the  final  au- 
thority on  the  construction  and  equipment  of  the  schools. 
Magnificent  buildings  and  elaborate  equipment  were  not 
regarded  as  essential  then. 


67  Trexler,  op.  cit.,  p.  14. 
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Chapter  XII 

Administration 

HE  schools  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  Penn- 
sylvania were  handicapped  by  the  lack  of  con- 
trol of  a central  organization.  The  adminis- 
tration of  the  schools  was  controlled  at  first  by 
the  congregation,  the  minister  usually  acting  as 
supervisor.  After  the  organization  of  the  Min- 
isterium,  this  body  advised  the  congregations  as  to  the 
standards  which  should  be  set  for  the  Church  schools, 
but  there  never  were  any  set  rules  as  to  curriculum,  text 
books,  length  of  the  term,  methods,  and  qualification  of 
the  teachers.  That  certain  men  particularly  Muhlen- 
berg, were  interested  in  schools,  is  evidenced  from  the 
fact  that  in  the  meetings  of  the  Ministerium  reports  on 
schools  were  submitted.^  The  only  orders  which  were 
given  by  the  Ministerium  were  in  the  form  of  a resolu- 
tion adopted  in  1752: 

1 “Wherever  necessary,  schools  shall  be  organized  according  to 
the  excellent  model  of  the  Philadelphia  congregation. 

2 “Instruction  for  children  shall  be  held  by  the  ministers  here 
and  there  in  the  congregations,  where  necessity  requires,  at  op- 
portune times  and  under  convenient  circumstances.’’^ 

The  attitude  of  regarding  the  matter  of  schools  as  a 
local  Church  affair  rather  than  that  of  a central  Church 
body  was  no  doubt  inherited  from  Germany  where  the 


1 Spaeth,  op.  cit.,  p.  60. 

2 Spaeth,  op.  cit.,  p.  39. 
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control  of  the  schools  was  a state  affair.  It  was,  there- 
fore, but  natural  that  these  Church  people  should  let  the 
state  take  the  initiative.  As  early  as  1746,  Muhlenberg 
expressed  a desire  for  free  schools. 

As  there  was  no  central  organization  for  all  the 
schools,  methods  Used  were  not  the  same  in  all  communi- 
ties. Some  efforts  towards  uniformity  were  made.  Each 
teacher  was  “to  teach  in  the  congregation  nothing, 
whether  publicly  or  privately,  but  what  harmonizes  with 
the  Word  of  God  and  the  confessions  of  the  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Church,  and,  to  this  end,  to  study  them  dili- 
gently.’’3 

At  the  thirteenth  convention  of  the  Ministerium,  in 
1760,  methods  for  conducting  the  “Kinderlehre^^  were 
discussed,  after  which  the  following  rules  were  sug- 
gested : 

“The  same  catechism  should  be  used  in  all  the  United  Congre- 
gations. The  schools  in  the  town  should  be  diligently  visited  by  the 
preacher.  In  the  country  provision  should  be  made  for  private 
devotional  exercises  and  catechisation  of  children  and  servants,  in 
the  houses,  in  presence  of  the  parents.  The  truths  should  be  taught 
them  out  of  the  Catechism,  simply,  intelligently,  impressively,  and 
adapted  to  their  capacity,  and  be  supported  by  proof-texts  from 
Holy  Scripture.  Above  all,  the  youth  should  be  objects  of  most 
diligent  labor;  they  ought  to  be  spared  from  too  much  memorizing, 
and  in  memorizing  a thought  the  object  should  be  that  it  be  well 
analyzed  and  made  clear  to  their  weak  intellectual  powers,  and  be 
so  brought  to  them  that  it  will  fill  not  only  the  memory,  but  also 
the  other  powers  of  the  soul  with  pleasure  and  with  life.  In  visit- 
ing at  the  houses  notice  should  be  taken  of  what  books  there  were 
in  the  family,  as  harmful  ones  may  sometimes  be  met  with.  Fur- 
ther, one  might  now  and  then  give  the  children  who  were  most 
diligent  in  learning  a small  gift,  which  would  encourage  them  to 
greater  diligence.  The  remark  was  casually  made  that  the  children 
in  school  should  not  be  taught  spelling  and  reading  from  the 
Testament  or  Bible,  especially  if  they  were  scolded  or  punished  in 
learning,  because  this  occasioned  an  aversion  and  contempt  towards 
the  Holy  W^ord  of  God,  so  that  as  they  grow  older  they  evidence  a 
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dread  and  repugnance  towards  it,  as  we  notice  in  our  daily  experi- 
ence with  old  and  young.  Schoolmasters,  catchists  and  teachers 
must  take  care  that  the  Bible  is  presented  to  the  children  as  the 
highest  and  most  precious  gem,  and  so  regarded  and  used  that  it 
tastes  like  sugar  and  honey  to  them.  The  Bible  must  of  course  be 
used  diligently,  but  yet  as  the  holiest  of  all,  and  so  that,  when  it 
is  opened  before  the  children  they  will  feel,  according  to  their 
limited  and  realistic  conceptions  as  though  a box  of  sweetmeats 
and  all  kinds  of  delicacies  had  been  opened  for  distribution.”^: 

The  administration  of  the  schools  was  in  charge  of  the 
Church  Council,  which  name  was  also  applied  to  the 
governing  body  of  the  union  Churches.  The  regulations 
for  the  Kutztown  union  school,  1792,  mentioned  above, 
provided  that  the  ministers,  elders  and  deacons  should 
provide  for  education.  The  regulations  of  1805  provided 
that  five  trustees  should  be  elected  annually,  who,  in  co- 
operation with  the  ministers,  deacons,  elders  and  mem- 
bers should  arrange  quarterly  examinations.  At  New 
Hanover  a board  of  trustees  had  charge  of  all  build- 
ings.5 

The  board  of  trustees,  or  governing  body,  had  control 
of  the  schoolhouse,  arranged  and  conducted  examina- 
tions, employed  teachers,  determined  the  type  of  schools 
to  be  conducted,  subjects  to  be  taught,  books  to  be  used, 
and  provided  for  the  repair  and  maintenance  of  the 
building.  6 They  determined  the  salary  of  the  teacher, 
the  number  of  children  he  should  instruct,  the  length  of 
the  school  term  and  the  holidays  to  be  observed.  In  the 
case  of  complaints,  the  governing  body  would  investigate 
the  matter  and  if  in  their  opinion  the  complaint  was 
justified,  the  matter  would  be  submitted  to  the  congrega- 
tion for  a final  decision.  The  rules  for  the  Lynn  union 
school,  Lehigh  county,  provided  for  a board  of  inquiry, 
composed  of  three  Lutherans  and  three  Reformed,  who 


4 Spaeth,  op.  cit.,  pp.  61-54. 
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would  hear  the  complaint  concerning  the  schoolmaster.'^ 

The  choice  of  the  teacher  was  usually  delegated  to  the 
minister.  If  he  deemed  the  teacher  qualified,  the  Church 
Council  was  always  ready  to  elect  him.  If  the  teacher 
did  not  prove  satisfactory,  the  minister  would  advise  the 
Church  Council  what  to  do. 

The  administration  of  the  schools  was  a comparatively 
simple  matter,  since  a congregation  usually  had  but  one 
school  and  one  schoolmaster.  Comparatively  few 
Churches  maintained  more  than  one  school.  What  little 
supervising  was  done  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  minister,  or 
the  Church  Council,  the  latter  usually  delegated  this  duty 
to  the  minister.  The  ministers  were  given  this  duty  be- 
cause they  were  deemed  better  fitted  for  this  work  by 
reason  of  their  academic  fitness  and  academic  training, 
besides  they  were  regarded  as  being  responsible  for  the 
education  of  the  children  as  well  as  Church  matters. 

It  was  a common  practice  for  members  of  the  council 
to  visit  the  schools  frequently,  and  in  some  instances 
weekly  to  inquire  into  the  progress  of  the  pupils  and  to 
see  that  the  master  performed  his  duties  regularly.  Only 
in  the  better  schools,  however,  was  there  any  regular 
supervision.  In  Lancaster  the  rules  provided  that  *Two 
Church  Councilmen  and  one  warden  should  visit  our 
daily  increasing  school  with  me.’’* 

The  minister  usually  had  complete  charge  of  all  school- 
masters. In  case  the  schoolmaster  was  unsatisfactory, 
the  minister  advised  the  Church  Council  to  remove  him. 
In  order  to  check  up  the  progress  being  made  by  the 
pupils,  the  minister  frequently  gave  examinations.  He 
was  responsible  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  the 
congregation  and  in  school  matters  as  well  as  Church 
matters,  he  was  the  director. 


7 Hinke,  Transcripts,  A,  1762-1769. 
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In  the  minutes  of  the  Ministerium  there  are  frequent 
references  to  the  minister  as  the  supervisory  officer.  The 
Philadelphia  school  regulations  of  the  Reformed  Church 
of  17 60  provided  that  the  schoolmaster  should  regard  the 
pastor  as  the  principal  superintendent  of  the  school.  In 
another  instance,  the  Reformed  congregation  at  Lancas- 
ter complained  that  the  minister  did  not  visit  the  school 
often  enough,  nor  did  he  examine  the  children.^ 

An  examination  of  the  pupils  at  Providence  in  1762, 
in  the  presence  of  the  ministers  is  described  as  follows : 

“In  the  afternoon  at  about  two  o’clock  all  the  preachers  came 
together  in  the  Church  for  the  public  school  examination  to  which 
not  only  all  the  preachers  resident  and  non-resident,  elders,  and 
deacons  who  were  present  but  also  the  parents  of  the  children 
had  been  publicly  invited  the  day  before.  There  was  an  unusually 
large  number  of  the  school  children  who  had  been  led  to  each 
class,  two  by  two  and  been  seated  in  suitable  order  by  their  school- 
master Hofner.  The  examination  was  opened  by  singing  and 
prayer  by  the  school  children.  The  higher  classes  were  examined 
by  the  preachers;  especially  by  the  non-resident  Germans;  but  the 
schoolmaster  examined  the  lower  classes,  the  examination  being 
interspersed  with  the  singing  of  beautiful  hymns.  When  this  was 
finished,  the  schoolmaster  catechised  the  whole  school  in  the  order 
of  their  classes;  in  which  the  children  were  so  hearty  and  ready, 
also  in  repeating  the  best  proof-texts,  that  all  the  non-resident 
preachers,  elders  and  deacons  present  were  not  a little  astonished 
and  listened  with  greatest  satisfaction.  Finally,  Mr.  Kurtz  came 
before  the  altar,  made  an  edifying  address  to  the  children  and 
closed  with  prayer  and  at  last  the  exercises  ended  with  singing  and 
the  distribution  of  pretzels. ”io 

The  rules  for  the  Kutztown  school,  mentioned  above, 
provided  for  quarterly  examinations  to  be  held  by  the 
trustees  in  the  presence  of  the  teacher,  and  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  minister,  elders,  and  deacons.  At  Lan- 
caster supervision  was  the  combined  duty  of  the  Church 
officers  and  the  minister.^  The  rules  of  the  Philadelphia 
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Reformed  school  provided  that  the  minister  and  two 
members  of  the  vestry  should  visit  the  school  on  the  first 
Monday  of  each  month  for  the  purpose  of  supervision.^^ 
When  schoolmaster  Maul,  at  York,  asked  permission  to 
retire,  he  was  directed  by  the  Ministerium  to  continue, 

The  Tulpehocken  School  code  of  1743  provided  that 
the  pastor  should  have  the  chief  supervision  of  the 
school,  and  that  the  deacons  should  be  the  final  judges 
in  matters  of  discipline. 

The  code,  dated  February  27,  1743,  is  as  follows: 

1.  “The  children  of  others  besides  the  members  of  the  congrega- 
tion may  be  given  admission. 

2 “All  such  must  make  application  to  the  teacher  for  admission. 

3 “The  schoolmaster  shall  be  thanked  and  informed  before  the 
pupils  withdraw. 

4 “Pupils  shall  come  and  go  in  good  demeanor  and  are  not  to 
be  absent  except  when  it  is  necessary. 

5 “It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  teacher  to  investigate  whenever 
pupils  do  not  attend  promptly  and  regularly. 

6 “The  teacher  and  the  parents  shall  co-operate  in  order  that 
progress  and  success  may  result  instead  of  failure. 

7 “Luther^s  small  catechism  shall  be  used  in  instruction. 

a.  It  shall  be  explained  by  the  teacher. 

b.  Scripture  texts  and  hymns  shall  be  committed  to  memory. 

c.  The  textbooks  prescribed  for  language  are  the  reader  and 
the  primer  issued  by  the  University  of  Jena. 

d.  Advanced  readers  shall  use  the  “Bible.” 

e.  Pupils  shall  be  taught  to  write. 

f.  They  shall  also  be  taught  to  read  what  they  have  written. 

g.  As  much  arithmetic  shall  be  taught  as  is  needed  by  a 
farmer. 

8 “Pupils  shall  be  polite  and  industrious. 

9 “Disobedient  pupils  shall  be  sharply  reproved  by  the  teacher. 
If  this  is  not  effectual,  the  teacher  is  to  bring  the  issue  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  parents  and  if  this  is  not  effectual,  the  trouble  is  to 
be  taken  up  in  the  presence  of  the  deacons.  Caution — Larger 
pupils  should  without  question  be  privately  admonished  at  first. 


12  Hinke,  Transcripts,  B.  V.  January  24,  1791. 
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10  “These  rules  are  likewise  applicable  to  the  Evening  Schools. 

11  “It  is  the  duty  of  deacons  to  visit  the  school. 

12  “In  particular,  should  pupils  going  to  and  from  school  be 
well  behaved.  Disorder  must  be  stopped,  if  any  exists. 

13  “The  congregation  having  a pastor  of  its  own,  the  chief 
supervision  of  the  school  belongs  to  him.”i4: 

The  next  school  code  adopted  in  point  of  time  was  that 
of  the  Augustus  Lutheran  Church  at  New  Providence. 
The  administration  of  the  Heidelberg  school,  Unionville, 
Lehigh  county,  was  left  with  members  of  the  Church 
Council. 

In  many  instances  land  was  donated  for  Church  and 
school  purposes.  In  1727  the  Reith  brothers  gave  seven 
or  eight  acres  of  land  for  Church,  school  and  burial  pur- 
poses.15  John  Henry  Sprogell,  at  New  Hanover,  gave 
fifty  acres  for  Church  and  school  purposes  George 
Miller  deeded  one  acre  of  land  to  the  Milback  Church 
Lebanon  county,  for  school  purposes;!'^  Daniel  LeVan 
donated  ground  for  the  Kutztown  Church  and  school ; the 
founder  of  Schaeffer stown  donated  land  to  the  Church  for 
Church  and  school  purposes.i^  The  same  year  the  Luth- 
eran Church  in  Philadelphia  received  five  thousand  acres 
from  the  state  legislature  for  the  same  purpose.^^  The 
Earltown  congregation  acquired  four  acres  of  land  in 
1730  ;2o  the  congregation  at  Schoenerville  had  a farm  of 
four  acres  the  Poplar  Church,  Cumberland  county, 
had  two  and  a half  acres  of  ground,  a part  of  which  was 
rented  for  the  support  of  the  school.  Blemeir  donated 
forty  acres  to  the  Church  bearing  his  name,  for  Church 
and  school  purposes  a warrant  was  granted  to  the 

14  Translation  by  Q.  A.  Rohrbach. 

15  Schmauk,  op.  cit.,  p.  463. 

16  Kline,  op.  cit.,  p.  33. 

17  Milback  Deed,  August  16,  1751. 

18  Schafferstown,  Deed,  September  6,  1765. 

19  Jubelaum  der  Landung  Muhlenberg’s  in  Amerika,  p.  12. 

20  Schmauk,  op.  cit.,  p.  284. 
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Church  at  Dillsburg,  1794,  to  survey  fifteen  acres;  the 
Marlborough  congregation  purchased  eleven  acres  in 
1779.  The  congregation  at  Petersburg,  Northampton 
county,  acquired  seventy-two  acres  to  be  devoted  for 
Church  and  school  purposes;  the  Freeburg  Church  pur- 
chased forty-two  acres.  The  Reformed  Church  in  Phila- 
delphia in  1789,  received  a tract  of  five  thousand  acres 
of  land  for  the  purpose  of  endowing  a free  school.^^ 
John  Harris,  at  Harrisburg,  gave  two  lots  to  the  two 
German  congregations  in  1787 ; John  Wetzel  and  his  wife 
deeded  a tract  at  Centreville,  in  1790,  for  school  purposes. 

The  donation  of  land  was  an  indirect  source  of  reve- 
nue, since  the  teacher  usually  had  the  use  of  the  Church 
land,  or  in  case  it  was  not  used  in  this  manner  it  might 
be  rented,  which  would  provide  an  income  for  the  school. 

Subscription  lists  were  frequently  resorted  to  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  money  for  school  and  Church  pur- 
poses. In  Harrisburg  a subscription  was  opened  for 
‘‘building  a Church  and  schoolhouse,”  in  1787. 

Subscription  list  for  the  Harrisburg  school,  March  12, 
1787: 

“Zur  errichtung  and  anbaung  eines  Schulhause  and  Kirche  auf 
einen  der  besten  und  taughlichsten  plaze  allheir  in  Harrisburg, 
versprechen  wir  unter  schriebenen  die  uns  bey  gesetzte  summe  zu 
bezahlan  an  George  Rettich,  Johannes  Norton,  Christian  Kunckel 
und  Henry  Brunner,  davon  der  gebhauch  allien  vor  die  Unter- 
schriebenen  seyen  solle,  zur  begraeftigin  disser  haoven  wir  unsere 
Nebmen  nebst  der  summe  welcher  wir  zu  diesem  Gotteswerk  wid- 
men  wollen  bey  gesetzet,  und  wollen  solches  ohne  fehl  und  die 
erst  enfrage  an  gemeldete  George  Rettich,  Johannes  Norton,  Chris- 
tian Kunckel  and  Henry  Brunner  richtig  und  ohne  widerrede  uber- 
traegen.  So  geschehen.  Harrisburg  den  12  Mertz,  1787. 

The  following  is  a translation  of  the  German  subscrip- 
tion list  of  March  12,  1787,  for  building  the  first  Church 
and  schoolhouse  in  Harrisburg: 


23  Colonial  Records,  XVI,  p.  296. 
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“For  the  construction  and  building  of  a schoolhouse  and  Church 
in  one  of  the  best  and  most  convenient  squares  here  in  Harrisburg, 
we  the  undersigned  promise  to  pay  a certain  stated  sum  to  George 
Rettich,  John  Norton,  Christian  Kunckel  and  Harry  Brunner,  the 
use  of  which  shall  be  at  the  command  of  the  undersigned.  To 
further  this,  we  the  undersigned  have  set  our  names  beside  the 
sum  which  we  have  set  to  further  work  of  God  and  wish  that  this 
sum  without  fail,  immediately  and  without  opposition  be  handed 
over  to  the  aforementioned  George  Rettich,  John  Norton,  Christian 
Kunckel  and  Henry  Brunner.  This  done  the  12th  of  March  1787.” 


Henry  Brunner 

L. 

1 

8s. 

10 

d. 

0 

Jacob  Zollinger 

1 

10 

0 

George  Fritley 

1 

10 

0 

Vallentein  Horter 

1 

10 

0 

Carl 

0 

7 

6 

Henry  Henninger  (off) 

0 

15 

0 

John  Phul 

0 

15 

0 

John  Dentzel 

0 

15 

0 

George  Schoederin 

1 

10 

0 

Frederick  Clackner 

0 

9 

0 

Jacob  Silsel  (run  off) 

0 

15 

0 

John  Hocker 

0 

15 

0 

Michael  Filbi 

0 

15 

0 

John  Heiessner 

0 

15 

0 

George  Leru 

0 

15 

0 

Frantz  Leru 

1 

2 

6 

Michael  Wolf 

0 

2 

6 

Cornelius  Cox 

0 

7 

6 

Thomas  Forster 

0 

5 

0 

George  Schnetz 

0 

7 

6 

Michael  Kab 

0 

15 

0 

Conrad  Bombaugh 

0 

0 

0 

Peter  Ballinger  (run  off) 

0 

5 

7 

Jacob  Welschaus 

0 

5 

0 

Henry  Boeder 

0 

15 

0 

Jacob  Weber 

1 

12 

6 

Jacob  Weber 

1 

12 

6 

Michael  Kab 

1 

12 

5 

Muhlenberg,  in  1763,  at  Providence,  had  the  members 
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subscribe  towards  paying  the  organist  there  is  an  un- 
dated subscription  list  among  the  Hanover,  York  county, 
records,  probably  belonging  between  1775  and  1779.  This 
list  included  not  only  money,  but  also  labor  and  material. 

Since  the  maintenance  of  the  schools  was  regarded  as 
a Christian  duty,  the  matter  of  financing  the  school  came 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Church  Council.  The 
methods  of  financing  the  schools  of  the  Church  had  prob- 
ably some  slight  variations  in  different  communities,  but 
on  the  whole,  however,  they  were  no  doubt  very  much 
the  same.  No  matter  what  the  methods  may  have  been, 
it  was  oft  times  a difficult  matter  in  the  poverty  stricken 
communities  to  raise  the  necessary  funds.  One  writer  of 
the  Reformed  Church  stated  that  the  congregations  were 
poor,  some  more  so,  some  less  so.  Churches  and  schools 
were  dependent  on  the  congregations,  and  ministers  and 
schoolmasters  often  lived  on  voluntary  contributions.^^ 

The  sources  from  which  funds  were  derived  for  the 
support  of  schools  were  from  the  Church  treasury,  do- 
nations from'  the  congregations,  donations  of  land,  tui- 
tion, lotteries,  alms  funds,  and  material  and  labor  for  the 
building  of  the  schoolhouse,  furnished  by  members  of  the 
congregation  and  their  friends. 

The  chief  source  of  income  was  the  tuition  paid  by  the 
pupils,  thirty  to  forty  pupils  per  teacher  being  regarded 
the  minimum  number  to  support  a teacher.  As  late  as 
1814,  at  New  Hanover,  the  congregation  obligated  itself 
to  furnish  thirty-five  pupils.  In  1838,  this  same  congre- 
gation passed  a resolution  providing  that  ‘fif  at  any  time 
twenty  pupils  apply  to  the  schoolmaster  or  to  one  of  the 
committee,  the  schoolmaster  must  open  the  school  and 
continue  as  long  as  they  desire  to  attend.^®  At  Provi- 


24  Hall.  Nachr.,  Old  Ed.,  p.  1T)98. 

25  Hinke,  Minutes  of  Coetus,  p.  273. 

26  Church  Records. 
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dence,  in  1750,  the  tuition  for  each  pupil  was  7s.  and  6d. 
in  money  and  one  bushel  of  grain  half  a year.  Ten  years 
later  the  rate  of  tuition  was  changed  to  10s.,  one  bushel 
of  grain,  and  a portion  of  the  firewood  for  the  entire  year. 
For  a half  year  each  child  paid  5s.,  and  one  bushel  of 
grain,  together  with  a portion  of  the  firewood.^ 

The  German  teachers,  in  Philadelphia,  in  1796,  were 
paid  11s.,  for  each  pupil  per  quarter,  while  at  the  same 
time  English  teachers  received  from  18  to  35s.  per  quar- 
ter.28 

Another  source  of  revenue  for  the  school  was  the  alms 
fund.  In  the  Lowhill  Church  agreement  of.  1798  it  was 
specified  that  necessary  repairs  either  to  the  Church  or 
schoolhouse,  should  be  paid  out  of  the  alms  fund.29  This 
seems  to  have  been  a common  practice  among  the 
Churches.  Some  Churches  received  offerings  regularly 
at  the  close  of  the  services  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the 
Church  and  school. 

In  the  absence  of  any  common  method,  and  since  many 
of  the  early  teachers  were  trained  in  Europe,  the  school 
at  Halle  was  regarded  as  the  one  to  follow.  The  methods 
of  teaching  were  primarily  individual.  The  master  as- 
signed the  lesson,  which  was  afterwards  recited  to  him. 
If  there  was  anything  like  a common  method,  it  was  in 
the  teaching  of  reading,  the  child  learning  his  A B C’s. 
There  were  no  blackboards,  charts,  word  cards,  or  any  of 
numerous  excellent  helps  used  by  the  present  day 
teachers.  Words  were  spelled  before  they  were  pro- 
nounced.so  One  reader  published  in  1796  recommended 
teaching  one  letter  at  a time  to  avoid  confusion.  The  let- 
ters having  been  learned,  they  were  then  put  on  card- 
board for  word  building.  Only  such  words  that  were  un- 

27  School  Code  of  August  1,  1760. 

28  Philadelphische  Correspondinz,  Feb.  23,  1796. 

29  Hinke,  Transcripts,  B,  II,  June  6,  1798. 

30  Wickersham,  op.  cit.,  p.  140. 
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derstood  by  all  children  were  to  be  taught.  Reviews 
were  to  be  held  once  a week,  preferably  on  Saturday.^i 
Spelling  was  taught  much  the  same  as  reading. 

The  "‘Schul  Ordnung’’  of  Christopher  Dock,  the  pious 
Mennonite  schoolmaster  of  Skippack,  is  the  only  known 
book  on  method  employed  by  a colonial  master.  It  was 
not  published  until  after  his  death.  As  early  as  1749 
Christopher  Saur  asked  Dock  to  write  an  account  of 
his  educational  methods.  Dock  feared  it  would  seem 
too  much  like  self  praise,  so  finally  Saur  had  a friend  ask 
Dock  a series  of  questions  which  resulted  in  “Schul 
Ordnung,”  which  was  published  in  1770,  after  the  death 
of  Dock.3  2 The  methods  used  by  Dock  were  probably 
typical  of  the  methods  employed  in  the  Lutheran  Schools. 

The  alphabet  was  taught  first,  the  child  being  re- 
warded if  he  learned  the  letters  correctly,  and  penalized 
for  errors.  There  were  daily  exercises  in  spelling  and 
pronunciation.  In  writing  the  pupils  of  Skippack  cor- 
responded with  the  pupils  of  Germantown.  Dock  devoted 
considerable  time  to  singing  hymns,  finding  chapters  in 
the  Bible,  finding  passages  to  illustrate  traits  of  char- 
acter, and  in  learning  and  reciting  the  commandments. 
In  arithmetic  the  teacher  dictated  problems  to  the  pupils 
from  a text.  Pikers  being  the  standard. 

The  early  German  immigrants  did  not  regard  it  nec- 
essary to  have  their  children  taught  more  than  the  ele- 
mentary subjects,  that  is,  the  three  R's,  and  the  cate- 
chism. They  were  taught  to  read  the  Bible,  to  write,  and 
spell,  and  solve  ordinary  problems  in  arithmetic.  Any- 
one who  had  an  education  beyond  this  was  regarded  as  a 
scholar.  An  article  in  a Reading  newspaper  in  1800 
stated  that  the  curriculum  was  limited  to  reading,  writ- 
ing, arithmetic,  and  the  catechism.^s  The  agreement  of 


31  A B C Buchstabier  und  Lesebuch,  1796. 

32  Brumbaugh,  Life  and  Works  of  Cbristopber  Dock. 

33  Neue  Unpartbeyiscbe  Readinges  Zeitung,  June  28,  1800. 
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Mr.  Schmidt,  Reformed,  in  Philadelphia,  1793,  stated 
that  he  should  teach  the  children  to  read,  to  write,  cipher, 
sing,  and  such  other  subjects  essential  to  a well  ordered 
school.3  4 On  December  7,  1798,  three  schoolmasters  were 
publicly  examined  in  singing,  reading,  and  writing,  thus 
indicating  that  these  were  the  branches  taught.  The 
rules  of  the  Kutztown  school  mentioned  the  same  sub- 
jects. An  article  in  a Philadelphia  paper  in  1796  stated 
that  about  all  that  was  taught  in  the  schools  at  that  time 
was  reading,  writing  and  religion. 3®  The  same  subjects 
were  likewise  noted  in  the  Tulpehocken  code  of  1744.  In 
some  instances  teachers  were  European  trained,  as  noted 
above,  and  these  were  able  to  teach  subjects  beyond  the 
elementary  branches.  In  nearly  all  cases,  except  in  cities 
where  the  curriculum  may  have  had  some  additions,  the 
curriculum  was  limited  to  reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
spelling,  singing  and  the  catechism. 

The  first  subject  to  be  studied  was  reading,  for  the 
learning  of  the  catechism  depended  upon  the  ability  to 
read.  Other  subjects  were  taken  up  as  the  child  pro- 
gressed, writing,  however,  being  at  first  taught  only  to 
boys.  Religious  instruction  occupied  the  major  portion 
of  the  time,  which  included  singing  of  hymns,  prayers, 
catechism,  the  Bible  and  other  religious  books.  In  the 
early  schools  there  was  never  a lack  of  religious  atmos- 
phere. 

No  system  of  penmanship  was  used.  Many  teachers,  as 
can  be  noted  from  numerous  Church  records  written  by 
the  teachers,  were  good  penman  and  made  their  own  ex- 
ercises. Paper  being  scarce  and  expensive,  birch  bark 
was  used.  Quill  pens  and  home  made  ink  constituted  the 
writing  equipment. 

Schools  were  not  supplied  with  such  an  abundance  of 


34  Hinke,  Transcripts,  B.  V.  July  29,  1793. 

35  Church  Eecords,  New  Hanover,  Dec.  7,  1798. 

36  Philadelphische  Correspondenz,  Mar.  4,  1796. 
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text  books  as  they  are  today.  Text  books  were  not  com- 
mon in  the  early  Lutheran  schools.  Children  were  gen- 
erally taught  from  such  books  as  they  brought.  There 
were  no  standard  texts.  The  books  commonly  used,  par- 
ticularly in  the  rural  districts,  were  the  '‘A  B C”  and 
Namenbuch,  the  Bible,  the  New  Testament,  the  Psalter, 
and  Luther's  small  catechism.  These  books  served  for 
both  reading  and  spelling. 

By  1792  the  Church  had  a standard  ABC  book.^^ 
The  book  contained  the  alphabet,  words  of  few  syllables, 
easy  reading  exercises,  morning  and  evening  prayers,  the 
Ten  Commandments,  the  Apostles'  Creed,  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  selected  chapters  from  Matthew,  a list  of  abbre- 
viations, and  the  multiplication  tables. 

A number  of  A B C books  designed  for  use  in  both 
Church  and  other  schools,  appeared  throughout  the  cen- 
tury. Since  there  were  many  union  schools,  some  of  the 
books  were  named  Lutheran  and  Reformed  ABC  books, 
published  for  general  use,  hence  some  of  which  were  no 
doubt  used  in  the  Lutheran  schools.  The  ABC  Buch- 
stabier  und  Lesebuch  was  an  example  of  this  type  of 
book.3  8 In  this  book  appeared  a discussion  on  the  meth- 
ods of  training,  teaching,  reading,  and  a discussion  of 
geography.  Other  books  are  mentioned  by  Hideburn,^^ 
and  Seidensticker.^o  Toward  the  close  of  the  century 
such  books  as  Dilworth's  ‘‘Schoolmaster's  Assistant," 
Pike's  “Arithmetic,"  Webster's  ‘ ‘Spelling  Book,"  were 
available.^!  In  1800  a newspaper  advertised,  in  addition 
to  Bibles  and  other  books  commonly  used.  Raff's  Geo- 
grahic,  fur  Kinder,"  Raff's  Natur  Geschichte  fur 
Kinder,"  and  Lesebuch  for  Deutsche  Schulkinder.''^^ 

87  Hoch  Deutsches  Lutherische  ABC  und  Namen  Buchlein. 

38  Michael  Billmeyer,  Publisher,  Germantown,  1796. 

39  Hildeburn,  Issues  of  the  Pennsylvania  Press,  1685  to  1783. 

40  Seidensticker,  First  Century  of  German  Printing  in  America. 

41  Lancaster  Journal,  November  1796. 

42  Neue  Unpartheyische  Readinges  Zeitung,  June  18,  1800. 
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Since  much  time  was  devoted  to  singing,  no  doubt  song 
books  were  used.  Pupils  did  not  ordinarily  use  a book 
for  arithmetic.  The  teacher  read  the  problems  from  a 
book.  According  to  Wickersham,  Dilworth’s  ‘‘Schulmas- 
ter’s  Assistant, ’’  published  in  1769,  was  the  principal  text 
used  in  the  colonial  schools.  The  two  German  texts  fre- 
quently used  were  Fenning’s  ‘‘Der  Geschwinde  Rechner,” 
1774,  and  Ludwig  Hocker’s  “Rechnen  Buch.”4:3  Among 
other  books  which  were  used,  were,  ‘‘Der  Psalter,’^  “Das 
Glaubens  Lied,’’  “Synopsis  Mathematica  Universalio,” 
“Deutsche  und  Englishce  Grammatik,”  “Das  Neue  Testa- 
ment,” Luther’s  “Kleine  Catechismus,”  Workmann’s 
“Elementen  der  Geographie,”  and  “Anfang  der  Eng- 
hische  Sprache.” 

The  English  textbooks  were  probably  not  much  used  in 
the  Lutheran  Church  school  other  than  in  the  cities.  Two 
English  primers  were  available,  and  may  have  been  used 
by  a few  schools,— the  “New  England  Primer,”  several 
editions  of  which  appeared  at  the  close  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  during  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  the  “Pennsylvania  Primer,”  published  in  1755.^^ 
Grammar  and  geography  were  scarcely  ever  studied  in 
the  Church  schools,  and  were  only  introduced  as  distinct 
subjects  to  a very  limited  extent  before  the  adoption  of 
the  public  school  system. ^5 

All  school  room  work,  especially  before  1775,  was  con- 
ducted in  German.  After  the  Revolution  there  was  a 
strong  demand  for  English,  which  caused  a great  deal 
of  dissension  in  the  Churches  and  schools.  Gradually, 
however,  English  was  introduced  and  schools  were  plan- 
ned to  teach  both  languages.  In  his  report  on  schools  in 
1795,  McKrug  complained  that  many  parents  preferred 
to  send  their  children  to  the  English  schools.  At  the 


43  Wickersham,  op.  cit.,  p.  199. 

44  V/ickersham,  op.  cit.  p.  197. 

45  Wickersham,  op.  cit.,  p.  200. 
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same  time  the  Rev.  Mr.  Schulz  reported  that  in  his  con- 
gregations the  tendency  towards  English  was  not  strong ; 
in  Philadelphia  the  preference  for  English  was  very 
strong;  the  Rev.  Mr.  Melsheimer  had  only  one  German 
school  in  his  congregations  because  the  tendency  towards 
English  was  very  strong.^®  The  following  year  German 
and  English  schools  were  reported  in  Lancaster,  Han- 
over, Harrisburg,  and  in  a number  of  other  congrega- 
tions as  in  Mr.  McCallister’s,  Mr.  Stock’s,  and  Mr. 
Lang’s.4  7 

The  ages  of  the  children  attending  school  ranged  from 
six  to  twenty.  Since  schools  were  open  during  the  win- 
ter, the  farmers  not  having  much  to  do,  pupils  up  to 
twenty-five  years  of  age  attended  school,  unfortunately 
in  some  instances  just  to  cause  trouble.  When  Muhlen- 
berg opened  his  school  at  Providence  he  speaks  of  pupils 
from  seventeen  to  twenty  coming  to  learn  their 
A B C’s.^8  The  schools  were  open  to  all  children,  and 
ages. 


46  Spaeth,  op.  cit.,  p.  279. 

47  Spaeth,  op.  cit.,  J).  285. 

48  Mann,  Life  and  Times  of  Muhlenberg,  p.  130. 
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Without  the  aid  of  the  log  school  houses  of  the  Luth- 
eran Church,  colonial  civilization  in  Pennsylvania  could 
not  have  kept  pace  with  the  other  colonies.  The  influ- 
ence of  these  schools  was  so  far  reaching  that  it  is  still 
felt  to  this  day.  The  Lutherans  were  greatly  aided  by 
the  Reformed  in  the  conducting  of  the  schools.  By  co- 
operating in  religious  and  educational  work,  these  two 
Churches,  without  loss  of  their  distinctive  character, 
learned  to  respect  each  other,  to  work  together  and  live 
together  for  the  common  welfare. 

The  study  of  colonial  school  life  is  fascinating,  but  it 
cannot  reproduce  the  spirit  and  the  environment.  It  does, 
however,  help  us  to  understand  the  rock  from  which  the 
present  has  been  hewed  and  the  foundation  on  which 
modern  civilization  rests.  “No  modern  school  building, 
no  matter  how  grand,  can  vie  with  the  little  six  or  eight 
cornered  schoolhouse  along  the  creek.  There  was  much 
sentiment  associated  with  the  rough  benches  in  rows 
rising  in  tiers  around  the  room  and  the  teacher  in  the 
center.  The  smoke  curling  from  the  chimney,  the  red 
rays  of  the  sun  reflected  from  the  windows,  the  home 
made  games  and  lunches  had  a charm  all  their  own.'' 

The  training  was  limited  to  essentials  and  prepared 
the  children  only  for  the  needs  of  the  day.  The  pioneer 
Lutherans  were  always  sympathetic  toward  education  as 
such,  but  to  plans  and  methods  foreign  to  their  experi- 
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ences  they  manifested  strong  opposition.  This  opposition 
was  shown  in  the  Charity  School  Movement. 

While  the  schoolmaster  was  an  important  factor  in  the 
life  of  the  community,  the  catechists  were  so  closely  as- 
sociated with  the  activities  of  the  school  that  a study  of 
this  kind  would  be  incomplete  without  a discussion  of 
their  work.  They  assisted  the  ministers  in  their  work. 
They  preached  in  the  absence  of  the  minister,  and  taught 
in  the  absence  of  the  teacher,  comforted  the  sick  and  offi- 
ciated at  funerals.  They  attended  the  meetings  of  the 
synod  and  in  the  absence  of  the  minister  made  reports 
of  the  Church  and  school. 

The  name  of  a number  of  parochial  schoolmasters  are 
revealed  for  the  first  time.  Many  of  them  labored  under 
great  difficulties  and  handicaps,  but  nevertheless  they 
rendered  a valuable  service  in  the  communities  in  which 
they  labored.  Many  of  them  served  in  the  capacity  as 
minister,  and  later  were  ordained. 

It  is  regretted  that  many  of  the  Church  records  are  no 
longer  in  existence,  while  others  are  scattered,  making 
them  difficult  to  locate.  In  many  cases  the  records  con- 
sist for  the  most  part  of  records  of  baptisms,  marriages 
and  deaths.  These  shed  but  little  light  upon  the  import- 
ant work  done  in  the  schools.  A visit  to  many  of  the 
Churches  by  the  writer,  revealed  a lack  of  uniformity  in 
the  care  and  preservation  of  the  records.  A few  of  the 
Churches  recognize  the  importance  of  the  documents  and 
keep  them  in  fire  proof  safes.  Others  were  found  in  the 
care  of  the  ministers,  sextons,  officers  of  the  Churches, 
buried  under  old  hymn  books,  and  in  the  care  of  families. 
In  some  cases  the  records  changed  hands  whenever  new 
officers  were  elected.  In  this  way  many  have  been  irre- 
trievably lost. 

The  Lutheran  Church  could  render  a valuable  service 
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by  devising  ways  and  means  for  collecting  and  preserv- 
ing the  documents  which  still  remain.  Historical  socie- 
ties could  translate  the  documents  found  in  their  coun- 
ties and  keep  copies  in  their  libraries  so  that  they  might 
be  accessible  to  the  research  students  and  others  inter- 
ested in  Church  history.  Fortunately  a few  of  the  records 
have  already  been  translated. 

The  records  for  the  nineteenth  century — not  included 
in  this  study — are  still  in  most  cases  intact.  An  effort 
should  be  made  to  develop  a uniform  method  of  keeping 
and  preserving  these  records,  as  well  as  future  records. 

The  parochial  school  of  the  Lutheran  Church  has 
long  since  passed  into  history,  but  during  the  eighteenth 
century  and  later,  it  supplied  a real  need  which  could  not 
be  met  in  any  other  way.  The  pioneers  struggled  against 
odds  to  provide  an  education  for  their  children.  Their 
work  should  inspire  us  to  ‘Translate  the  heroism  of  yes- 
terday into  inspiration  for  tomorrow.’^ 
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